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THE REAL STRENGTH OF THE MINISTERS CONSIDERED.—PROBABLE DI- 
VISIONS IN THE CABINET.—MR,. STANLEY'S FAULTS AND MERITS.—A 
VIEW OF THE POSITION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, AND THE NECESSITY 

‘ OF AVOIDING A COLLISION BETWEEN THE TWO ASSEMBLIES.——THE 
PROBABLE TACTICS OF THE TORY PEERS. 


Tue world need not be informed that the elections are now over 
—and an immense majority of what are termed the Whig party 
returned to the reformed House of Commons. Never had an English 
administration a stronger body of supporters in the Representative 
Assembly. Never, therefore, to the eye of the superficial did an 
English administration appear more powerful. But, examined a 
little closer, we shall find that what seems the cause of their strength 
is not unlikely to be the cause of their disunion. An overwhelming 
preponderance of members are returned, engaged to the most popular 
opinions, and the consideration of the most popular opinions is at once 
forced upon the government. The Ministers run every hazard of losing 
the majority they have obtained unless they consent to embrace the 
policy to which that majority are pledged. The consequence of this is 
an immediate discussion among the members of the Cabinet how far to 
resist the Movement, or how far to advance with it. Had the propor- 
tion of reforming members been less great, it is obvious that there 
might have been less disagreement among the ministers; for the more 
Liberal would have said to the more Conservative—* With this House of 
Commons we cannot carry popular measures to the extent we wish, and 
we are contented, therefore, with approaching to the boundary that you 
would appoint.” Thé Conservative policy would have been embraced, 
and the very necessity of securing a dubious majority would have made 
the Cabinet unanimous. But the amazing strength of the liberal party, 
and the lengths to which they have carried their professions to their con- 
stituents, give one part-of the Cabinet the courage to advance, as it 
strikes into the other moiety of the Cabinet the fear of procetding. One 
says—‘* We have now the power to forward the work of god govern- 
ment.” The other says—‘ Things are gone too far, now is the time to 
resist continued innovation ;” with one it is the very moment to advance 
—with the other to stand still. This, we have cause to believe, is the real 
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state of feeling amongst the ministers, (although, perhaps, it is more easy 
to point out the conservative than the progressing portion,) and thus, as 
we commenced by saying, their seeming strength is the cause of their 
probable disupion. We will not take the question of the Ballot as an 
example; we fancy (despite of mere popular rumours) that we shall 
find ail the ministers agreed to resist that measure. So far there is 
little fear of a schism; too much importance has been attached to some 
equivocal expressions of Lord John Russell, and of a few immediate 
partizans of the ministry. The threat— If men are to be intimidated 
from giving their votes, then, much as we dislike jt, we must haye the 
ballot,” ought to be regarded merely as an electioneering manceuvre. It 
simply means—" Ifwe are not returned to parliament, we will punish you 
with a new infliction of popular rights ;” and, being safely returned, the 
excuse for dispensing with the Ballot will be—** The bill has worked well. 
Let us wait.” Or, in other words, ** we are now in a majority, what sig- 
nifies further alteration ?” In truth, it is impossible to disguise from our- 
selves the fact, that when ministers have spoken of the Ballot, it has not 
been as a boon to the people, but as a punishment to the Tories. A man 
of ordinary discernment may perceive, therefore, that the “ animis celes- 
tibus ire” are not likely to be kindled by any extraordinary fervour for 
securing the Ballot, and that the intimidation which has not prevented 
the return of my Lord John Russell for Devonshire, will not be con- 
sidered sufliciently strong to warrant “ so dangerous an innovation in 
our constitutional customs,” 

But there is a question that cannot be blinked or delayed,—the 
question of Church Reform; and the degree and nature of that reform 
can scarcely be a matter of easy arrangement with the ministers. From 
the line of conduct Mr, Stanley has adopted,—from the unbending 
haughtiness of his character,—and from engagements to the High- 
church Party, stronger perhaps than those of any other English member 
of the House of Commons, (save, it may be, Sir Robert Inglis,) it is 
difficult to imagine that he will readily subscribe to the pecuniary 
emancipation of dissenters and the diminished “ dignity” of the hierar- 
chical salaries. The most obvious and the most imperiously de- 
manded of all the ecclesiastical reforms (the adjustment of tithes 
only excepted) is, that the treasuries of the Established Church should 
only be supported by its members. No reform short of this will 
satisfy that vast and intrepid body of men, the Dissenters of England, 
who, by siding with the people on political, have won their confidence 
on ecclesiastical matters,—so that not to satisfy the Dissenters will, we 
suspect, be not to satisfy the people, But this species of Reform, 
however just and moderate, cannot possibly be agreed to by Mr. 
Stanley:—the man who is pledged to support the enormities of the 
Church of Ireland, cannot shrink from advocating the petty grievances 
of the Church Establishment of England. He who thinks that the 
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Catholic majority should pay the Protestant few in one country may be 
forgiven for asserting that the Dissenting minority should enrich the 
preponderating division of the Legitimate Establishment in the other. 
We can conceive no reform which Lord Brougham would propose 
from which it is not likely that Mr, Stanley would dissent *. The latter 
gentleman stands, indeed, in a peculiar position ; he is equally dangerous 
as an enemy and a friend—an admirable speaker, he is a bungling 
statesman ; with great talents, he has no judgment; no man debates 
better or legislates worse ; clear, shrewd and penetrating in the House 
of Commons, he is blinder than a mole in the Cabinet’ of St. James’s 
or the councils of the Castle at Dublin. He detects every fallacy in an 
adversary,—he embraces every blunder in a law,—nothing can be 
happier than his replies or more infelicitous than his motions,—he 
hastens to commence and never calculates how he is to proceed,—his 
Bills are brought into the House with a vast flourish of trumpets, they 
vanish in all the skulking obscurity of defeat,—he compromises the 
ministerial wisdom by rushing into a motion, and the ministerial dignity 
by as suddenly forsaking it. Yet this perilous friend would be a terrible 
foe: he is the only man on the ministerial benches capable of replying 
to Peel. To take his counsels from the ministry would be an in- 
calculable blessing,—to transfer his voice to the opposition would be an 
irreparable misfortune. 

With this embarrassing ally, popular questions become doubly 
difficult to the government, and we are sure that there must arise 
many subjects for consideration on which the opinions of Mr, Stanley 
will be in the one scale and the expectations of the English people in 
the other,—the fear of the hostility of the one, the evils of disappointing 
the other! 

And here a new view of the political field forces itself upon us. 
It may be recollected that, in opposition to the generality of our 
contemporaries, we insisted that the necessity of a creation of Peers, so 
far from being removed by the passing of the Reform Bill, would 
become doubly imperious by that event. We said, “ If the Upper 
Chamber cannot agree with this present House of Commons, how can 
you hope that it will agree with the next? Are you afraid of a collision 
now !—be doubly afraid of a collision then ; at present there is one only 
ground of dispute,—with your first Reformed Parliament there will be a 
hundred grounds. Take now, therefore, the opportunity when the 
apparent urgency of the case excuses all extraordinary measures ;—pour 
into the Upper House that necessary infusion of popular principles 
which will bring it into sympathy with the Lower ;—make your Peers 
apparently for the passing of one great national measure and the escape 


* Yet the Tories have affected to consider the opinions of Lord Brougham as more 
congenial with the sentiments of Mr. Stanley than those of any other Member in the 
Cabinet. It is easy to see through their design in this representation, 
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from a probable revolution; but in reality, also, not for the temporary 
occasion, but for permanent ends ;—not for the punishment of the Lords 
because they have resisted the people, but for their real safety because 
they should harmonize with the people.” 

Our reader will perceive that we were right; the necessity fer a 
creation of Peers remains unaltered. Consider the Church Reform, the 
Taxes on Knowledge, the Abolition of Slavery, nay, the minor points of 
the opening the East India Monopoly, and repealing the Bank Charter. 
Is it likely that, on these questions, the Tory majority of the Peers will 
yield to the liberal majority of the Commons? It would be madness to 
expect that England should once more witness the extraordinary spectacle 
of a monarch beseeching the majority of his hereditary counsellors,— 
to walk, amidst the hootings of a derisive people, out of their own 
legislative assembly, and the haughty successors (not, alas! de- 
scendants!) of the Norman dictators of the third Henry, preferring the 
prayer of their Royal Master to what they solemnly asserted they 
believed the dictates of their conscience, the safety of the constitution, 
and the prosperity of the country ;—that humiliating spectacle cannot 
again occur, the disgrace of it was too foul, and the ludibrium too 
galling. As vain would it be to expect that the Peers, aware of the 
danger of being triumphant, would silently submit to perpetual defeats, 
would relinquish their immense majority over the Ministers they hate 
with all the bitterness of a hostile party, and all the vengeance of an 
insulted order,—and that the prudence, which never yet controlled a 
powerful body, will make them vote against the bias of their opinions 
and against the urging of their passions. A corporate body is not like 
one man,—it is not equally open to the view of its own interests: the 
heat of party, the contagion of example, the force of numbers, will 
always stir it up, even in opposition to a prudent or a selfish policy. The 
* verbal fallacies ” will decorate the cause it adopts,—it will be foolish out 
of “a sense of duty,” and fall, by the hands of the people, from “ the 
noble resolution to combat for its rights.” 

We are sure that the justice of these remarks will be commonly ac- 
knowledged; and if so, our policy was right,—and for the sake of the 
Peers themselves, the necessary creation of new Peers should have been 
made long since,—are absolutely required now. To the ministers them- 
selves, the want of harmony between the two bodies must present diffi- 
culties almost insurmountable, and must be a new source of probable 
disunion in the Cabinet. For, on the one hand, is a House of Com- 
mons all but unanimous, pressing on for measures the most popular ; on 
the other, a House of Lords, dark and lowering, and eager to inflict an 
instantaneous death, or, atleast, a tyrannical mutilation, on the_first 
popular bill that is ushered into their assembly. What a dilemma for a 
government !—the bill that pleases one body must offend the. other. 
Every new motion will carry in itself the seeds of a fearful dissension— 
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every popular benefit will contain the probability of a convulsive struggle 
with the privileged order. And this must occasion endless disputes 
among the members of the government ;—there must be some among 
them who, in every new measure, will look to the Peers, and others who 
will consider rether the Commons. What different ends!—The poles 
themselves are not more asunder! The people, too, have cause to be ap- 
prehensive, because, with such a House of Lords, the policy of the less 
popular part of the Cabinet becomes of, perhaps, preponderating influence ; 
— it may also appear, in the eyes of a ministry (who always must be more 
conservative than a people), the wiser policy to lean to. Thus, supposing 
the Peers remain at variance with the people, there will be a general 
suspicion that each popular bill introduced into the House will be but a 
delusion ; that, passing into the next stage of deliberation, it will be as- 
suredly frittered from its efficiency ; that the spring found will never de~ 
scend to the mouths that are thirsting for the stream—but 





** their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 


And this suspicion itself is an evil of no inconsiderable magnitude, 
When the people distrust, even good becomes soured to them—benefits 
are derived from unworthy motives ; the most necessary delays exaspe- 
rate them, and every unavoidable obstacle seems to them to have been 
artfully arranged on purpose to thwart their reasonable desires. How, 
with such a House of Lords, can that state of popular suspicion and its 
consequent evils be avoided ? 

Thus, then, when we begin somewhat carefully to examine the real 
strength of the administration, we find that it is not so firm as it 
appears—and that we have proved what we have set out by saying, 
viz., that the very strength of its majority in the Commons may be the 
cause of its weakness in the Cabinet—it is probable that, ere long, 
some of the present component parts will be separated from each other, 
and, by the laws of political gravity, a few fly off to the natural affinities 
of Toryism, a few remain attached to the stronger attractions (suited to 
their several qualities) of office—of popularity—of party spirit—or of 
liberal and conscientious principle. 

In the above remarks, which relate to views that the daily journals 
have of late entirely neglected, we have not the remotest wish either to 
call up new grounds of popular demand—of public disquietude,—or to 
embarrass the Administration. But we have desired only, in recurring 
to the obvious necessity of harmonizing the two Legislative Assemblies 
at present so discordant, to anticipate, as is the duty of a prudent 
speculator on State-affairs, a most important question which must 
shortly be agitated, and which ought to be adjusted previous to a 
collision, and not subsequent to it;—in the former, it is an evil wisely 
remedied: in the latter, a blunder clumsily repaired. And. jit is also 
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our wish, in speaking of those difficulties under which the ministry 
labour, and which, in the general intoxication of an election, so fa- 
vourable to liberal principles, have been somewhat overlooked, to prepare 
the people for accidents it is for their interest to foresee; for by 
continuing to insist on the great reforms for which a Parliamentary 
reform was required, they will give strength to the more liberal part of 
the Cabinet, and, in case of a division, will retain their friends in office, 
and lose only the support Of the lukewarm. The ministry must be 
supported by the people, because, if the people neglect them, it is to 
the aristocracy they will lean. The ministry must be supported, but in 
case of a schism, what part of the ministry ?—those who advise mea- 
sures popular with the Commons, or those who counsel motiuns ac- 
ceptable to the Peers? If it should come to this alternative, let us 
rather brave the hostility of the Secretary for Ireland as an orator, 
than consent to his projects as a statesman. 

One word more upon a subject (which forms the link between our 
foreign policy and our domestic), before we turn from affairs at home 
to those abroad,—the Dutch war. It will, in all likelihood, be on 
this ground that the Tory Lords will form their first ground of attack on 
the Ministry: it will be their evident tactics not to delay their division 
against the Government for measures of home policy more popular in 
the country; they will probably, on the first onset of the Parliamentary 
compaign, condemn by the votes of their majority the conduct of the 
Government and the continuance of the war. What would be the 
unavoidable result of such a vote? On the one hand, the Government 
must either resign or be remodelled; on the other, they must throw 
themselves on the Commons, and support theit power by a cownter vole. 
Either alternative, how dangerous to the quiet of the country! — If 
the first, the Ministry are shaken—perhaps dissolved; if the last, the 
House of Lords is at once in open collision with the Representatives of 
the People. In all honesty, and with sincere respect, we ask the Ministers 
if they can foresee this choice of evils, and not endeavour to prevent it 
while there is yet time? “ Content the people, and manage the nobles— 
in that one maxim lies the secret of a wise Government ;” such is the 
observation of Machiavel in one of his happiest passages. There is but 
one mode, at this day, of “ managing” the nobles of England: they 
must be brought, by a conservative admixture of enlightened men, into 
subscribing without danger, because without a struggle, to “ the content 
of the people.” 

From these considerations, we now turn to indulge in a few remarks 
upon the aspect of affairs abroad. 
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THE WAR—THE CONDUCT OF OUR GOVERNMENT DURING “TAR CONFER- 
ENCE—THE CONDUCT OF HOLLAND—THE REASONS FOR OUR EXPEDI- 
TION TO ANTWERP—OUR POSITION NOW THAT ANTWERP IS TAKEN, 


No slight change has passed over the spirit of our times since Swift, 
by the witty fabrication of Prior’s journey to Paris, thought it néces- 
saty to prepare tlie public mind for that terrible calamity—a peace. 

olin Bull was then, indeed, what the author of Gulliver describes 
him—a hot-headed, bullying kind of fellow, with both hands in the 

kets which he was always ready to empty to sustain his honour, as 
fre called it, and support his quarrel, which was (generally speaking) 
somebody else’s quarrel, into which he peked his impertinent nose, 
swaggering and swearing with all the purse-proud, plethoric impudence 
of a gentleman better fed than taught—‘ that he would break the peace 
if he liked it, for he had plenty of money to pay for the mending of it.” 
Who, in the name of Providence, would trace any identity between the 
rubicund, jolly, and fisticufling ghost of England’s ancient peculiarities, 
and her present thin, and spare, and careful-looking Genius, who turns 
up his eyes, and locks up his bureau at the very mention of “ war,” 
which he vows to God it is quite impossible that he can pay for? What 
is it to him, says he, if the Poles are massacred, or the Germans en- 
slaved? Poor creature! he has no pity for any other calamities than 
his own, and how should he? Has he not borne the world’s misfortunes 
on his shoulders—has he not bled for other people, and paid for other 
people long enough—getting more kicks than halfpence—meeting with 
nought but ingratitude and injustice ; and what can be expected from 
him now !—are not his lands full deeply mortgaged—has he not been 
borrowing, and giving bonds and bills, which some people call his own 
post obits, deeming they can never be paid but by his death? Then, 
is not his whole household out of order—has he not got an extravagant, 
good-for-little chaplain, who is always teasing and squeezing at his 


' farmers’ leather ‘purses ?—and has he not got a banker, who insists 


upon keeping all his money concerns secret from lim—so that he never 
knows how much ready cash he has, and is always exposed to the 
risk of having his drafts dishonoured?--and has he not had a 
set of stewards, an infamous corrupt set of stewards, who declared 
they had a right to manage his estate, and expend lis revenue, 
without any leave, or permission, or authority from him,—sayin 

that he had no business with their appointment, for that they had 
appointed themselves for the last two hundred years at least, and 
that, therefore, they had a clear and decided, and not to be disputed 
vested inteftest in the receiving and paying away of his property? 
Ay; certes, poor John has gone though a great deal—and what is 
even worse—he has got through a great deal—so that there is little 
marvel that he is nervous, and querulous, and fidgety, and mightily 
given to economy and calculation—Lord bless us—The Rothan lads, 
who learnt to divide a farthing into a hundred pieces, were nothing to 
him. It is no marvel all this, and more the pity; but the difficulty we 
have always to guard against, when our ruin has been commenced by 
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one extreme of conduct, is, that it be not completed by another. It 
follows not as a matter of course, because an extravagant readiness for 
war is pernicious, that security lies in an avaricious appetite for peace. 
We have idly—madly interfered with foreign affairs in past times ; this 
forms no reason for totally neglecting them now. 

They who have an exaggerated fear of things proceeding to extre- 
mities deprive themselves of one of the most powerful means by which 
such a calamity is averted, viz.—the fears of their enemies. They who 
adopt the determination never to take up arms, except when the very 
Palladium of the state is in danger, contend under every disadvantage, 
and must be altogether ruined by defeat. If anything could justify our 
Government's culpable indifference to Poland—its tame defence of 
Germany—and the kind of underhand, pettifogging evasion of the laws 
which has distinguished its policy in respect to Portugal—it is the 
raven croak that burst forth at the sight of the shadow in the shape of 
war; the Tory lamentation, when the arms of France and England 
were seen united together. ‘* War, war, war,” resounded on eve 
side; fora moment nobody stopped to look and consider what this 
bugbear really was. One miracle succeeded another. The city of 
London protested its poverty; Lord Verulam displayed his eloquence. 
It was a strange thing, it was an awful thing, it was a wicked thing, 
it was a whiggish thing—nay, there was even radicalism about it, 
for our fleet was sailing in company with that of the tri-coloured 
flag—and we were about to assist those rebellious rascals, the Bel- 
gians, against the excellent, conciliatory King of the Dutch, The 
enthusiastic admirers of the economical, peace-loving Mr. Pitt were 
astounded at the warlike waste that was about to be made of men 
and money. Poor souls! they could not bear to see Europe deso- 
lated by a war similar to that they had so utterly discountenanced! It 
was a crying shame to think of Old England being again called upon 
to fight the battles of the Continent. The cry was disgusting as coming 
from them, though the fect was startling in itself; and not the less so, 
for the long train of protocols by which this sudden explosion of 
energy was prepared. We viewed this event, neither quite prepared 
to approve a proceeding which seemed too ‘violent in its execution, be- 
cause not complete in its result; nor yet altogether willing to pronounce 
it unjustified by circumstances, and sure to be a failure. As far as 
Antwerp is concerned, the impregnable citadel is now taken, and Gene- 
ral Chassé—the paragon of Dutch chivalry—has surrendered without a 
wound! But the capture of the citadel of Antwerp, in bringing us one 
step nearer to the end—makes us cast our eyes more attentively back 
to the origin—of the war. And, in considering what is to be our next 
measure, We revert once more to the plots and policy of the Conference. 

The poor Conference!—it died blunderingly as it had lived; 
and a sorry creation it was! Duplicity here—uncertainty there—a 
variety of parties having different views, all professedly united and 
anxious for the same objects: disagreeing when apart—meeting for the 
purpose of agreement, and compromising the wishes of each in order 
to procure the consent of all,—was it likely—was it possible—¢hat any- 
thing like a fixed and determinate course of policy should be pursued 
by a body 8o weak, so irresolute, so divided? No; what was likely to 
be the case was the case:—a perpetual change in language, and a 
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decided ru in action whenever the parties were called to fulfil 
the mets mre threats which they had made with diGerens intentions. 
Our own Government, we fear, is liable to one charge, and that a 
weighty one, throughout the whole of these transactions: never to have 
determined exactly what it was desirous to do. True, we had an object 
before us—at least so it was said—peace; but is it possible to 
trace anything like the workings out of a determined plan in the course 
which we pursued in order to obtain that peace? Now we allowed the 
Prince of Orange to declare that we were favourable to claims which 
the Belgian nation had publicly denounced. Now we interfered to pre- 
vent the success of his arms to which the Belgian nation seemed quietly 
to submit. At one time, we apparently made up our minds to force upon 
Belgium the conditions to which Holland had agreed. At another 
time we persevered in our resolution to force upon Holland the terms 
to which Belgium had been made to assent. We do not say that circum- 
stances did not, in somewise, account for this conduct. We admit 
that there wanted the fixed resolution of a master-mind to control 
circumstances. If we,—as the parties most interested,—-had decided 
originally upon any one course, and insisted, without stirring one step 

om our opinion, upon that course being adopted, neither France on the 
one side, nor Prussia on the other, nor the King of Holland, nor the 
Government of Belgium,—the first obstinate, the latter insolent,—would, 
or could have resisted the fiat we pronounced to them. But we have 
accommodated ourselves to this difficulty, and accommodated ourselves 
to that difficulty ; and in endeavouring to pursue a path in which no 
obstacles were to be found, have gone at every step farther into a laby- 
rinth in which obstacles surround us on every side. Our two main 
faults were, favouring the election of Prince Leopold, and changing 
(after once adopting them) the Eighteen into the Twenty-four Articles. 
In respect to the first, there is no folly so great in politics as to seem 
to gain an advantage where no advantage is really obtained. Why 
did not we think of this before we set the statesmanlike Lord Ponsonby 
on intriguing to procure ‘‘ our Great Pensioned” the throne of Belgium ? 
In fixing upon the Sovereign of that country the title of prefét of England, 
we forced upon him the necessity of becoming the servant of France. We 
nominally connected ourselves more closely with the cause of Belgium, 
by the very act which, in reality, tended to separate us from that cause. 
We placed ourselves, and we placed Leopold himself, in a false posi- 
tion, of which we have already experienced some of the disadvantages, 
but not yet got through half the difficulties. 

As for the change from the Eighteen to the Twenty-four Articles, it 
was wrong because it was a change; a change not sufficient todo much 
benefit to Belgium, if Belgium had before been seriously aggrieved, and 
yet sufficient to give Holland a kind of pretext for not acceding to it. 
Besides, though the difference between the Eighteen and the Twenty-four 
Articles is slight, the difference in consideration and moral power—that 
which should be the great power of all arbitrators—between those who 
abide by what they have once declared irrevocable, and those who swerve 
in the slightest degree from what they had pronounced immutable,—the 
difference between stability and instability, certitude and incertitude, 
in persons placed in the situation of the Conference, is beyond all 
calculation. The word “irrevocable,” once abandoned, was from that 
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moment impotent and ridiculous; and, as it always happens, an act of 
violence became necessary in order to maintain a feeble character. 

But let us observe, that in neither of these cases which affix a a 
upon our conduct, is there to be found much excuse for that of th h. 
The King of the Netherlands could hardly complain of our abandonment 
of his son, since he himself actually refused to consent to his nomination : 
while the Twenty-four Articles which he refused ate so nearly similar to 
the Eighteen which he accepted, that the Belgian Government ob- 
tained the credit for conceding to, and the Cabinet of the Hague showed 
an inconsistency in resisting, them. The reader remembers the old- 
fashioned weather-glass, in which there were two little figures who 
alternately appeared and vanished,—from the construction of the 
machine they could not appear together. Such a macliine has been the 
Conference ; and such dignified little puppets have been the two puis- 
sant sovereigns of Holland and Belgium. One was sure to be all 
concession and complaisance, when the other was supposed resolved 
not to concede; then, again, as this advanced a little, that receded. It 
would seem as if the pigmy creatures felt proud of obtaining attention, 
and were resolved not to sink by good sense into insignificance. More 
especially that excellent King William—a waiter upon Providence—an 
expectant of some lucky chance—throughout the whole of this inter- 
minable affair, has been: peculiar fur the grace with which he has changed 
from civility to severity, when his neighbours have by chance shown a 
disposition to be reasonable. Thus it was curious enough to see the 
sudden start of the Dutch Cabinet, when, after the note of the 30th of 
June, it had seemed to invite a negotiation which it knew the then exist- 
ing administration in Belgium would decline. It was singular enough 
to see the sudden start of the Dutch Cabinet—the change from the 
polite desire to do everything which was agreeable, to the stern resolution 
to insist upon the immediate execution of its precise wishes, when, by a 
change in the Belgian Government, those difficulties in the way of an 
arrangement were smoothed away which King William had so cordially 
expected to encounter. Poor Monsieur Van Zuylen!—all those pretty 
professions of good will and a desire to oblige, which had been so pro- 
pitiously lisped forth, were to be at once abandoned for the haughty 
tones of dignified remonstrance and defiance. M. de Talleyrand smiled, 
—Lord Palmerston twitched his whiskers,—and this marvellous mysti- 
fication was denounced in a new protocol; which, in a paraphrase of 
astonishment, declared that, just at the moment when it was least to be 
expected, a manifesto had been launched against the confiding Con- 
ference. But the confiding Conference avenged itself in protocol 70 ;— 
only think, reader, of the miraculous industry by which seventy protocols 
have been achieved! Protocol 70 (which though, after the genius 
of such productions, tolerably lengthy, may be recited in a few words) 
contains the proposition of France and England ; first, that Belgium 
should be free, from the 8ist of January, 1832, of the arrearages of the 
debt; secondly, that if the Belgian territory be not evacuated by the 
15th of October, Holland should be inflicted with a weekly penalty of a 
million of florins levied on the arrearages due from the 31st of January, 
1832, and afterwards on the capital of the debt. The plenipotentiaries 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, consented to the first proposition, but 
deciared they had no instructions (the ordinary diplomatic language) 
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in respect to the second—although, if France and England should 
unite in any measures of force, to such measure@ thiey—the ministers 
of these ‘states—were authorized to declare that their Government 
would not consent. . A gentle proposition’ ‘too was at this time made 
to refer the ultimate decision of the course to be adopted to the 
court of Berlin. This courteous proposition was refused by France and 
England, and the measures which have since been carried into execu- 
tion determined upon and announced. 

No one can doubt that decided measures of some sort were become 
necessary, or that the seventy ptotocols were to be doomed to ridicule 
everlasting. Whether the measures adopted were the best, or whether 
measures of that kind need have been necessary, is another question, 
which involves not only the conduct of this administration, but of that 
which had preceded it. But the result of a decided step in affairs ought 
to be their decision; and the faultwhich we find with that now made 
is, that with the Citadel of Antwerp already taken, the subject in dispute 
is as far from being advanced as before Marshal Gerard crossed the 
frontier. The inept conduct of the Belgian chamber, which vindicated 
its character for insolent insignificance to the last, is another circum- 
stance, which, in involving a great principle,—that of interference,— 
tends much to the embarrassment of affairs. But whatever may be our 
speculations as to the future in referring to the past—we should only be 
looking at half the question if we looked at the expedition against 
Antwerp as a matter by itself. It resulted not only from the state of 
Belgium, but from the state of France; and it did not happen to be 
simply a question with us, as to whether we should have recourse to 
hostile proceedings in conjunction with France, but whether we should 
do that or allow France to enter Belgium without our concurrence ! 
The only condition on which the Duke de Broglie would accept the 


government was, that of the entry of the French troops into Bel- 


gium. We were called upon to assent to, or to oppose this entry, 
it was insisted upon by no military conqueror, by no warlike genius 
—but by a} minister of peaceful habits—by a man anxious for peace, 
The long state of suspense and uncertainty in which France, by the 
agitation of this Belgian question, had been maintained, made it a matter 
of urgent necessity to a new administration to commence with some- 
thing like an appearance of decision. 

The administration of the Duke de Broglie was the best, if not the 
only guarantee for repose in France; and with repose in France must 
be more or less connected the tranquillity of this country. That we 
were favourable to such an administration, and anxious, if possible, to 
secure its accession and stability, was one of the causes, no doubt, of 
the policy our Government pursued, and a course which we are not 
willing to find fault with. Indeed, it is no marvellous or difficult thing 
to find fault; and though there is a mystery and an awe in those red 
boxes, and those long and gloomy passages, and those at once smart 
and solemn clerks of the foreign-office which rather impose upon the 
uninitiated ; yet there springs up a courage with criticism which ‘enables 
us to say, though our present minister is able and clever—cleverer and 
abler than most of his predecessors—yet that the shades of Downing- 
street are not always classic, and that our foreign affairs have not been 
conducted with that high and mastet-hand which wielded the destinies of 
England in the days of a Cromwelland a Chatham, But if we compare 
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the state in which we now are, with that in which, if an opposite 
had been in power, and an opposite policy had been pursued, we should 
have been, the most querulous amongst us will see little reason to 
complain. What answer would a Tory government have given to the 
Duke de Broglie? Should we have been at peace if Sir R. Peel had been 
ime minister of this country? We should have been at war :—not 
in unity with France, but in hostility to France; not for the purpose 
of procuring a permanent peace by a short effort, but with almost the 
certainty of commencing a war—a war of incalculable duration—a war 
of opinion—in which we, the free people of England, would have been 
engaged against the freedom of France—against the freedom of Ger- 
many—against the freedom of Portugal—against the freedom of man- 
kind. The cause of the King of Holland is not the cause of the King 
of Holland alone. He has connected himself with the oppressors, and 
we have taken the side of the oppressed: he has destroyed our ancient 
sympathies and our ancient recollections ; and for the same reason that 
we ae ued with his people formerly, we find ourselves opposed to them 
now. What feeling can there remain in favour of the vanquishers of 
Alba, when they are become the brethren of the Holy Alliance? What 
prestige remains to the name of William of Nassau, when it designates 
the friend of the destroyer of the Poles ? 

But the citadel of Antwerp is taken—and what now is likely to result ? 
We have expressed, and we repeat, our regret—that affairs were not 
brought to such a point, that by one effort similar to that we have been 
making, they would have been decided. We regret that the taking of 
Antwerp is not more important in itself—but we see beyond its mere 

session by the Belgians—a great moral advantage that has resulted 

rom its capture, The union between France and England has been 

successful in carrying the object it had in view, and, whatever that 
object might be, its attainment—in the impression it will produce—is 
of no inconsiderable value. 

France and England united, have obtained in three weeks by an act of 
energy and decision—what—during three years of friendly conferen- 
cizing and conversationing in Downing Street, they were unable to 
obtain. Russia, so potent in her embassies, has slumbered on her arms— 
and Prussia, so loud in her protestations, has done nothing more than 
protest—an infinitude of minor questions are now starting up—but these, 
and such as these, always disappear before a policy that shows modera- 
tion in its ends, but determination in its means. The great, and the only 
important question—is—whether the absolute powers are determined 
a a war of principle or not ?—If they are—the Union of France and 

ngland is necessary in order to obtain victory ;—if they are not—that 
Union may be still necessary in order to maintain peace. 

That the French should forsake their ancient ambition, and that we 
should retain our present alliance, is the best, and perhaps the only 
check upon a struggle, which, whatever way it terminate, would be a 
misery to mankind. A calm but bold tone, and-a firm bearing—an 
inclination to avoid war, if it be possible, and to take as our firmest ally, 
if we must engage in it— Public Opinion—such is the policy, and such 
the thoughts, which should at this time be present to the minister 
for the foreign department of England, who will have to justify his 
conduct before a reformed House of Commons, 
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COUNT PECCHIO’S NOTIONS OF ENGLAND*, 


** Ler him who wishes to become acquainted with English politics, 
read M. de Pradt:—let him who reads for reading sake, read the fol- 
lowing observations of Giuseppe Pecchio.” 

So says Giuseppe Pecchio. Giuseppe is obliging. The Quarterly 
Review, which, being the great Church journal, invariably acts. upon a 
Christian principle, for it raises the poor work and abases the lofty one ; 
the Quarterly Review, which makes poets of butlers and butlers o 
—which in political statistics extols Mr. Sadler, and in literature calls 
Croker’s edition of Boswell the “ book that next to Homer the world 
could least easily lose ;’—the Quarterly Review assures us, that ‘ the 
little volume” of Giuseppe Pecchio “ contains both descriptions and 
remarks of considerable merit.” The reader, if he has lately studied 
the Quarterly Review, will therefore understand, that Count Pecchio has 
written “a little volume” of insufferable trash. It is true that he is 
fond of quoting eminent men: Montesquieu and Helvetius are house- 
hold words with him. It is ordinarily a bad sign of a man’s respecta- 
bility when you find him always talking of great people ;—the respecta- 
bility of Count Pecchio as an author is-‘no exception to the rule. True 
that he philosophizes,—nay, the anonymous editor of the work informs 
us, ‘* that it cannot, at any rate, be denied that he thinks for himself,” 
Happy if, thus ** thinking for himself,” he had reserved solely for his own 
use the monopoly of the manufacture! Yes, he philosophizes, and thus he 
accounts for the philosophy of the English:—*t Who would not become 
a philosopher if he were shut up in a house for so many hours by the 
inclemencies of the weather, with a cheerful fire, quiet and obedient 
servants, a good-humoured wife, and silence within doors and without ?” 
It is, we suspect, on such grounds, and on such grounds alone, that 
Count Giuseppe Pecchio himself has become a philosopher. The expe- 
riment has not succeeded. It has often been remarked that the English 
do not gesticulate so much as their continental neighbours. Giusep 
Pecchio, inspired by his cheerful fire and obedient servants, traces the 
effect to its causes.—‘* Why is it,” saith he, ‘ that the English gesti- 
culate so little, and have their arms almost always glued to their sides ? 
~——Because,” he ingeniously adds, ** the rooms are so small that it is 
impossible to wave one's arm without breaking something or inconve- 
niencing somebody.” Yet, assuredly, there are times when even a 
‘* good-humoured wife" ceases to nail the philosopher to the fire-side, 
and he indulges in a walk !—Does he then gesticulate in Regent-street, 
or wave his arms in Hyde Park ?—or doth the philosophizing Count 
suppose that even in those places there would not be room for him to 
indulge in the mountebank antics which are common to the Continent ? 
Giuseppe also assures us, that the reason we don’t dance well is because 
we do not practice, on account of the thinness of the houses ;—if we cut 
a caper in the third story, we should go “ like a bombshell” into the 
kitchen! This is one of the remarks, we conclude, which, in the eyes of 
the Quarterly, have “ considerable merit.” We were not aware, by the 
way, that it was in houses that the peasants of France practised dancing. 


* Semi-serious Observations of an Italian Exile, Effingham Wilson. 1833, 
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But here, perhaps, Count Giuseppe is only in jest—no uniikely suppo- 
sition ; for 


‘¢ Gentle dulness ever loves a joke.” 


Count Pecchio, however, soon grows undeniably grave. He proceeds 
to inform us that in England,  Over-elegance has not yet spoiled that 
taste for nature which is the prevailing characteristic of the nation ;— 
dress and manner, compliments and salutes—all, even to the conclusion 
of letters, is redolent of simplicity.” 

Alas—and seriously—would that this were true! We are the most 
artificial of nations. Look at our fashions—our Almack’s—our water 
ing-places, and then talk of “ simplicity.” But what can you think of 
a man’s talent for observation, who assures you of our taste for nature ? 
We can only say with the Editor—* Count Pecchio thinks for himself.” 
The Count then wanders through some remarks on the Parliamentary 
Opposition, without which, he says, we should have no literature,—and 
an eulogium on turnpike-roads, which is really the best part of the book ; 
and he then at length finds his way—to Market! Here one commodity 
surprises him—it surprises ws no less.—** In their markets,” quoth he, 
“a commodity is to be met with, which is very rarely found in the 
markets of the Continent—books!—How often have I seen two or 
three hundred volumes exposed for sale on a stall, and disappear in a 
couple of hours! Scarcely have I been able to make my way to the 
bench, such a crowd of farmers has been standing over the books, read 
ing, selecting, purchasing. What a favourable idea must not the tra- 
veller form of the enlightenment of a people who read and buy books! 
—and what books ?—Not interpretations of dreams, legends, and such 
nonsense, but Bibles, the works of Addison, Milton—Milton, * the Eng- 
lish Homer !” 

The poor dear Count!—He was evidently taken in ;—they were 
ballads the good people were buying!—and Giuseppe took Nancy 
Dawson for the Bible, and ** Gallopping dreary dun” for “ the English 
Homer!” The Count clenches the paragraph by adding, that ‘“ Edu- 
cation has become so common in England, that by way of economy, 
ladies are now employed to make the calculations for the Nautical 
Almanack.” The words ** so common in England” mean—if they 
mean anything—that the ladies of England are commonly employed in 
making calculations for the Nautical Almanack. This is probably one 
of those profound truths which, as the reviewer in the Quarterly ex- 
presseth it, ** present a pleasing contrast to the spleen, insolence, and 
self-conceit of Prince Puckler Muskau!” We allow the fact—the two 
travellers are not alike. 

The Count having once given lessons in Italian,—(and, by the way, 
he states this fact in a manner that does him honour ; and we are ready, 
while condemning him as an author, to respect him therefore as a man ; 
—he will not thank us for the antithesis) — becomes acquainted with a 
Reverend ——-——, who keeps a footman, who wears “ white cotton 
stockings, not clocked however.” We are informed of this reverend 
gentleman, that “* His coat, made in the fashion of the English riding- 
coat, was of velvet /—a stuff which excites in all, from king to muleteer, 
more respect than any other!! Hacept this, there was not the most 
remote indication of his profession about him!” “ Except this!”"— 
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“ Profession!"”——Why, does the man really think our patsons walk 
about in velvet coats ?—No;—they are bad enough, it is true, but they 
are not quite capable of that yet. 

The Count afterwards informs us that, if his readers wish to know the 
manners of the higher classes, they may consult truer and better painters, 
viz. * Pope’s Rape of the Lock—Lord Byron in Don Juan,” and ABOVE 
ALL, the Novel published last year under the title of Almack’s!!! This 
is excellent! Fancy the Continent judging of our manners by the very 
worst of all the fashionable novels,—a work written with the pen of a 
housemaid, and conceived with the soul of a cook, The Count, who, as 
we are all agreed, thinks for himself,—thinks differently,—and ends his 
chapter by declaring, that the author of Almack’s * is an angel,—who 
writes like an angel.’ So much for the Count’s knowledge of English 
fashion, and his taste for English literature. Still more singularly does 
he edify us afterwards,—for he tells us, that ‘if you be a bachelor and 
young, (but not licentious—at least openly,) and fall ill,—you will 
have the visits of ai. the married and marriageable ladies of your 
acquaintance.” Oh, the unconscionable Giuseppe, to set the mouths 
of his Italian compatriots watering at this intelligence! ‘* Ad our pretty 
ones—did he say all?” We then have a very charming sentimental 
episode, in a platonic friendship formed by the Count with a young 
lady,—who, “ knowing that his linen was neglected,” “ with gentle 
violence took upon herself to set every thing to rights !—mended up 
(the Count’s) lacerated equipments, and marked his name on his hand- 
kerchief and shirts!” ‘Tender sensibility !—Giuseppe—worthy of the 
name he bears—afterwards thinks it necessary to declare, that * he 
never had the slightest unbecoming thought of that young lady,—on the 
word of a man of honour!” If Count Pecchio is not enamoured of the 
young ladies who pay him visits and “ set everything to rights,”—he 
makes up for his coldness to them, by falling in love with our children. 
He informs us, that ‘they are washed two or three times a day; and 
every day they change their clothes, at least once.” All we can say to 
this is,—that these are not the children that go to school. He also 
says, they are made ‘serene in countenance and healthful in body,” by 
the “* invariable mildness and placability of their parents! and the total 
absence of unpleasing olyects.” Perhaps the good Giuseppe does not 
think a birch rod an unpleasing object,—but if he does so think—we 
beg civilly to inform him, that it is a spectacle presented more fre- 
quently to English children, than to those of any other nation under the 
sun. This must be a difficult truth for the Count to swallow; for, 
according to him,—* long lamentations and fits of crying’—are never 
to be heard “ in genteel houses.” Did it ever oceur to him, that in a 
genteel house, perhaps the nursery is removed as far as _ possible out of 
hearing ? 

A new trait of paternal virtue now strikes the admiring Count. 
** Here!” he exclaims with enthusiasm, * the father does not interfere 
at all in the education of his sons: he is absorbed in business, and 
abandons them, therefore, to the care of the mother!”—Amiable and 
faithful discharge of fatherly duties,—were it true!—but, alas! the 
Count is under a delusion—juvat ire sub umbrd—the little masters are 
“ abandoned” to ‘the tender mercies of academical Thwackums, Se- 
riously, on so important a subject as education, a subject on which a 
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anes foreigner might have given us so many useful hints—might 
ve ex so many national errors—it is even more -melancholy 
than ludicrous to find this gentleman, so bepraised in the Quarterly, 
uttering the most wondrous platitudes, and falling into the most. la- 
mentable blunders. In one page he says, gravely, and without the least 
qualification—“ all the boys in the island can ride, because they are 
accustomed to it from the tenderest age.” In another page he tells 
us,—* that there are (indeed) two things in the present system of 
education, that he cannot approve.” Will it be believed, that the first 
of these is the “ excess of reading?” Did this gentleman ever converse 
with one boy educated at a public school? Did he ever attend a wine 

rty at the Universities? The ordinary course of English education 
is comprised within six volumes—four of them Latin, and two Greek. 
For what else we know, we teach ourselves when our education is over. 
But perhaps to Count Pecchio, six volumes may be an excess of 
reading,—were they like his own they certainly might be! His second 
objection is to “the stays worn by the ladies.” Profound Count 
Pecchio!—in male education he sees nothing but too much learning ; 
and in female—only a superabundance of whalebone. 

It is impossible to follow this critic of the customs, manners, and 
institutions of a great nation, through all the disconnected and guideless 
ramblings into which he wanders, from ‘ plum puddings” to the 
“integrity of judges,” from the page in which he informs us that 
Unitarians do not believe in the Trinity—to that in which he hears Mr. 
Buxton promise justice to some dancing savages. 

From these fatiguing excursions, he makes, at length, a long and 
complacent pause in—our Lunatic Asylums. There ends his book,— 
and there will we leave himself. Enough has been said to show how 
crude are Count Pecchio’s remarks—how confused and erring his 
information upon the most ordinary topics on which it has pleased him 
to treat. It only remains for us to add—that these faults are not 
counterbalanced by any beauties of composition. His style—in what- 
ever language it be read—will be found flippant without humour—and 
feeble without simplicity. No new facts bear out the extraordinary 
poverty of the remarks. [From the Dan of the first page, to the 
Beersheba of the last, “ all is barren.” If we be asked why we have 
singled out this book for exposure, we answer—less for the sake of 
proving the faults of Count Pecchio, than for that of displaying the 
grounds upon which the Reviewers of the Quarterly commend, Those 
critics who perceived no merit in Prince Piickler Muskau, despite 
his errrors—(which we ourselves did not spare)—may well recommend 
the vapid balderdash of Count Giuseppe Pecchio. The public will 
now judge for themselves how far reliance is to be placed in the 
Archimandrites of that journal who, in literature always praise a foolish 
thing, and in politics never write a wise one. 
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“SOME RESULTS OF THE HIGH-TAX PLAN, © | 


THe annual income of Great Britain has been estimated at three hundred 
millions ; the net annual taxation is at nt forty-six millions and’a half, 
or nearly one stxth of each individual's revenue. Considering, however, 
that about one-third of the national income arises from inert capital — 
perty emphatice, and that the bulk of taxation virtually presses upon profits, 
or is raised upon articles which form the a consumption of ea 
and middling classes, but are trivial items in the expenditure of the rich, it 
is probable that, on the average, one-fourth of every producer's income is 
taken from him by taxation. Great as this amount unquestionably is, the 
pressure ig in many cases aggravated by the favour shown to peculiar 
interests, by the complex mode and by the absurdly heavy rate of our taxa- 
tion, as well as by the expenses which are rendered-necessary in conse- 
quence of the high-tax and chandler-shop systems. . Amongst the mis- 
chievous effects of the former plan are the ‘checks which it imposes upon 
trade, the unnecessary burdens it throws —_ the consumer, the extensive 
smuggling it induces, and the expense which is incurred in the vain attempt 
to put it down. The present article will be confined to the effects of the 
mye as connected with the two latter points. Its object will be to show 
that an useless expenditure is now kept up, and that, virtually, a consider- 
able remission of taxation may be effected with ree att slender means. 

The total amount of the expenses incurred in the endeavour to prevent 
smuggling cannot well be ascertained, Like many other branches of Go- 
vernment expenditure, the payments are charged upon various funds: part 
is paid by the Customs, part by the Excise, part by the Navy; and the 
expenses of prosecutions, &c. are blended with other legal charges, or 
mixed up with “ heads of expenditure’ where no mortal would dream of 
their concealment. The exciseman is as much engaged in preventing 
smuggling as in “ bringing articles to charge,” and is at once a “ revenue 
and a“ preventive” officer. It is probable, too, that many of the “ coast 
blockade" have been pensioned amongst other seamen, and are increasin 
the heavy dead weight of the “ Navy non-effective service.” The subjoin 
table exhibits pretty accurately the direct expenses, as far as the means of 
ascertaining them exist. It is compiled from the Finance Accounts, except- 
ing the cost of the coast blockade, which is set down at the round amount 
stated by Government. It should be observed that this branch has been 
transferred from the Navy to the Customs during the present year, and that 


a considerable saving is contemplated from the alteration. e items for 
legal charges, as they stand below, must be taken cum grano on both sides, 
Paw sy Cusroms. Ireland. Great Britain, Total. 
Cruisers _ ‘ ° ° £13,345 £90,656 £104,001 
Harbour Vessels ° ° . 232 4,360 4,502 
Preventive Water-Guard : 111,265 184,906 296,171 
Nea p . ° re ° Coal . ° 17,502 17,502 
ayments on account of the t 
"Blockade JOE o | a 08 2,106 
Compensation to Naval Officers 
employed in the Coast-Guard 2,342 10,866 13,208 
Service for loss of half-pay . 
Par sy Exciss. 
Day-Pay to Weighers, Watchmen, 
Tide-Waiters, Watermen, Set-} . ‘ e 2,184 2,184 
ters, and Boatmen . ° 
Cruisers p P " 2 s - 5,948 5,948 
Pensions to Officers and Seamen 
tian. } Lat a ee. 570 





£127,184 £319,698 £446,882 
Jan.—voL. xxxVII. NO. CXLV. c 
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Ireland. Great Britain. _ Total. 


Paw sr Narr. rought forward) £127,184 £319,698 £446,882 
“Salvin | EB gee 





arp ex Custousi—Law charges bg 4,802 4,802 
‘aip wx Exciss.—Law charges ° . 5,706 7,651 11,357 


£132,890 £332,161 £623,041 
The foreign commodities in which smuggling is chiefly carried on are 
brandy, geneva, and tobacco (for the mode of smuggling silk goods is dis- 
tinct ad that of running spirits, &c., and those duties are at present under 
consideration). The net produce of these articles, in 1831, is shown by the 


ing table :— 
se Ireland. Great Britain, Total. 
Brandy . . . « £9923 £1,378243 £1,388,166 
Geneva . . . . ] 561 25,331 26,892 
Tobacco and Snuff . ° 626,484 2,333,840 2,960,324 


£637,968 £3,737,414 44,375,382 


From which it appears, that, independent of all charges of collection, the 
sum of (at least) 610,000/. is annually Pew to secure 4,375,000/., being a 
cost of more than 14 per cent., which, added to the expense of collecting, 
would the total to upwards of 18 percent. Upon a superficial view, 
such a system appears unsound, and this unsoundness is more manifest on 
examination; the high rate of duty not only induces smuggling, but (in 
the two first articles, at least) it most probably causes an actual diminution 
of the revenue. From 1796 to 1806, the duty on Hollands varied from 7s. 6d. 
to lds. a n, and the annual average consumption was upwards of 
‘700,000 gallons: the duty is now 22s. 6d. TF and the annual con- 
sumption of duty paid is 30,000 gallons. With a tax of from 250 to 450 
per cent., the average revenue was at least 350,000/.; under a duty of 700 
per cent., it is 26,0007, The population of the country has increased near! 
one-half, the Custom duties three-fourths; but the Custom duty on this 
pemeees article has fallen 1300 per cent., or from 350 to 26. As regards 
y, the results are similar in kind, though not in degree. In 1814, the 
duty was raised from 14s. to 18s. 10d, a gallon (wine measure):+ the con- 
sumption decreased from 1,820,000 to 720,000 gallons, and the revenue fell 
from 1,370,000/. to 825,000/., though it has since recovered in the amount 
received, but not in the quantity consumed. In 1689, the annual consump- 
tion in England, at a duty of about 100 per cent. on the prime cost, was 
1,989,165 gallons. Since that period, the population (including Scotland) 
has nearly quadrupled; the national income me increased seven-fold, the 
Custom duties eighteen-fold; but the nominal consumption of brandy is 
less than it was 140 years ago. If the principle of finance,—that a mode- 
rate duty on a — article of weeny mies will yield more than an enor- 
mous Ohe,—were altogether unknown, these facts would seem to prove that 
a reduction of the duty to as near rum (9s. a gallon) as would be equivalent 
to the difference of expense between the carriage from the West Indiés or 
Bourdeaux, would not diminish the revenue on brandy. About hollands 














* It is singular that no charge for law expenses appears to have been incurred 
by the “ Customs"’ in Ireland, above all other places. The only inference is, that 
they are charged upon some other fund. In Great Britain, too, this is probably 
the case to a considerable extent. 

t The present duty of 22s. 6d. arises from the substitution of the imperial for 
the wine gallon, not from the imposition of an additional duty. A portion of geneva 
was included in the amounts in the text, but the quantity was small, and, of course, 
does not affect the comparative amount, We ‘have no means of ascertaining the 
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there can be no question, nor if there were, would it be of any moment 
point of view: the sum of 20,0000 te of th erent acto 2 
The question of tob bacco is nearl clear, notwithstanding the , 
on 0 y as ear, 1 
|e ree te rate of the tax. The prime cost of the commodity varies 
d. to 6d. per Ib.; the duty is 3s. per lb., or from 600 to 1200 per cent. The 
tax upon cigars is, proportionately, much lower. In effecting a reduction 
with a view to put a stop to illicit a an duty must, of course, be 
considerably decreased: the exact d it is difficult to fix upon ; it t 
better, ¥ verse be determined by a Parliamentary or Government inquiry, 
when the practicability of an ad valorem duty t be also 
Sir Henry Parnell suggests a shilling as an experiment. When the facts 
connected with the article are examined, it would appear that even 9d. a 
pound might not eventually cause a greater reduction in the revenue than 
the saving in the reduction of the fiscal forces would make Dy 1711, 
under a duty which Davenant even then complained of as being too high, 
the annual consumption in England alone was 11,260,659lbs. In 1829, 
the nominal quantity of tobacco consumed in Great Britain was only 
14,760,618lbs., notwithstanding the increase in wealth, in people, and in 
the supply of the commodity. In 1798, the quantity of tobaceo consumed 
in Ireland, at a duty of 8d. per lb., was eight milhon pounds a year; in 
1829, under the high duty, it was only four million pounds, though the 
population has doubled. 

e need not, however, confine ourselves to these articles alone; reason- 
ing from analogies, the results are the same. In 1827; the duty on English 
= (gin) was reduced nearly one-half; in 1829, the quantity brought to 
charge had more than doubled, and the produce of the duty was increased 
by about 9 per cent. In 1823, the duty on Irish spirits was reduced from, 
5s. 6d. to 2s. a gallon: the /egal consumption immediately trebled, with, a 
gain of one-fifth to the revenue. In six years the quantity had more than 
quadrupled—the revenue nearly doubled. A similar alteration of duty took. 

lace in Scotland: the quantity rdse from 2. to 5. 7, the revenue from 691 
0 809. In 1808, the duty on coffee was reduced from 2s, to 6d. per Ib.; the 
next year the consumption increased nine-fold. The same results take 
place at earlier periods. In 1745, the oat on tea was reduced more than 
one-half—the revenue almost doubled. In 1751, the duties on English 
spirits were raised from 74d. to 1s. per gallon; the returns of the excise- 
officers fell from 10% to 7, In Scotland, no increase of duty, and no varia- 
tion in quantity, took place till 1760, when, upon an increase of the tax, 
the quantity sank from 400,000, and sometimes 500,000 gallons to 50,000 
gallons. In the same year, an additional duty of 1s. 3d. per barrel was im- 
posed upon Scotch twopenny: “ Instead of 3, 4, or 500,000 barrels, the 
officers’ books seldom exceeded 100,000 barrels,” 

Results of a similar kind, though not quite so striking in degree, might 
be produced from almost every article subject to taxation. The aggre 
presents the same effects. Had the revenue (reports the last Finance Com- 
mittee) fallen off in proportion to the amount remitted, it would have sunk 
nine millions instead of three. If the Custom receipts (says Davenant) 
had risen in proportion to the duties, they would have increased four-fold, 
or to about four millions: instead of that, in twenty years they had merely 
risen half a million. ' 

In speaking of the increased consumption of an article consequent upon 
the reduction of a tax, it must not be supposed to arise solely from the 
reduced price. Much of what was formerly pate by the smuggler falls 
into the hands of the regular dealer, and part—in some cases, perhaps 
hearly the whole—of the apparent increase is only a transfer. To what 
extent smuggling is. now carried on it is impossible to say; nor would a 
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most searching investigation lead to any positive knowledge, Sir H. Parne 
assumes—though, perhaps, ee twelve million pour 
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of tobacco are annually smuggled into Ireland. The Committee of 
in 2783, which y directed its attention to this point, say—“ It 
computed, from the best examinations, that upwards of thirteen million 
of brandy had been smuggled into the kingdom during the last 
years,” which gives an average of more than 4,300,000 gallons ‘a 
i nearly treble the present duty-paid consumption. Since that 
we all know that smuggling has increased. If the first fact be correct, 
same ratio be extended to Great Britain, the duty on tobacco might 


year, 
time 
and the 
be lowered from 3s. to 9d. without loss. If the statement of the Committee 
be true, and no increase of smuggling has taken place during fifty years, 
the duty on brandy might be lowered three-fourths, and the produce, with- 
out any increased consumption taking place, would be as large as it is now. 
Let us recapitulate. Upon overtaxed articles in general use, especially 
when capable of being smuggled, an extensive reduction of duty increases 
the duty-paid consumption double, treble, quadruple, and es even 
more. A small addition of the duty diminishes it in a much greater ratio 
than the amount of the tax; a large one sometimes all but prohibits the 
1 use of the article. A similar result may be observed in the aggregate, 
whilst the consumption of the Te commodity very considerably ex- 
ceeds that of the duty-paid. If, however, it be alleged that these are 
general facts, which, though true in the main, may, from a change in 
taste, or from other circumstances, fail in the particular instance, there 
seems a test which, perhaps, offers a tolerably safe guide as to the lowest 
amount a reduction will realize. It may be assumed, that, on commodities 
used by the bulk of the people, and which, whether necessaries or no, In @ 
philosophic sense men feel it a privation to be without,— 


** Queis humana sibi doleat natura negatis,"— 


the same sum of money will generally continue to be expended, especially 
if the articles have been largely smuggled. Applying this theory to nds. 
the first cost (we say nothing of adulteration) may be taken at 1,600,0002., 
of which sum about one-sixth is paid for the liquor, and five-sixths for the 
tax. Ifthe duty were reduced one-half, and the same sum expended in the 

portion of ha for the article and three-fourths for the Customs, 

e revenue would still produce 1,200,000/., being a loss of somewhat less 
than 200,000/. In tobacco, the proportions, on the average, are one-tenth 
for the producer and importer, nine-tenths for the fostering care of the 
state. If the duty were reduced to two-thirds, and one-third left for the 
commodity, it would still yield a revenue of 2,100,000/., being a loss of 
about 860,000/.: in other words, the income received from the lower rate 
would be 3,300,000/., which would involve a total loss of about one million, 
To balance this there would be the duty on Hollands, and the savings on 
the Ascal force. If we rate the two together at 500,000/., by risking the 
loss of half a million of revenue, the actual pressure of taxation might be 
relieved to the extent of nearly three millions, and the cost of a necessary 
to the poor diminished by three-fourths, and of a second necessary to the 
middling classes by one-half. 

This opinion as to the total loss by the repeal of these duties differs ma- 
terially from that of Sir Henry Parnell, who estimates it (though without 
giving the data of his calculations) at three millions, allowing a loss of one 
million and a half on “ spirits,’ and one million and a half on tobacco, 
From the facts we have adduced, it would seem that the last estimate is 
somewhat overrated, especially if 1s. per lb, be, as he appears to consider 
it, a sufficient reduction. In the case of spirits, Sir Henry seems to be pro- 
posing a rate of duty, not merely to put an end to external smuggli ut 
to equalize the taxes on ail spirits, both foreign, colonial, Eng ish, Lrish, 
and Scotch. This consummation is perhaps desirable in a complete finan- 
cial reform, but is far from indispensable as an immediate relief to the con- 


sumer, Or as a prevention of coast-smuggling. It is not even necessary to 
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equalize the duties on gin and whisky, in order to stop the illicit, trade 
smuggling require are ient to overbalance a of 

is more especially the case in foreign smuggling, where the profits of the 
smuggler must be enormous. He must insure cargo, (or, what is. 
same thing, become his own insurer,) and not only his cargo, but his v 

His expenses are out of all comparison with those of the fair trader: he 
imports his spirits or tobacco, not in hogsheads, but in kegs ;—his vessel 
must be built stronger, better, with more care in construction, and,°in 
short, to come to the point, at much ter cost ;—his crew must be more 
numerous (unhappily), better equipped, perhaps more:skilful, and, it would 
seem, better ror to secure their fidelity ;—his voyage is ] and more 
circuitous ; sometimes he must virtually make two or three befoi is able 
to run in. When this is accomplished, the landing pony sive: 
instead of raising his cwts. or hogsheads by machinery, he his dds. or 
gallons by hand-labour. His work-people, too, are very numerous, espe- 
cially in proportion to the work to be done; ee have been: idly looking 
out for hours, perhaps for nights. When the landing is effected, compare 
the cost in forming the “ store” of the illicit dealer and that of the fair 
trader: the latter pays a slight dock rent, or sends the commodity to a 
warehouse built at little comparative expense, and cone of containi 
large quantities ; the stronghold of the former has been formed af yery con- 
siderable cost for a comparatively small quantity. But when the smuggled 
commodities are h , the business is but half done. ‘They have to be 
distributed in an expensive manner about the country, running the gauntlet 
through a host of excisemen; not capable, without difficulty and risk, of 
being introduced into the stock of a regular dealer, and exposed -to the 
chance of detection from a faithless servant or a very conscientious buyer ; 
not to mention that, unless the saving is considerable, many will not 
chase a smuggled article, from a fear of fraud, if not from a better motive. 
Were the whole of the coast and customs’ blockading force dismissed ‘to- 
morrow, the difficulties of the internal distribution would remain the same. 
But we do not suggest their total abolition. As long as duties are collected, 
it is probable that the most advantageous posts for Se 
occasionally watched : whether 200,000/. (more than the sum which suffices 
to maintain a “surveyor” and a tax-gatherer for every vi in Great 
Britain) may be necessary for this purpose, or whether it might not be 
effectually performed by the smaller vessels in the navy at a less cost, is a 
matter for practical consideration. If any doubt should be entertained as 
to how far a duty of 11s. or 11s. 6d. a gallon on brandy would suffice to 
prevent smuggling, that point might also be investigated. . If it were not, 
any further decrease should perhaps be followed by a corresponding one on 
colonial and home-made spirits, which might certainly cause a greater loss 
of revenue than has been contemplated. Rum is, however, subject to a 
duty of 9s. a gallon, and is not smuggled, although its value, in proportion 
to the tax, is perhaps higher than brandy would be under the proposed 
duty. The selling price of smuggled Cognac affords a tolerably safe crite- 
rion as to what the price af duty-paid ought to be. Under the rate sug- 
gested, an article of average quality would sell at from 15s. to 168. a gallon. 
We believe in London the price of indifferent smuggled brandy is. about 
148. a gallon. If the smuggler were deprived of tobacco, he might perhaps 
be obliged to require a higher price than this. 

But to return. The virtual reduction of taxation, the relief afforded to 
the consumer, and the diminution of an odious expenditure, are not the 
only benefits to be expected. The measure would considerably enlarge the 
foreign, and, by consequence, the home trade, and give rise to a more 
extended employment of shipping: the increased demand would stimulate 
the production of commodities abroad ; the necessity of an equivalent would 
increase manufactures at home; and an opportunity would be given for 
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imereased employment of capital and pbcen inthe tnangnts onl itnine, 


tion of both classes of production; whilst the destruction of that virtual 
monopoly which high duties create would throw the trade more open; the 
measure, too, might pave the ~ for a relaxation of the commercial re- 
strictions with France, if the ifications were judiciously made. But its 
fiscal and commercial results would, perhaps, be of less importance than 
its moral effects. At t, a great part of the peasantry on our coasts, 
and, perhaps, nearly the “ entire’ of the “ seven millions,” are more or 
less diverted from regular industry, and engaged in a systematic violation 
of the law. In this act, no moral crime is, perhaps, abstractedly committed, 
though, practically, a fraud is perpetrated against the fair dealer, and on 
all other classes who contribute their quota to the public burthens; but 
experience shows that men cannot long be engaged in a practice of this 
kind without becoming irregular and lawless in their habits. Merging all 
notions of in those of might, they get to look upon every law as a 
mere conventional enactment, devoid of any moral sanction, and become 
ready for perpetrating any act of violence, and too frequently indifferent to 
shedding Blond, This is a state of things which a government is bound to 
ut an end to,'if it be possible, not only from a regard to the individuals 
hemselyes, but for the interests of society and its own security; for in the 
illicit trader will too frequently be found the germs of the robber, the mur- 
derer, and, if circumstances should aid him, the incendiary and the rebel. 
But the only mode of putting down the smuggler is to render his trade no 
longer profitable. All penal enactments,—all additional precautions,—all 
increase of the already overgrown fiscal forces,—will be of no avail against 
the auri sacra fames. A reduction of duty is the only effectual mode of 
proceeding: then, and then only, the capital which is now employed in 
illicit trading (and frequently destroyed altogether) will be diverted to more 
legitimate employments; whilst the skill—the enterprize—the /abour— 
which it now stimulates to lawless violence, and not unfrequently to blood- 
shed, will be engaged in more peaceful and more beneficial occupations, 
_ Generally beneficial, however, as this measure would be, it will not pass 
without a struggle. The landlords, the distillers, and the colonial interests 
will steadily oppose all effectual means for relieving the people and putting 
down smuggling, on account of the probable injury they might suffer from 
the increased —— of brandy. If questions of this kind were settled 
for the common benefit of all, there would be no hesitation: every gallon 
of brandy which displaced a gallon of another spirit would, on the average, 
pro tanto double the revenue. If they depended upon right, the reduction 
upon this article would have been made before; for whilst the duty upon 
home-made spirits has been reduced one-half, the tax on foreign spirits has 
remained unaltered. It is questionable, however, whether any injury worth 
speaking of would take place; for, as we have intimated already, in cases 
of reduced duties, the increased amount “ brought to charge’’ arises prin- 
cipally through the business being transferred from the illicit to the fair 
trader; nor, unless brandy was consumed to a far greater degree than has 
been contemplated, would the use of home-made or colonial spirits mate- 
rially diminish. The principal consumers of brandy are the middling 
classes, and (in the words of Lord Sandon, speaking of another overtaxed 
commodity) “ that class, so numerous in this country—so far more nume- 
rous than in any other,—that middle, or rather that lower division of the 
middle class, which, though not rich, and therefore obliged to consider 
closely the prices of all they consume, is yet enabled to command the en- 
joyment of a vast variety of little superfiuities from every quarter of the 
globe, the contributions of our extended commerce.’ By this class, and by 
the classes immediately above it, brandy is used more as a medicine or a 
cordial than as an absolute article of luxury; and the present enormous tax 
has no other effect than to stint their comforts, or to drive them, however 
unwillingly, to encourage violations of the law. If the duty were repealed, 
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the great consumers of other liquors would still continue their present con- 
sumption, partly from habitual taste, and partly from greater cheapness ; 
for, it must | 2 remembered, the proposed duty would be a protective one 
about 50 per cent. on gin, and about 20 per cent. on rum,—the tax, in the 
first case, exceeding the retail price of the “cream of the valley,” and in 
the second, the prime cost of the article. Even if the effects were different 
from what we have supposed, it may be questioned (putting an increased 
revenue altogether out of the question) how far the substitution of a dearer 
for a cheaper spirit—of a finer quality for a smaller quantity—may not be 
desirable? The Church, the Temperance Societies, the Unions,—those 
who disagree upon every other subject,—agree to denounce gin, A portion 
of the community, with the bench of Bishops at its head, would put down 
its use per fas et nefas; and the Chancellor himself has declared from the 
woolsack that he would prohibit the very making, were it not for the inva- 
sion of the freedom of trade—(and, perhaps, the five millions of revenue?) 
But, in sober seriousness, the case is reducible to this. Is a large and 
wasteful expenditure to be kept up,—is the public to be restricted in its 
tastes and comforts,—are the commerce and manufactures of the country 
to-be crippled, and the peasantry to be systematically trained to deeds of 
lawlessness, violence, and murder,—to prevent a remotely possible injury to 
peculiar interests ? | 

A word or two as regards Ireland. It has been seen that the revenue 
yielded by these articles in the Emerald Isle amounts altogether to 637,0002., 
of which 11,0002, is for brandy and hollands; 626,000/. for tobacco; whilst 
the cost of the army of observation is 124,000/., or one-fifth of the total 
amount produced.’ We are as averse as any one to favour the sister king- 
dom by exceptions from taxation, or by different rates of duty; yet when 
it is considered, as we have shown already, that, in 1798, with the por 
pulation, the quantity of tobacco consumed, at a duty of 8d. per lb,, was 
double what it now is, we should earnestly recommend the immediate trial, 
in that -country, of a return to nearly the former rate of duty, and of a 
reduction of the tax on foreign spirits. If the consumption increased, as 
the facts would warrant us in supposing, the “ loss would be a gain;”’ if it 
merely returned to the same amount as it was thirty years ago, the revenue 
would not really be lowered more than 200,000/. Ifthe Reformed Parlia- 
ment can effect any retrenchment, the chance of losing-such a sum as this 
can be risked, It is difficult to say how such an amount could be so well 
disposed of. It would relieve the Irish peasant, (perhaps in the only pos- 
sible way a remission of taxation can relieve him,) by reducing threefold 
the price of one of Ais necessaries: it would facilitate the collection of the 
revenue; put an end to an unnecessary expenditure, and a constant source 
of heart-burning violence and bloodshed; and enable the responsible 
financier,—who, with limited means at his disposal, might be fearful of 
acting upon principles and general facts, however conclusive,—to risk the 
robable results of its extension to Great Britain, and of the lowest sum 
or which the operation might be effected. 
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Prefatory Remarks. 





On looking this morning over our ancient models in Periodical 
Literature—those Spectators and Guardians—whose meagre sentences 
and frigid Gallicisms are placed before our youthful emulation as the 
true sources for acquiring the mastery of our mother tongue—I was 
struck by one feature common to them all—and which, to my mind, 
gives to the more celebrated of our Essayists their only legitimate 
claims to that excellence to which they pretend. The characteristic I 
allude to is this—a benevolent and a moral purpose !—they teach more 
than their successors have done ;—the virtues and the dispositions are 
their favourite care ;—they moralize though in ruffles ;—and are equally 
given to “the nice conduct” as “ to the clouded cane.” The ‘ Tatler” 
often belies his name—the “ Rambler” seems always walking into church 
—and the “ Idler” carries on his shoulders all the business of the schools. 
Doubtless, amidst these tendencies to sermonize, there is much reverend 
twaddle, and much false morality, but the general principle is pare, and 
the general end is wholesome. Our virtuous dispositions require frequent 
renewal, We must constantly warm them or they fall asleep. It is, 
therefore, not saperfluous to repeat, from time to time, those sentiments 
that have been the heirloom of the earth’s morality. And in Virtue there 
is a loveliness not easily worn away by custom, Her cestus defies satiety, 
Many of those maxims which all homilies contain, such as the beauty of 
goodness—the shortness of life—the vanity of human desires—may be 
heard not only without fatigue, but, amidst the selfish vices of our common 
careers, they refresh us with a return to the feelings that were, to. the 
musings and sorrows of our youth, as the first silver notes of Philosophy, 
the first maternal comfortings of Religion ;—the text is old, but the con- 
templations it awakens are ever new. Like those buildings by Pericles, 
which Plutarch describes, there are thoughts which, however ancient, 
earry throughout all time the flush and bloom of a perennial youth 
—they are hallowed by the ages they have existed, and the great 
hearts they have inspired. We feel this in the instance of Proverbs— 
that popular stock of wisdom in all nations ;—there is something myste- 
rious in their antiquity, and solemn in their familiar sameness. The 
Stagyrite considered them the wrecks of some mighty lore that had 
perished from the earth, leaving only those relics as the germ of all 
the philosophies which our sages have since laboured into systems. A 
bold and grand idea, investing with an ideal majesty the most common 
images and the most homely truths, 
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May I deem myself right, then, in considering there are certain preach- 
ments and moral adimonitions which, however hac nied, lose not their 
freshnessy or their power of appealing to the human heart? Our sorrows, 
in all ages, have common sources ; and, while we mock, we yield to, the 
common consolations. Thus he who has mourned will turn with no 
disdainful heeding to the ordinary comfort which the Preacher and the 
Poet prescribe, The uncertainty of life—its necessary disappointments 
—are no wearisome subject to him ;—he has grown in love with Melan- 
choly, and its language never palls upon his ear ;—he is consoled by 
repeating the very truisms that in lighter moments he despised ;—and 
the words that charm away the bitterness of his grief, are not the less 
potent for the millions on whom the spell has operated before. In sor 
row, then, and also in prosperity, it is well at times to moralize even 
upon old themes. In the first, nothing is too trite that comforts—in the 
last, nothing too familiar that warms our tendencies to the springs of 
good, The sermon is not dull, for it appeals to deep sympathies ; nor 
does the universality of the moral fatigue, when the thoughts it awakens 
are peculiar—isolated—to each of us his own. 

It is with this persuasion that I propose, from time to time, probably 
in the alternate months, to address my readers upon a few of the graver 
subjects of human contemplation—a species it may be of Lay Sermon, 
in which, as in the “ Rambler,” or its earlier rivals, scriptural allusions 
are omitted, as being too sacred for works so varied and miscellaneous ; 
—in which Philosophy—Poetry—the softer Letters—may appear with 
no profane graces ;—in which Morality assumes the unpretending tone 
of the Friend—the Sympathizer, not the Warner or the Prophet ;—and 
whispers something of persuasion without affecting to command, As 
among the Schools of the Antique Wisdom, that of Plato always seemed 
to me the noblest and the best adapted to the Religion and the 
higher notions of that Morality acknowledged by our later times, 
so I have ventured, though not without a long and patient examina- 
tion of the writings of the Master, to assume the rank of his Disciple. I 
propose, ultimately (should the Public not entirely unheed them), to re~ 
collect such papers as I may thus put forth, and perhaps to publish them 
in one work, with ‘The Conversations with an Ambitious. Student,” 
which appeared some time since in this Periodical, and to which, in 
their style and object, they will assimilate. I shall endeaveur to make 
these Essays, however serious in themselves, harmonize with the most 
general sources of our thoughts and our emotions—secking, perhaps, 
rather the useful than the new. Half the affectations that disfigure, and 
are. rapidly destroying, the literature of the day, have sprang from 
the desire to say something new without a regard to its truth. Genius is 
often eccentric—but to be eccentric is not to be a geniug;—and in the 
= Greek proverb, many may carry the thyrsus, but few are inspired by. 

god. 
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ON ILL HEALTH, AND ITS CONSOLATIONS. 


We do not enough consider our physical state as the cause of much 
of our moral—we do not reflect enough upon our outward selves :—-What 
changes have been produced in our minds by some external cause—an 
accident—an illness! For instance, a general state of physical debility 
—ILL WEALTH—in the ordinary phrase, is perhaps among the most in- 
teresting subjects whereon to moralize. It is not—like most topics that 
are dedicated to philosophy—refining and abstruse—it is not a closet 
thesis—it does not touch one man, and avoid the circle which surrounds 
him—it relates to us all—for ill health is a part of Death;—it is its 
grand commencement. Sooner or later, for a longer period or a shorter, 
it is our common doom, Some, indeed, are stricken suddenly, and 
Disease does not herald the Dread Comer ;—but such exceptions are not 
to be classed against the rule ; and in this artificial existence—afllicted 
by the vices of custom—the unknown infirmities of our sires—the 
various ills that beset all men who think or toil—the straining nerve— 
the heated air—the overwrought or the stagnant life—the cares of 
poverty—the luxuries of wealth—the gnawings of our several passions 
the string cracks somewhere, and few of us pass even the first golden 
gates of Life ere we receive the admonitions of Decay. 

As the beautiful mind of Tully taught itself to regard the evils of Old 
Age, by fairly facing its approach, and weighing its sufferings against 
its consolations, so, with respect to habitual infirmities, we may the better 
bear them by recollecting that they are not without their solace. Every 
one of us must have observed that during a lengthened illness the mind 
acquires the habit of making to itself a thousand sources of interest—*“ a 
thousand images of one that was”—out of that quiet monotony which 
seems 80 unvaried to ordinary eyes. We grow usually far more sus- 
ceptible to commonplace impressions :—As one whose eyes are touched 
by a fairy spell, a new world opens to us out of the surface of the 
tritest things. Every day we discover new objects, and grow delighted 
with our progress, I remember a friend of mine—a man of lively and im- 
petuous imagination—who, being afflicted with a disease which demanded 
the most perfect composure,—not being allowed to read, write, and very 
rarely to converse,—found an inexhaustible mine of diversion in an old 
marble chimney-piece, in which the veins, irregularly streaked, furnished 
forth quaint and broken likenesses to men, animals, trees, &c. He de- 
clared that, by degrees, he awoke every morning with an object before 
him, and his imagination betook itself instantly to its new realm of 
discovery. This instance of the strange power of the mind, to create to 
itself an interest in the narrowest circles to which it may be confined, 
may be ludicrous, but is not exaggerated. How many of us have watched 
for hours with half-shut eyes the embers of the restless fire ?—nay, counted 
the flowers upon the curtains of the sick-bed, and found an interest in 
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the task! The mind has no native soil; its affections are not confined 
to one spot,—its dispositions fasten themselves everywhere,—they live, 
they thrive, they produce, in whatever region Chance may cast them, 
however remote from their accustomed realm. God made the human 
heart weak, but elastic ;—it hath a strange power of turning poison into 
nutriment. Banish us the air of Heaven—cripple the step—bind us to the 
sick couch—cut us off from the cheerful face. of men—make us keep house 
with Danger and with Darkness—we can yet play with our own fancies, 
and, after the first bitterness of the physical thraldom, feel that despite of it 
we are free. “ The Earth,”—said Milton, in one of those lofty passages in 
which his very poetry is eclipsed by his prose,-——‘t The Earth is a point, 
not only in respect of the Heavens above us, but of that heavenly and 
celestial part within us. That mass of flesh that circumscribes me limits 
not my mind; that surface that tells the Heavens they have an end, 
cannot persuade me I have any. I take my circle to be above three 
hundred and sixty. Though the number of the arc do measure my body, 
it comprehendeth not my mind. While I study to find out how I am 
a microcosm, or little world, I find myself something more than the 
great. ‘There is surely a piece of divinity to us, something that was 
before the elements, and owes no homage unto the Sun. Nature tells 
me that I am the image of God, as well as Scripture. He that under- 
stands not thus much, hath not his introduction or first lesson, and hath 
yet to begin the alphabet of man !” 

To these words we can add nothing! Their egotism is the expres- 
sion of the universal hearts of men. And somewhat of the pride which 
belongs to them, animates us even on the couch of our bodily infirmity. 
It is a source of exaltation that we are not conquered, and that the 
fortress sapped by the Dark Enemy is our prison-house, not our home. 

It has been my lot to endure frequent visitations of ill-health, although 
my muscular frame is strong, and I am capable of bearing great priva- 
tion and almost any exertion of mere bodily fatigue. The reason is that 
I reside principally in London, and it is only of late that I have been 
able to inure myself to the close air and the want of exercise that 
belong to the life of cities. However, languishing in the confinement 
of a metropolis, the moment I left the dull walls, and heard the fresh 
waving of the trees, I revived,—the nerves grew firm—pain fled me—I 
asked myself in wonder for my ailments! My bodily state was, then, 
voluntary and self-incurred, for nothing bound or binds me to cities: 
I follow no calling, I am independent of men, affluent in means, and, 
from my youth upward, I have learnt myself the power to live alone. 
Why not then consult health as the greatest of earthly goods? But is 
health the greatest of earthly goods? Is the body to be our main care? 
Are we to be the minions of self? Are we to make any corporeal ad- 
vantage the chief end— 


“ Et propter vivendum vivere perdere causas,” 
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I confess that I see not how men can arrogate to themselves the 
Catholic boast of Immortal Hopes—how they can utter the old truths of 
the nothingness of life—of the superiority of mental over physical de- 
lights—of the paramount influence of the soul and the soul's objects— 


-and yet speak of health as our greatest blessing, and the workman’s 


charge of filling up the crannies of this fast mouldering clay as the most 
necessary of human objects. Assuredly health is a great blessing, and 
its care is not to be despised; but there are duties far more sacred,— 
obligations before which the body is as nought. For it is not necessary 
to live, but it is necessary to live nobly. And of this truth we are not 
without the support of high examples. Who can read that great poet 
whom I have just cited, and forget that his acts walked level with the 
lofty eminence of his genius—that he paid ‘* no homage to the sun,” 
that even the blessing of light itself was a luxury,—was willingly to 
be abandoned—but the defence of the great rights of earth, the 
fulfilment of the solemn trust of nations, the vindication of ages yet to 
come, was a necessity, and not to be avoided—was paramount—was in- 
dispensable—and wherefore ? because it was a duty! Are there not 
duties too to us—though upon a narrower scale—which require no less 
generous a devotion? Are there not objects which are more important 
than the ease and welfare of the body? Is our first great charge that of 
being a nurse to ourselves? No: every one of us who writes, toils, or 
actively serves the state, forms to himself, if he knoweth anything of 
public virtue, interests which are not to be renounced for the purchase 
of a calmer pulse, and a few years added to the feeble extreme of life. 
Many of us have neither fortune, nor power, nor extrinsic offerings to 
sacrifice to mankind ; but all of us—the proud, the humble, the rich, the 
poor—have one possession at our command ;—We may sacrifice our- 
selves! It is from these reasons that, at the time I refer to, I put aside the 
hope of health ;—a good earnestly indeed to be coveted, but which, if 
obtained only by a life remote from man, inactive, useless, self-revolving, 
may be too dearly bought; and gazing on the evil which I imagined I 
could not cure, | endeavoured to reconcile myself to its necessity. 

And first, it seems to me that when the nerves are somewhat weakened 
the senses of sympathy are more keen---we are less negligent of our 
kind—that impetuous and reckless buoyancy of spirit which mostly ac- 
companies a hardy and iron frame, is not made to enter into the emotions 
of others. How can it sympathize with what it has never known? We 
seldom find men of great animal health and power possessed of much 
delicacy of mind ; their humanity and kindness proceed from an overflow 
of spirits—their more genial virtues are often but skin deep, and the result 
of good humour. The susceptible frame of Women causes each more 
kindly and generous feeling to vibrate more powerfully on their hearts, 
and thus also that which in our harsher sex relaxes the nerve, often softens 
the affection: And this is really the cause of that increased tendency 
to pity, to charity, to friendship, which comes on with the decline of 
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life, and which Bolingbroke has so touchingly alluded to. There. is an 
excitement in the consciousness of the glorious possession of unshaken 
health and matured strength which hurries us on the road of that selfish. 
enjoyment, which we are proud of our privilege to command. _ The 
passions of the soul are often winged by our capacities, and are fed from 
the same sources that keep the beating of the heart strong, and the step 
haughty upon the earth. Thus when the frame grows slack, and the 
race of the strong can be run no more, the mind falls gently back upon 
itself—it releases its garments from the grasp of the Passions which have 
lost their charm—intellectual objects become more. precjous, and, no 
longer sufficing to be a world to ourselves, we contract the soft habit of 
leaning our affection upon others; the ties round our heart are felt with 
a more close endearment, and every little tenderness we receive from 
the love of those about us, teaches us the value of love. And this is 
therefore among the consolations of ill-health, that we are more suscep> 
tible to all the kindlier emotions, and that we drink a deeper and a 
sweeter pleasure from the attachment of our friends, If, too, we be- 
come, as the body progressively declines from the desire of external pur- 
suits, more devoted to intellectual objects, new sources of delight are 
thus bestowed upon us. Books become more eloquent of language, and 
their aspect grows welcome as the face of some dear consoler, Perhaps 
no epicure of the world’s coarse allurement knows that degree of deep 
and serene enjoyment with which, shut up in our tranquil chambers, we 
surround ourselves with the Wispom, the Porrry, the Romance of 
past ages, and are made free, by the Sybil of the world’s knowledge, to 
the Elysium of departed souls. The pain, or the fever, that from time 
to time reminds us of our clay, brings not perhaps more frequent and 
embarrassing interruptions, than the restlessness and eager passion which 
belong to the flush of health. Contented to repose—the repose becomes 
more prodigal of dreams, 

And there is another circumstance usually attendant on ill-health, 
We live less for the world—we do not extend the circle of friendship 
into the wide and distracting orbit of common acquaintance—we are 
thus less subject to ungenial interruptions—to vulgar humiliations—to 
the wear and tear of mind—the harassment and the vanity,—that torture 
those who seek after the ‘* gallery of painted pictures,” and “ the talk 
where no love is.” The gawd and the ostentation shrink into their true 
colours before the eye which has been taught to look within. And the 
pulses that have been calmed by pain, keep, without much effort, to the 
even tenor of philosophy. Thus ill-health may save us from many dis- 
quietudes and errors—from frequent mortification—and “ the walking 
after the vain shadow.” Plato retired to his cave to be wise; sick- 
ness is often the moral caye, with its quiet, its darkness, and its solitude, 
to the soul. 


I may add also, that he who has been taught the precarioushess of 
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life, acquires a knowledge of its value, He teaches himself to regard 
Death with a quiet eye, and habit * gifts him with a fortitude mightier 
than the stoicism of the Porch. As the lamb is shorn 80 the wind is tem- 
pered, Nor isthe calm without moments of mere animal extacy unknown 
to the rude health, which having never waned from its vigour, is uncon- 
scious of the treasure it inherits. What rapture in the first steps to re- 
covery—in the buoyant intervals of release! When the wise simplicity 
of Hesiod would express the overpowering joy of a bridegroom, in the 
flush of conquest hastening to the first embraces of his bride, he can 
compare him only to one escaped from some painful disease, or from 
the chains of a dungeon.t The release of pain is the excess of trans- 

With what gratitude we feel the first return of health—the 
first budding forth of the new spring that has dawned within us! Or, if our 
disease admit not that blessed regeneration, still it has its intervals and 
reprieves: moments, when the mind springs up as the lark to heaven, 
singing and rejoicing as it bathes its plumage in the intoxicating air. 
So that our state may be of habitual tranquillity, and yet not dumb to 
raptures which have no parallel in the monotony of more envied lives. 
But I hold that the great counterbalancing gift which the infirmity of 
the body, if rightly moralized upon, hath the privilege to confer, is, that 
the mind left free to contemplation, naturally prefers the high and the 
immortal to the sensual and the low. As Astronomy took its rise among 
the Chaldean shepherds, whose constant leisure upon their vast and level 
plains enabled them to elevate their attention undivided to the heavenly 
bodies,—so the time left to us for contemplation in our hours of sickness, 
and our necessary disengagement from the things of earth, tend to direct 
our thoughts to the Stars, and impregnate us half unconsciously with 
the Science of Heaven. 

Thus while as I have said our affections become more gentle, our souls 
also become more noble, and our desires more pure. We learn to think, 
with the most august of our moralists, that “ earth is an hospital, not an 
inn—a place to die, not live in.” Our existence becomes a great prepa- 
ration for death, and the monitor within us is constant, but with a sweet 
and a cheering voice. 

Such are the thoughts with which in the hour of sickness I taught 
myself to regard what with the vulgar is the greatest of human calamities ! 
It may be some consolation to those who have suffered more bitterly 
than I have done, to feel that, by calling in the powers of the mind, 
there may be good ends and cheerful hopes wrought out from the 
wasting of the body; and that it is only the darkness—unconsidered and 
unexplored—which shapes the spectre, and appals us with the fear. 





* Exilia, tormenta, bella, morbos, naufragia, meditare, ut nullo sis malo, Tyro. 
Senec. Epist. 


+ Hes, Sout, Herc, line 42, 
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THE LOVE OF FAME. 
BY MRS, NORTON, 


Go, dear one, go! my grief shall sleep 
Till thou, the cause, art far away ; 
Since I might make thee pause and weep, 
But have no power to bid thee stay. 
Go! win the Fame whose visions bright 
Have tempted that young heart to roam, 
And learn how ill its meteor light 
Can match the sunshine of thy home. 


Ah! then, when all is won, which now 
Bright in the distance tempts thy soul ; 

When triumph crowns thy laurelled brow, 
And hails thee foremost at the goal,— 

Then shall the secret pang be known, 
While shouts th’ applauding echoes fill, 

To turn thee from them with a groan, 
And feel thy heart is empty still. 


Then, midst the restless strife, to keep 
What restless striving hath obtained, 
Wild doubts across thy soul shall sweep, 

And tell how little thou hast gained ;— 
The sleepless nights—the heavy days— 

The carelessness of all to come— 
Disgust and weariness of praise ;— 

Are these—oh! are they worth thy home? 


Oft shalt thou turn, and inly sigh 
For simple joys, despised before; 
The quiet peace of years gone by, 
The hope, the happiness of yore. 
Oft shalt thou pine for words whose breath 
Scarce stirred the sunnier tides of youth ; 
And yearn to barter glory's wreath 
For one heart's long-forgotten truth ! 


Unsatisfied thy soul shall rove, 
And warm with fancy's fickle glow; 
Now soar ambitiously above— 
Now, passion-fettered, sink below. 
And thou shalt waste thy life in sighs, 
Unfit to serve or to command, 
With hopes that wither as they rise, 
Like verdure on the desert sand! 





| ( 32 ) 
| FRAGMENT OF A ROMANCE. 


4 BY WILLIAM GODWIN. 


[The following is the commencement of the production alluded to in these words 
in the Preface to “ Mandeville” ;—] : 


oe 
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*‘Eront years ago I began a novel. The thought I adopted as the 
germ of my work, was taken from the story of the ‘ Seven Sleepers,’ in 
the records of the first centuries of Christianity, or rather from the 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, in Perrault’s Tales of Ma Mére [Oie 
(Mother Goose). I supposed a hero who should have this faculty, or this 
infirmity, of falling asleep unexpectedly, and should sleep twenty, thirty, ; | 
or an hundred years at a time, at the pleasure of myself, his creator. I 
knew that such a canvass would naturally admit a yast variety of 
figures, actions, and surprises. 

“ But the nearer I looked at it, the more was I frightened at the task. g 
Such a work must be made up of a variety of successive tales, having, J 
for their main point of connexion, the impression which the events ] 
brought forward should produce upon my sleeping-waking principal . a 
personage. I should therefore have had at least a dozen times to set | ( 
myself to the task of invention, as it were, de novo.” : 

t 





I was born about the middle of the twelfth century from the birth of 
Christ, in an old and well-fortified castle in Spain, not far from the city 
of Talavera. My grandfather had served many a hard campaign under 
the Cid Diaz de Bivas, the thunderbolt of Spain; and the earliest 
lessons of my infancy were the songs, or romances, in which the 
exploits of this hero were celebrated with the blended enthusiasm of a 
cancioneador, a warrior, and a Christian. My father, whose breeding had 
been in the tented field, delighted to tell that he had seen the Cid,—that 
he remembered the time when the aged warrior had held him in his 
arms, had seated him on his knee as the infant representative of his 
fellow-soldier, had stroked down the silken locks -of his hair, and bade 
him fight bravely when he grew to man’s estate, for the honour of 
Castille, and the glory of the Holy Cross. 

Spain, at the time of my birth, was divided into two great portions, 
one of which was possessed by the Christians, and the other by the Moors. 
The Christians were masters of the northern and the middle provinces, 
under the respective sceptres of the King of Castille, the King of Arragon, 
the King of Portugal, and the Count of Barcelona. The fertile plains 
of Andalusia and Granada, together with Valentia and Estremadura, 
still continued in the hands of the Mahometans. The splendid reign 
of the Abdalrahmans, caliphs of Cordova, who for several centuries had 
rendered the Peninsula one of the eyes of the world, was passed away ; 
and the petty princes, who ruled in the scattered fragments of their 
empire, had sunk under the gallant achievements and the hardihood of 
the Christian chivalry. 

Another and a ruder power had succeeded to that of the Abdalrahmans, 
and had arrested, though with fitful and uncertain efforts, the fate of 
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the Moorish empire in Spain. This was that of the Mira-mamolins of 
Africa.. Two races of men, known by this title, successively seized the 
empire of the Mahometans in this quarter of the world ; and pretending 
to be immediately descended from the loins of the Great Prophet, 
challenged the submission of all true believers, as much for the sanctity 
of their:lives, and their celestial destination to power, as the conquests 
of their sword. Their title imports this—which is correctly written— 
Emir-al-Mumenir, Commander of the Faithful; an appellation never 
applied but in the sense of religious supremacy. The metropolis of 
their empire was Morocco, a city which owes its foundation to their 
sway. The two families are known by the appellations of the 
Almoravides and the Almohades. 

The sceptre of Castille had fallen, by the decease of Alfonso the Eighth, 
calling himself Emperor of Spain, into the hands of Sancho, his son, a 
prince only twenty-two years of age, when Abou Said, the second prince 
of the race of the Almohades, entered Spain with a numerous army. 
Taking advantage of the unsettled state of the kingdom, he captured 
several considerable towns, while the Moorish governments, hereditary 
in Spain, scarcely ventured to make a show of resistance against him. 
Partly converted by his pretensions to a divine commission and title, 
and partly perhaps awed by the success of his arms, the kings of 
Granada and Merida made a voluntary surrender of their crowns; 
while the citizens of Cordova and Seville, whose princes had shown 
themselves less docile to the representative of Alla, threw open their gates 
to the Mira-mamolin, and treated him as their deliverer, 

Of the states here mentioned, the kingdom of Merida bordered most 
nearly on the place of my birth, The reigning sovereign, a prince 
considerably past the vigour of his years, was ordered by the Almohades 
into Africa, to pass the remainder of his days in a Mahometan mo- 
nastery near the city of Fez. His two sons, Abenalhax and Omar, 
entered themselves among the troops of the victorious prince, and were 
soon numbered among the most gallant leaders of the Mahometan 
army. 

Such was the state of my country. The prosperous reign of the 
Emperor Alfonso had given a degree of security to the hearts of the 
Spaniards, so that we scarcely felt that the soil of the Peninsula was 
divided between us and the enemies of our religion and our race. 
Christian and Moor sat down together with a temporary sentiment of 
harmony and peace. The temper of the two nations towards each other, 
in ‘several essential respects, may easily be collected from one or two 
memorable incidents. Alfonso,—that Alfonso who seventy years before 
had wrested from the Mahometans the city of Toledo,—took to his bed 
the daughter of Benabad, the Moorish King of Cordova. Sancho the 
First, one of his predecessors, had for a time fixed his abode in the 
Moorish capital, and confided his person to the superior skill of Maho- 
metan physicians, that he might be cured of a critical disease. The 
respective merits of the two people seemed to be adjusted; and it was 
admitted on all hands, that the Spaniards surpassed the Moors in 
military achievements and the warlike character, while the Moors left 
us at no less distance behind them in all the arts of elegance and refine- 
ment, in manners, in music, in poetry, and in philosophy. 

My father, who was no longer young, reposed himself after the 
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various toils of a military life, in his hereditary castle. My mother, 
who was of the illustrious family of Ponce de Leon, dedicated much of 
her care to the cultivation of my infancy, and was consummately well 
qualified for the task she had undertaken. My early years were passé 
in serenity and peace. I had heard of war: its thunders rolled at a dis- 
tance, and I perceived their hoarse murmurs as if from the other side of 
the mountains ; but it was a tale only, the report of which had been 
conveyed to my ears, while its realities had never offered themselves to 
the witness of my eyes. 

Though I was very young at the time of the first great revolution in 
my existence, yet I remember somewhat of the scenes which preceded 
it, and I remember them the more perfectly from this very circumstance, 
which enables me to assign them an exact place in my history. I 
remember well the way in which the scenery around me first affected 
my thoughts. The country was mountainous, and the mountains were 
rugged and barren. It had very little to boast on the score of cul- 
tivation: my father and his dependents principally subsisted on the 
produce of their flocks. The castle in which we dwelt, was built for 
defence and retreat, and not for luxury. The light of heaven entered it 
only through narrow loopholes and perforations, piercing its massy and 
substantial walls. Most of the apartments were small, and the ascent to 
them by narrow and winding staircases ; the hall only, the kitchen, and 
the stables, were spacious ; in the former of which were daily spread two 
immense tables, where my father constantly sat down at the hour of 
noon with one hundred and fifty of his followers. The floor of this hall 
was spread with rushes, and the walls were hung round with shields, and 
spears, and swords, and all the various apparatus of war. 

These things spoke to my childish soul a sufficiently intelligible lan- 
guage ; and the tongue of my mother served further in the office of a 
chorus, explaining and enforcing their precepts and their eloquence. 
Christianity and war came united from her lips. The glory of the cross, 
the honours of Christian chivalry, the burning shame that was inflicted 
on knighthood and Spain by the multitude of mosques, and faquirs, and 
imans, that still overspread the land, was the daily burden of her thoughts. 
And deeply was she skilled in the art of adapting these topics to my 
comprehension, and bringing them into unison with my feelings. There 
was nothing dry, general, and vague in the discourses of my mother: it 
was all story and variety of adventure; it consisted of achievements 
glorious beyond the conception of a frigid and unanimated spirit; of the 
delivery of damsels from ravishment and slavery; of the undaunted 
assertion of justice and divine truth to the very teeth of the misbelievers ; 
of everything that in the relation could thrill through my infant heart. 
The eye of my mother so glistened, too, when she spoke of the sacred 
triumph of the better cause; and her smile spoke volumes. That smile 
lives at this moment at the bottom of my soul; I retire into my inmost 
self, and I see it still; it was the smile of a mother, full of love, con- 
descension, and hope. When she had fed her thoughts with the senti- 
ments of a Christian and a Spaniard, the elevation melted down into a 
beam of unspeakable sofiness, that bended itself wholly and undividedly 
upon her son. I sprang to meet it; and the story and the lesson were 


sealed up with a kiss, 


There was nothing in this period of my life to seduce my mind from 
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the sole object of its attention. There was no | —or at least no- 
thing that appeated to my recollection to be such—amidst the scenes of 
a very different character that were shortly afterwards presented to me, 
Whatever my father possessed, of costly materials, or exquisite work- 
manship, consisted of the spoils he had taken in different incursions 
against the Moors. I recollect, in particular, the chait of state in which my 
father sat on certain solemn days, when he gave law and regulation to 
his vassals. The substance of the chain was ivory, very curiously carved, 
and it was covered with carpets of rich and brilliant colours. Behind 
him, as he sat, was suspended a curtain of cloth of gold. But our pos- 
sessions of this sort were scanty ; they were barely sufficient to maintain 
a certain feeling of pomp and majesty, and were entirely void of that 
variety and profusion which might tend to relax the soul, and weaken 
the energies of its fortitude. All was grave, and solemn, and sedate, 
Whatever I saw, that addressed itself to my feelings of wonder and 
admiration, had a sort of military march in it. Peals of light and 
thoughtless laughter never met my ears, nor agitated my muscles. 
Infected by the character of everything around me, the very smiles of 
my infancy had a tincture of pride in them; and, like the smiles of my 
mother, were pervaded with sentiment and conscious elevation. The 
scenes of nature I beheld were in harmony with this temper. They 
were admirable,—for they were lofty and bold; and he that looked at 
them heard, as it were, the genius of the place bidding him awake and 
be aman. But we saw no laughing fields, no rich fertility, no copious 
exuberance of a wealthy soil, bidding the mind bask in the sunshine of 
prosperity, and be drunk with jollity and ease. 

An incident occurred during this period which made a deep impres- 
sion on my memory. My mother had a brother, ten years younger than 
herself, Signor Rodrigo Ponce de Leon. This youth had spent the 
greater part of his early years in the family of Don Sancho de Ximenes, 
which was reported to be the most perfect school in all Castille for the 
accomplisliments demanded in a true knight. He however came more 
than once to spend a few weeks at a time in the castle of Torralva. My 
father was a soldier of high character, and worthy of his imitation; and 
the exemplary and heroic dispositions of my mother were such, that her 
stripling brother could not fail to drink in just and elevated sentiments 
from her lips. I am talking of very early times, concerning which I 
can scarcely trust the reports of my memory ; but, to my recollection, 
Signor Rodrigo stands forth the very model of gallantry, ingenuousness, 
and good nature. Wise he was in my eyes, for | never saw anything 
in him but what was the emanation of purity; and whatever he said 
contributed to enlighten and enrich my infant mind. But what charmed 
me most in my squire uncle, as I called him, was the full and un- 
suppressed condescension with which he would often make himself m 
equal and my playfellow. There were no liberties I did not take wit 
his person; and when I passed over in review the stories my mother 
told me, he would freely assist me to represent in action the defiances, 
encounters, and deliverances from bonds and oppression they recounted, 
and cheerfully join me in ** playing at knights.” A stick served us for 
a horse, and a thorn-bush for a castle to be beleaguered or surprised. 

In one of Signor Rodrigo’s latest visits, at the time when he had just 
attamed the age of twenty-one years, his errand was to obtain the society 
D2 
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of my father, together with that of his other relations, to do him grace 
to the court of King Sancho, to which he was summoned, with about 
twenty other young men of rank, to take upon him the character of a 
knight. My motherand myself, with the female part of the household, 
were for several days left alone in the castle, attended by no further 
guard than was judged necessary to defend us from surprise. After an 
absence of a few days my father and Signor Roderic returned, the whole 
party having agreed to partake of a social banquet at our table, as-they 
were now on their journey from Toledo to the borders of Old Castille. 
The preparations were considerable. At a certain hour the centinel on 
the barbican gave notice of the approach of the knights, and the gates 
of the tilt-yard were thrown open to receive them. Previously to their 
entrance, Signor Roderic alighted from his palfrey, and ‘put on a 
complete suit of armour; he then walked in solemn state, between my 
father and his father, followed by the whole troop of knights and 
squires, to the platform where my mother was seated, and where I, 
being now seven years of age, stood beside her. He no sooner reached 
her footstool, than he humbled himself on one knee before her. My 
mother rose, and threw a scarf she had in readiness over his shoulder. 
She then raised him with one hand, and fell on his neck, and wept. This 
ceremony had no sooner passed, than a war-horse was brought to Signor 
Roderic, on which he vaulted lightly with his armour on, and turning 
him about, wheeled round the court at full speed, and performed a 
variety of feats of horsemanship with an admirable grace. He then 
received a spear, which he brandished with great agility, and riding at 
the target, struck it full in the midst. After this, he tossed the spear 
to an attendant, and drew his sword, which he flourished over his head, 
and which was of so admirable a temper, that as the beams of the sun 
layed upon it, it glistened with a brilliancy hardly inferior to lightning. 
The ceremony concluded with the whole company proceeding jn full 
march to the oratory of the castle, where a priest of considerable 
distinction delivered a short, but emphaticat and impressive discourse 
upon the duties of a Christian knight, concluding with an exhortation 
to Signor Roderic to demean himself in a way worthy of his ancestry 
and his calling. The whole scene was calculated to make an indelible 
impression on my infant mind. One thing however did not fail to be 
afflicting to me. This was the being informed by my mother’s 
favourite female attendant, that my squire uncle existed no longer,—that 
he had now entered into a very different order of persons, and that the 
sacredness of his present engagements would be dishonoured by his 
ever associating with me, and joining in my youthful sports as he had 
been wont to do. ' 
The little all of my life hitherto had been peace. Every day was for 
the most part like the day before: my father was surrounded by his 
vassals; but as the countenances were generally the same, and the 
garments the same in fashion, and almost the same in colour, the 
impression made Upon me was uniform. By repetition, the objects had 
hardly the effect of living things to me; they stirred up no semblance 
of tempest on the surface of my mind; the scene was to me ‘* as idle 
as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” But oh, how far was this 
from tediousness and lethargy! It was the luxury of sensation. « It was 
the joy of a quiet and a satisfied spirit! a joy infinitely superior to that 
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which is commonly to be found in turmoil and agitation. It was like 
breathing the purest and most health-giving element on the top of the 
highest mountains, The mind rested upon its centre, as Adam reposed 
in Paradise, when the Lord God descended, and by insensible degrees 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon him,—a sleep that we may conceive to 
have been full of visions, in which he saw the things that were, even as 
if they were not. I sometimes viewed the pictures around me, leisurely 
savouring everything as it presented itself, and suffering each thing to 
make its own impression, while the mind remained sweetly and joytully 
passive; and at othertimes, shut up in the rarities and fancies of my own 
spirit, 1 saw nothing of what was passing, but busily pictured to 
myself the scenes of an imaginary future, which, because they were 
childish, did not on that account fail to be interesting to me. I know 
not whether this will appear to others an exaggerated relation of the 
experience of six or seven years of age; I only know that it is the 
faithful history of my own childhood. 

I dwell the more on these things on account of the sudden and 
dreadful stroke, by means of which they all vanished in an instant, 
Oh, scenes of my youth, how dearly once beloved, now fearfully 
vanishing for ever! In the subsequent narrative of my life, I shall 
sometimes have to tell of pleasures, more subtle, elevated, and refined, 
than those I have just attempted to paint; but there is a memorable 
difference dividing the one from the other, These were in one sense 
my truest pleasures. My mind was innocent; my heart was new. [| 
had never known a pain but what was momentary, or sustained a blow 
that, so to speak, rased so much as the skin of my soul. But, oh, 
what fearful gashes, what deep intrenchant scars, succeeded to this! 
Never did my heart recover the same pure and unviolated tranquillity. 
The pillars of my consciousness were shaken to their basis. The best 
of my after-life was like that of a man the bones of whose limbs have 
been broken, and though tolerably set and put together again, yet in 
the seat of each fracture there remains an unseen knot or protuberance, 
sufficiently marking to him that will be at the pains to visit it, where 
the injury had fallen. In my childhood the world to me was innocent ; 
I saw in every form I met an image of myself; and did not doubt that 
every one was bland, and kind, and good, and void of harm and malice, 
as | was myself. But the injuries 1 am going to relate came from the 
hand of man; and, without pretending exactly to analyse the shades of 
error and guilt, | was compelled at a very premature period no longer 
to contemplate man, as such, with the same simplicity. I was driven to 
entertain sentiments of suspicion, jealousy, and dislike,—to consider 
human creatures as beings from whom in some cases no less injury was 
to be apprehended, than from a thunderbolt, a hurricane, or a conflagra- 
tion. Nor was this speculation, or a tale made at pleasure, or related 
for amusement. It was brought home in the bitterest way.to my feel- 
ings. -The colour of my mind was tarnished; it was burned up and 
embrowned by the tropical sun of calamity. What I should have been, 
if the days of my youth had been protracted to the ordinary period, I 
cannot decide. But surely my having been forced in a certain sense to 
become a man, before I had well ceased to be a child, must have made 
me a very different being, from other men who have not passed through 
the same state of early suffering. 

- The visit of my knight uncle, as I was now bid to call him, was short. 
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It was principally designed for my mother’s gratification, who had an 
inextinguishable desire to behold this brother of hers in the new cha- 
racter which his king had conferred upon him. This passed, he 
hastened to place himself under the banners of Don Sancho Ximenes, 
The king, Don Sancho, had summoned all his peers and his chivalry to 
march against the Mira-mamolin. Abou Said advanced with a nume- 
rous army, and crossed the Guadalquivir between Baeza and Andujar, 
The Christian monarch was not less diligent in his preparations. 
Signor Roderic was to make his first campaign under the standard of 
Don Sancho, beneath whese roof he had received the education, and 
accomplished himself in all the exercises, which at that day were 
required for the military profession. My father was to lead forth his 
gallant followers in a band of his own. The campaign was looked 
forward to with much earnestness and enthusiasm. The Emperor 
Alfonso had sustained the Christian character in deeds of arms, in an 
uninterrupted career of glory, which far outshone the tracks of all his 
predecessors. Sancho, his son and successor, was just twenty-two years 
of age: and, though the invasion of the Mira-mamolin was naturally a 
subject of alarm, yet the superior prowess of the Spaniards to that of 
the Moors,—a fact sufficiently established,—and more than all, the elas- 
ticity and spring of a new reign, and the confidence entertained of the 
good fortune of a young prince of great hopes, and in the flower of his 
age, made every bosom beat with the expectation of a splendid and de- 
Ccisive success, 

With what beautiful manifestations of affection did my mother take 
leave of her brother and her husband! She was a heroine of the genu- 
ine Castilian temper, and needed not have blushed for her sentiments, if 
she had been placed beneath the eye of a dame of Sparta or ancient 
Rome. Yet her heart overflowed with all the best and tenderest feelings 
ofa woman. When she bade adieu to the partners of her fortune and 
her life, and to the beauteous youth who had now just entered upon the 
epoch of manhood, she knew that they were going to seek for honour 
in the ranks of danger and death, and that she might never again see 
them in the reciprocations of kindness and the erectness of life. But 
she knew that they were born for this, She was persuaded that every 
human creature, according to the place in which his lot was cast, had 
duties to perform; and that, without the discharge and the love of these 
duties, life was not worth the name of life. Every sentiment that could give 
grace to a human spirit concurred, in my mother, to sustain her, and 
throw a glory round her in this hour of her trial; the love of her hus- 
band’s and her brother’s honour, the recollection of an_ illustrious 
ancestry, the splendid feelings which chivalry nourishes beyond any 
other institution that man ever conceived, the zeal of Castille and of 
Spain, and the reverence and the pride attached to the standard of the 

oly Cross. 

She bade them adieu with the firmness of a resolved spirit. The 
ay pronounced his benediction upon them in the oratory of the castle ; 

ut though that was done in a seemly and impressive manner, and in a 
way that showed that the holy man was possessed with the spirit of his 
yrofession, yet that was nothing to the fervour with which my mother 
lessed them. When they rode forth from the gates, | went up with 
the marchioness to the tower of the barbican. Having proceeded to a 
eertain distance on the plain, my father and my uncle turned round their 
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steeds, My mother put forth her veil from the lattice, and waved it in 
their sight. The two champions bowed their heads, and after drew their 
swords and brandished them; having done which, they turned their 
steeds again, and went forward. 

The de re of my father and my uncle took place in the first 
week of August, in the year 1158. My mother and I were left, as 
before, with a scanty guard ; but that was a source of no uneasiness, pe - 
ticularly as, though there was war between the Christians and the infidels, 
the seat of contention, as I have already said, was removed from us, and 
every eye was turned on the side of the Sierra Morena, and the waters of 
the Guadalquivir. We rather seemed to be left at a distance in this busy 
scene, and to be called upon, while every nerve was strung for the arduous 
contention, to possess our souls in patience, and wait quietly for the 
result, The marchioness in the secret chamber of her soul was doubt- 
less full of expectation and disquietude; but this had a singular effect 
on her outward behaviour. I never saw her so playful and so con- 
descending: she appeared for the occasion to have laid aside the usual 
elevation of her soul, and to become an ordinary matron of lowly life or 
of quiet times, She told me stories; and the tales | now listened to, 
were not of heroism, but of fancy merely. She talked of fairies and 
enchantments,—of everything that soothed the imagination, and stole 
away the senses in a pleasing dream,—of all the wild inventions of the 
east, aided in its creations by a luxuriant climate, and by all the wealth 
and magnificence of Damascus or of Delhi. My pleasure was new; I 
had never found my mother so condescending, or condescending in this 
key. Lovely she always was; everything she said or did, at least so 
far as I was concerned, won upon the affections. But, at other times, the 
love I felt was mingled with admiration and awe, Now it was wonder, 
but wonder of a different family and class. 1 gazed on her as she spoke : 
my eyes glistened; but the ecstacy I felt seemed to draw me into her 
soul; I was filled almost to bursting with what I heard, but I was not 
afraid. Oh, moments of peace and joy! Far from war, or the idea 
that a man could exist that would shed the blood of man; full on the 
contrary of the feelings of pastoral life, and of the innocence and hap- 
piness of the golden age, 

Tranquil was the slumber which followed close on a day like this. I 
committed myself to the arms of sleep, as to those of an assured friend ; 
the period of my repose seemed like that reserved for the commemo- 
ration of some great religious event, upon which nothing ordinary and 
profane was to be feared to intrude, 

The impressions of my mind were not those of a true augury. A few 
hours after midnight, when the silence and darkness of that period were 
yet at their full, I was startled from my sleep by the sound of the alarm- 
bell of the castle. In our deep and secure retreat, the night bore a very 
different character from that which it wears in a populous town, In 
cities the busy or the wayward mind of man in some individual or other 
is always awake; from time to time a solitary vehicle is heard rumbling 
along the streets; the oxen and the sheep with their lowing or their 
bleatings complain of their inexorable driver; the colloquy is heard of 
those that lie down late, or rise up early; or the careless song of the 
reveller rouses him who is vexed with sorrow or disease from his im- 
perfect slumbers. But in a solitary, rural abode, nothing can be heard 
at certain hours that indicates the existence of man; nature herself seems 
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to partake in the repose of her favourite son; and the few incidental 
sounds that occur from time to time are unconnected with each other, 
indicate nothing and lead to nothing, and appear, like the audible breath- 
ings of him who sleeps, to answer no other purpose, than to make the 
universal quiet a more distinct object of ption. The sound of the 
alarm-bell in the castle of Torralva was therefore doubly rousing. 

I listened in silence; I never remembered to have heard the sound 
before ; my thoughts were confounded. It was a loud and a deafening 
sound, It was not like the solemn and measured pace of the funeral 
knell; it expressed horror, and disorder, and affright—the eagerness to 
do something, with an uncertainty what was to be done. It was suc- 
ceeded by the sound of steps, hurrying down the stairs of the castle. 

I slept in a closet adjoining to the bed-chamber of my mother. By 
a certain rustling, and the sound of her voice, I perceived she was in 
motion. I crept quietly from my bed, and put on my clothes. As I 
opened the door of the closet, I perceived the marchioness passing out 
by the opposite door of the chamber, and I followed her in silence. She 
descended the stairs, and came down into the quadrangle. I then took 
hold of her hand, She had not perceived me before; but she did not 
repel my overture to join her. She cast upon me a look of encouragement. 

Several of the attendants of the castle flitted about the quadrangle 
with lighted torches ; and my mother, crossing the area, proceeded to 
the barbican and mounted the watch-tower. From thence we were pre- 
sented with a dreadful spectacle; a town in flames. It was Oropesa, 
distant scarcely more than a mile from our walls. It had not long 
before been a flourishing seat of Moorish industry; but since it had 
been recovered by the Christians, it had fallen into decay. The castle 
of Torralva was erected for its defence. 

The successive volumes of smoke that ascended, the flames, and the 
flakes of lighter combustible substance carried up with the smoke, were 
to me a terrible spectacle, and for some minutes fixed my attention. I 
then looked down into the plain between ; which presented a still more 
intelligible and fearful scene of distress, The inhabitants of the town 
were seen flying in all directions, and in all directions were pursued, and 
goaded along and crossed by Moorish horsemen, Men, women, and 
children fled this way and that, and lifted up their hands, as they ran, 
with agony and despair. I gazed with earnestness and astonishment. 
How | hated a Moor! None but a Moor, thought I to myself, would 
drive the sons of quiet from their homes, would set fire to their houses, 
hunt, wound, and destroy them, and trample them under their horses’ 
feet. These wretches have nothing human about them but their form; 
they are more ferocious than the wild beasts of the desert. 

In the distance, and nearest to the flames, the Mahomedans and the 
Christians were mixed together in the wildest confusion ; nearer to the 
castle we could see none but our friends, and persons that had a claim 
upon us for protection. It was true that the fortress itself had nothing 
to fear from a vagrant and accidental incursion. But Oropesa was my 
father’s domain ; its inhabitants were his clients and dependents. Every 
drop of blood that fell from them, and that it was in our power to have 
save, was a violation of the great compact of society, by which the 
higher and the lower orders in Spain were bound together; every drop 
. blood that fell from them would be regarded by the marchioness as 

er own. 
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I looked at my mother; I saw a creature I had never seen before,— 
not different—not unlike her former self—it was the same character, ex- 
alted by the realities, the terrible calamities and miseries, that beset 
the path of human life. It was an angel now, employed in an angel’s 
office ; before she seemed to have concealed what she was, and to have 
put forth but half her strength ; now a ray from heaven played upon her 
features, and to my eye, a circle of glory, such as I had observed in the 
paintings of divine personages, surrounded her head. She issued a 
peremptory order, that the draw-bridge should be let down, the gates 
thrown open, and the fugitives admitted; with this precaution, over 
which from the tower she undertook herself to preside, that so many 
should come in, as could be received without danger that their pursuers 
should enter along with them, and that then the gates should be shut. 

No sooner were the directions of the marchioness obeyed, than to her 


utter astonishment, a troop of Moors immediately rushed into the quad- 
ey Fo: 92.2 
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ON THE RECENT ATTEMPTS TO REVOLUTIONIZE 
GERMANY.” 
BY THE TRANSLATOR OF THE ** TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE.” 


[Although in the following article are many opinions and views from 
which we differ, the information it contains, the philosophy of its tone, 
and the high estimation in which we are informed the original paper is 
held by Germans themselves, make us willingly submit it to the atten- 
tion of our readers. ] 


Tue responsive echo which the French Revolution of 1830 awakened in 
Germany is not yet hushed. In Italy, in Spain, in Poland, its voice has 
been stifled : in Belgium and’ in England it has led to mighty results. What, 
let us now inquire, will be its effects on Germany ? — 

Her deep, suppressed, but ever-increasing agitation gives fore-notice of 
some vast design. The design is this: to accomplish, by every possible 
lawful means, the amelioration of her political condition. For half a cen- 
tury, it has been imagined that Germany had no other thought—no other 
project—than that of following blindly in the footsteps of France; while 
she was, in fact, busied in preparing a philosophical reform, which may 
hereafter put in requisition all her neighbour's activity. 

Somewhat similar is the case now. If people represent to themselves 
Germany such as Madame de Staél describes it, they are widely mistaken. 
it is no Senn the land of dreams and extasies, of metaphysical groping, of 
endless theories, of solid piety, of patriarchal manners ;—without central 
point, without connecting bond, without public spirit, without true national 
strength. Something of all this yet remains. The state of things is, how- 
ever, fundamentally altered. 

As the French Revolution originated in the prevalent theories of the 
eighteenth century, so do the Germanic nations now advance with rapid 
strides towards the realization of those abstract principles which have taken 
root among them for the last fifty years. It would be a great error to con- 
found these principles with those which brought about the French restora- 
tion. The philosophical speculations of Germany had by no means a retro- 
grade tendency. They were far rather calculated to advance, than to retard, 


* Extracted from the Bibliothek der Neuesten Weltkunde. Aarau. 1832—a 
periodical work edited by H. Malten. 
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the progress of the human intellect ; to point out to it a wider field in which 
to acquire added perspicuity and comprehensiveness, 

The universal re-action which now manifests itself in Germany against 
same does not spring from hatred of the principles it promulgates, but 

the eagerness for observation and for action. Duestions of a tical 
tendeney, especially those the aim of which is the amelioration of the state 
of society, are now agitated in such variety and number that they over- 
whelm all others. 

The recollections of the campaign of 1813-14, the promises of princes, 
and the enthusiastic rising of the peaple, have not been forgotten; they 
have produced a taste for political life, for a participation in public affairs ; 
the greatness of recent events has excited a kind of impatience to take an 
active share in them. 

The religious disputes, which, but a few years ago, still agitated the 
country, are drowned by the voice of contemporary interests: the enthu- 
siasm which was awakened at the beginning of the present century, so often 
deceived, baffled, crushed, has turned into bitterness ; and Germany has 
once more found the sarcastic spirit of her Luther, only to mock at her own 
dreams, and her trusting, long-suffering good-nature. 

These remarks, which are applicable to the whole of Germany, are pecu- 
liarly true of Prussia. There, first, have the impartiality of temper, the 
political cosmopolitanism, which were formerly the distinctive characteris- 
tics of Germans, been succeeded by an irritable nationality ; there, too, has 
the admiration excited by the French revolution of July first subsided. 

Demagogical influence* has never been very powerful, nor very widely 
diffused, in Prussia; it has never had any deep root in the minds or the 
interests of the people. 

Prussia is, in and through herself, tranquil in her present condition. To 
maintain that she will for ever remain so, were to venture too far: thus 
much, however, is certain,—that she is, of all the German States, the most 
eager after activity, after practical life, after distinct and peculiar national 
glory. In Prussia, people and prince are still one,—one as they were in the 
day of peril; and who can deny that this unanimity is the main, if not the 
~ 4 cause of the internal tranquillity she enjoys ? 

At the first glance it may appear extraordinary that the only really 
popular government in Germany 1s, in form, an unlimited monarchy ; but it 
must be remembered that this apparent despotism is, in fact, extremely 
limited :—first, by the rigid conscientiousness and justice of the king; 
secondly, by wise laws; and lastly, by the universal instruction and light 
which the government itself has taken care to diffuse among the people. 


—— -- _ — — -— —- 





* That which in France has been called Jacobinism, and in England, Radi. 
calism, has, in Germany, received the name of “ Demagogie," which | accordingly 
retain —7rans/ator. 

+ To these three causes of national security and consequent content, the author 
might have added a fourth,—the high character of the functionaries of government 
and administration, from the er to the lowest, and the universal confidence 
they inspire. As there are no oligarchical interests to consult, men are appointed 
to offices for which they have given evidence of fitness ; and that vigilance with 
which Frederic the Great looked out for capable and trustworthy servants, has im~- 
— upon his successors a necessity of, in some degree, following his example. 

e language which is continually employed in this country, not only by the vulgar, 
but by people who ought to look beyond names, concerning Prussia, “ the military 
despotism,” “ the great camp,” &c., is a lamentable proof of the efficacy of mere 
words. A government which has provided with religious care that every one of 
its subjects not only may, but shall and must, be instructed ; and which, after thus 
training their minds to examine, trains their bodies to resist (if need be) the acts 
of bad rulers; a government which puts into the hands of every man first books 
and then arms, is surely no subject for the self-gratulating contempt of a country 
which has no national education, either for high or low; a large standing army, and 
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To this may be added, that since the year 1808, and stil] more since 1813 
there has existed a community of interest and of will between prince and 
people, which is perhaps without example in the of nations. An 
enlightened people reposes with perfect confidence on the wisdom of its 
government. It acquiesces unconditionally in the postponement of those 
constitutional forms which had been voluntarily promised it, but which 
recent events might, perhaps, have rendered rather unfayourable than ad- 
yantageous to the peace and stability of the country. 

In the hereditary states of Austria, the mutual relation between people 
and prince rests on a different basis. There, the nation asks for nothing ; 
and the government has no inclination to volunteer what nobody requires at 
its hands. The people enjoy a certain kind and degree of happiness under 
a paternal sway. It may be a question whether it would do well to risk the 
good it possesses in experiments, or whether it would be certain to obtain 
compensation for what it would lose by change, 

Austria is contented in her actual position: by remaining Catholic at the 
Reformation, she greatly loosened the strictness of the bond which united 
her to the rest of the German States. She has formed to herself a different 
career, and a different destiny; and has sought her aggrandisement at a 
distance. To the genera] agitation of opinions which has animated the 
north of Germany, she has, once more, remained an utter stranger, 

Prussia cannot found her hopes of national prosperity on any distant en- 
terprises. She must endeavour to strengthen herself within herself: she 
must seek to secure her own welfare, as well as that of the neighbouring 
States, by an intimate union of interests. 

The absolute governments of Austria and Prussia hedge in, on the north 
and south, the constitutional States of Germany. For some years past 
hee latter have exhibited one of the strangest phenomena of the ciyilized 
world, 

The principle of modern civilization was conquered in France by the 
Restoration. Who would not have anticipated that the victors would have 
found means entirely to crush it? They intended it, indeed they attempted 
it; enthusiasm lent its aid, nor was genius wanting. But a strange inability 
to reap those fruits of victory which had been confidently expected, soon 
manifested itself. For fifteen years, the place which France had held in 
Europe since her first revolution remained wholly unoccupied: none of the 
German States ventured to take possession of it, and to place itself at the 
head of civilization. A void was felt in the political world, but no one at- 
tempted to fill it. sah as 

During the whole period of the restoration in France, Germany appeared 
to have utterly renounced all her political hopes, The promised constitu- 
tions were deferred, and the people seemed to attach no such importance to 
them as very pressingly to warn the princes to grant them. On the other 
hand, the regular mechanism of constitutional government was not suffi- 





a considerable portion of its subjects in a state continually bordering on revolt. We 
are pleased with what we call our checks. What check has an oligarchy, and 
Shether assemblage of persons, its representative, offered, which can compare to a 
whole people educated, trained, and armed? It is deeply to be regretted that the 
Prussian government continues to prohibit that publicity in its proceedings which 
it might safely and wisely invite ; and that it does not establish organs for the ex- 
pression of popular opinion, which would only prove how strongly that opinion 
is in its favour. 

Asa proof how things go from hand to hand without the least examination, it is 
worth noting, that Prussia, which is, perhaps, the only country in Europe perenne: 
ing no standing army, in which even the King’s guard form a part of that flux 
body called the army, a third of which returns into the mass of the people ey 
year, and which is raised by a conscription the most equal that may be conceived, 
s universally spoken of as the country, par excellence, of standing armies— 
Translator. 
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ciently attractive to the over-heated imaginations of dem es to make 
its general introduction an object of any very vehement desire to them. 
Even now, as the latest occurrences seem to prove, it is far from’ answer- 
rhe their extravagant wishes. They dream the impracticable chimera of 
a German republic, and, by their political excesses and absurdities, injure 
the cause of their country, while they imagine they are serving it, more 

it is possible to explain here. 

We will accuse nobody—we will judge nobody. Every man has his own 
judge within; but we cannot approve what, as it appears to us, on every 
view of the subject we can take, may, nay must, compromise the interests 
of the great German community. The governments will indeed, we doubt 
not, be able to distinguish the solid quiet kernel from the empty crackling 
shell. But every true friend of his country ought to avoid what may shock 
the opinions and feelings either of his fellow-citizens or of foreign nations. 
Considered under this point of view, the meeting at Hambach, which we 
shall hereafter examine more minutely, was a very deplorable event. 

When the revolution of July broke out in France, nowhere did it create 
a greater sensation than in Baden, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Hessen, 
where the half-Catholic, half-Protestant population, among whom the Re- 
formation had been but half effected, hoped to obtain that by political insti- 
tutions, which their religious constitution had left imperfect. 

The people of all these different States clearly perceived that a great 
social principle had been agitated in France. At the first excitement, they 
resolved to adopt it, without sufficiently exammning either how the contest 
had arisen, or whether the principle was applicable to themselves. Their 
rivalry with Prussia found a long-desired opportunity of manifesting itself, 
and had the new government of France been less engrossed by its own 
affairs and interests, it might easily have exercised a powerful influence 
over the States in question. 

Had the German people felt sufficient confidence in the new spirit which 
had arisen among them—had they known how to turn it to practical ac- 
count—it is not to be doubted that their zeal for the new order of things in 
France would have displayed itself much more warmly and efficiently. 

The object which the oppositions in the constitutional States of Germany 
have in view, and which they are straining every nerve to attain, is more 
remote, and may lead farther than they at present intend. While the oppo- 
sitions in Bavaria, Nassau, Hessen, &c., are severally struggling against 
ministerial oppression, they are laying the groundwork of a grand combina- 
tion between those countries, whose governments are indirectly forcing them 
into a closer union. 

That constitutional liberty has not made greater progress in Germany 
during the last fifteen years, is to be ascribed entirely to the fact that it has 
never been felt as a want among the people. Those local liberties, grouped 
and hedged in here and there between the marches of some ducal sove- 
reignty, have but a feeble and narrow influence. They can exist and thrive 
only under the condition that something else is the companion of their 
growth; this something, is neither more nor less than the grand unity of 
Ge ; 
Not alone by speculative and reflecting men, but by the common sense 
of the whole people, is this grand unity recognized as a necessity ; it is the 
predominant thought, the irrevocable determination of Germany, which 
nothing can shake; which no force, no illusion, no stratagem can destroy. 
Religion, law, commerce, freedom, nay despotism itself, are all pressing 
forward, with resistless course, to this end. 

In the fifteenth century, Germany bought the Reformation at the price of 
its unity. This heretofore uniform State, this empire of the middle ages, 
which afforded in its indivisible form the archety of a Catholic State, 
was splintered into fragments, together with the faith in the national creed. 
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Each province, from ,that time, was occupied only with its own political 

nality,, The integrity of the t Germanic body fell into that regular, 

Fetifying anarchy, by which civilization and science have been so greatly 
advanced. 

Since the mantle of the empire was thus torn and divided, two things 
have brought its parts into nearer conjunction again, and have restored to 
it a certain consciousness of existence as a whole. 

The first is, the philosophical and literary activity of Germany. On the 
one side, this activity was so t,—men strove with such pertinacity to 
withdraw themselves from all a influences ; they confined themselves 
so completely within the limits of the peculiar character of their country ; 
they were so determined to be, and to remain, native and unmixed German, 
that there never was a literature, which, at one point of time, was better 
calculated to exhibit, we might almost say, to recall, the whole foregone 
life of a people—of a race. It was a retrospective literature. 

On the other side, the complete want of stable institutions was supplied 
by letters. There were a few eternally memorable years for Art, during 
which she was, what she had been among the Greeks,—a social form—a 
political bond—a power in the state. 

Germans had neither the same laws nor the same fatherland. They 
were subject to princes and to passions of various kinds, In eo life, they 
met only on the battle-field, often on hostile sides; but alé were one and 
cha in a poem of Goethe's, in a drama of Schiller’s, in an essay of 

ichte’s. 

This dictature of Art intervened in all political differences as a mediator 
and peacemaker. For half a century it was the real bond of union between 
the States; and it is a glory peculiar to Germany, in modern times, that in 
the absence of all organic laws, (and, in that respect, at least two hundred 
years behind all the surrounding countries,) she maintained her equality 
with them by the might of her intellect alone. 

After literature, Napoleon was the power that contributed most to the 
approximation and union of the German people. The band which poetry 
and prilosophy had woven for the inmost souls of men, he knitted closely 
by blood, and community of action. That extraordinary development, that 
unshaken firmness of the national spirit, amid calamity and grief and 
foreign oppression, are without a parallel in history. To this period is to be 
traced that character of vehement excitement, of patriotic enthusiasm, and 
of perea elevation which Germany alone can exhibit. 

t us picture her to ourselves as she was when the modern Attila burst 
upon her, and overwhelmed her with his hordes—young and credulous, 
revelling in wild inspirations, living rather in an ideal than a real world, 
suddenly awakened out of her dreams by the thunders of the conqueror's 
voice, 

What an awaking, and out of what visions! Meanwhile the general ex- 
citement and enthusiasm were too strong to be destroyed even by the tor- 
rents of hostile troops which covered the land. The national genius, 
smitten in its very blossom and pride, withered not, died not, but grew with 
silent and vigorous growth under the tramp of six hundred thousand soldiers. 

Imagine the populations of these various States, severed for centuries, 
and now seal on by common misfortune; the habits, the passions of so 
many different places; the kingdoms, the principalities, the duchies; the 
various dialects, the local rivalries, bound together once more with a strict 
tie, once more to be dissevered at a stroke. 

Then imagine again all this,—these passions, these dialects, these. scat- 
tered principalities, suddenly heaving with a deep and heavy motion, rollin 
down into one stream, uniting in one thought, A COMMON FATHERLAND; 

you will have some notion of the or 7 nani of the march, of the deve- 
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which constitutes nationality, by means of some one t man sprung 
from its bosom and standing as the representative of the dearest and the 
strongest of its peculiar. feelings, Germany attained to it solely through the 
spirit of resistance to the system of the foreign invader. — . 

It is melancholy, but true: Germany, with her supineness—with her 
rentle, infirm, | might almost say useless, virtues—with her aimless, over- 
flowing genius—with her vague cosmopolitanism—with her divided forms 
of religion, and her fruitless metaphysical speculations—wanted the hand 
of Napoleon to clench it, to draw its severed parts together, to cireumscribe 
it geometrically within the limits of its own individuality as a nation, to 
teach it, to its cost, how it might, for once, acquire an organic, living 
nationality. 

Undivided and ical, ever wandering as chance might guide, within 
an enchanted circle, Germany only knew herself; she only waked out of 
her dreaming slumbers to look abroad into the actual world, since she 
fought and conquered the Colossus of France. 

From that time she has felt her own inward worth, as well as her own 

strength; and as it was to the bloody conflict with Napoleon alone that she 
owes the discovery of what she really is, she now exalts her enemy when 
dead, as much as she depreciated him while living. She thanks him for the 
great lesson he taught her, and is firmly resolved to profit by it, as time 
and opportunity will permit. The revolution of 1830, from the course it 
took, gave to the cause of the unity of Germany the last prop of which it 
stood in need, 
' Cramped, as they are, by the forms within which arbitrary ministers, and 
over-managing princes, have confined them, the constitutional States of 
Germany are still labouring steadily and unweariedly at the great work of 
an universal nationality. 

Their ceaseless toils are indeed little obvious amid the noise of the might 
events which agitate the great States of Europe. But let them go on wit 
their work quietly, thoughtfully, as it is their custom and their character to 
do; let them not be goaded by external exhortations or taunts, which, 
though they do not shake their constant determination, might yet, in some 
degree, disturb their calm, temperate, deliberate will and conduct. 

Little fitted for revolutionary practices, or for secret conspiracies, which 
are at utter variance with his heart and character; on the other hand, 
brave, bold, and steadfast in open action, the German wants time to ponder 
maturely over his project ; he wants time to execute it with the sedateness 
and dignity of a man. 

Whenever the most enlightened men of every country, without tumult, 
without violence, without bloodshed, shall have succeeded in instructing 
the masses as to their true interests—when all the little monarchies and 
duodecimo princedoms shall, according to their rank, be truly respected by 
their inhabitants, both in their internal and external relations—then, also, 
will the day appear in which all these ephemeral sovereignties will volun- 
tarily, and without injury to any individual, melt into one constitutional 
and national mass. 

The monarchical principle, which is apparently still so strong, so im- 
=— in Germany, is probably nowhere more infirm and tottering. 

ivided, parcelled out, as the country has been ever since the sixteenth 
century, each succeeding shock has overthrown some prop; and what still 
remains of the genttine monarchical structure is nothing more than a torn 
canopy resting on worm-eaten pillars. Absolute monarchy, in the sense 
in which it is generally understood, has long ceased to exist in Germany. 

When the German empire was dismembered, one of the princes got pos- 
session of the mantle, another of the sword, a third of the crown. The 
imperial majesty has been plundered on every side, since Luther gave the 
death-stroke to its influence, Luther has freed his country in more senses 


than one: her obligations to him are manifold. He has delivered her from 
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the necessity of having her Mirabeau, her Convention, her guillotine, and 
her Robespierre. Pernicious privileges and powers—monarchy and aris- 
tocracy—he shook them all—he struck them all to the heart. Nothing is 
now wanting but the peaceful labour of some States to bury their dead, 
We are told of a king who was found, after a lapse of two hundred years, 
undecayed in his grave. Nothing could be more venerable—more astonish- 
ing. Unfortunately the breath of a child sufficed to reduce him to dust, 
The whole system of Germany is like this buried king. The slightest 
shock will make it crumble to atoms; and this shock is, sooner or later, 
inevitable. dow 

The oppositions of the constitutional States are also struggling, with all 
their might, to establish an uniformity of institutions in them. Judging 
from external appearanecs, it might be imagined that they look to France 
for support; but, even if France were disposed to give it, it is no longer in 
her power to chain them to her chariot-wheels, while this unanimity of 
feeling, which subsists among the oppositions of the several States, includes 
a thousand pregnant thoughts, among which the forming a really na- 
tional union is ever the first. Irritable, because it feels itself humbled; 
gagged, borne down with taxes, vexed with intolerable custom-house regu- 
lations, in these States, the peculiar spirit of Germany, so naturally in- 
clined to large cosmopolitan views, is pent up within narrow limits, which 
it is incessantly struggling to overpass. We may seek long before we find 
a more lamentable condition. 

The contradiction between the greatness of which the German nation is 
susceptible, and the littleness of the States within which it is attempted to 
be circumscribed, is now become too glaring to be much longer endured. 
The political ambition awakened in 1814, finds no sufficient room for its 
exercise in Duchies and Grand Duchies of a few hundred thousand souls, 
The noblest and most powerful spirits feel that earth fails them beneath 
their feet; they fret themselves away against the frontier-stone of some 
miserable principality, because space to expand in was denied them. Now 
that local liberties have formed citizens, they want a country—a great 
fatherland—in which, and for which, they may live free and independent. 
It is not difficult to foresee the day (a day which accurate caleulators may 
predict with nicety) in which the illusory form of the German Diet, assailed 
on contrary sides by princes and people, will quietly vanish, and the Phoenix 
of National Unity arise from the constitutional blending of all separate and 
local sovereignties. The moment will arrive in which this reform will be as 
mevitable as that of the Parliament of England, as that of the Peerage of 
France; for it is not only a political necessity for Germany, it is the immu- 
table law of Protestantism—that political is the invariable consequence of 
religious reform. In most of the German States the followers of the con- 
fessions of Augsburg and Zurich are re-united, after a separation of three 
centuries. Yet more :—Protestantism, to infuse new life into its torn and 
severed heart, now forms to itself local constitutions: it is openly striving 
to unite its scattered members into one synod; and the impending refont of 
the political structure of Germany is, in fact, but another manifestation of 
the genius of the Keformation, and is perfectly analogous to her recent reli- 
gious changes. 

Let us now pass from spiritual to temporal interests,—those interests 
which appear to lead the world, if we view it superficially ; we shall find 
the same results, only more impatiently, more violently displayed. 

What was the cry of deliverance of the people of Baden—of the two 
Hessens—of Saxony—of Hanover, &c. during the agitation which prevailed 
in them about a year ago? What is the living thought which now prevails 
through every town and village,—the thought which formerly awakened 
fervid enthusiasm, now, well nigh turned to desperate determination ? 

This thought is, the national unity of the collective people of the great 
German family ;—this cry of deliverance is, the annihilation of the artificial 
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boundaries—the arbitrary marches—within which the various states live, 
as it were, in ban ; without interchange, without bond, without any possible 
field for industry ; each compelled to suffice for itself, and to live in a corner, 
alone with its misery, as after the Thirty Years’ war. 

Truly a man must be blind who marks not the awful, lowering gloom of 
the German people. It does not, indeed, manifest itself, as in ce, by 
tumultuous cries; its aspect is grave, stern, quiet in its fearful intensity. 
No more reverential petitions; no more popular songs; no more domestic 
festivals ; no risings of the people, as in France; no mobs, as in England ; 
no political addresses; no papers circulated to embitter the minds of the 

yple, or rouse them to revolt. The German wants no such stimulants : 

ets silent ; but in this silence lies a, thought and feeling,—it is the 
heavy calm that precedes the storm. The Governments ought at length to 
learn to know the people they govern as they are, and not as they imagine 
them. | 

Never, in any land, did there prevail a more strongly characterized, a 
more universal, a more threatening gloom, than that which at present per- 
vades Germany. The political meetings, which know the condition of the 
various oppressed states, appear to us already perfectly to understand this 
mute language; for all are labouring with one accord at the annihilation of 
the Custom-House barriers, This is the first step to national unity. The 
rest will follow in time. 








MEN AND BOOKS. 


Him was lever han at his beddes hed 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes rich, or fidel, or sautrie. 


Chaucer's Scholar—Thomas Warton — Aldrich — Prior — Parr — 
Porson—What reading is—Habits of an incessant reader—His 
beau ideal of existence—Book-poets—Dr. Johnson—More Boswells 
desired— Heroes and valets-de-chambre—Johnson and Boswell in a 
new light—A guess at.a mystery in Madame d’ Arblay’s Memoirs 
of her Father—Disgusting treatment of her by Queen Charlotte— 
A startling bequest. 


So, in the above verses, said Chaucer of his Oxford scholar, and I 
doubt not, of himself; for he also in all probability had been at college, 
and he was unquestionably a great book- worm. e bed, depend upon 
it, was his own, and the books ranged at the back of it just in that 
manner; 80 that he had them above his head, like a blessing, when he 
went to sleep. In the morning, he had nothing to do but to put up his 
hand and to take one, when he awoke ; and so fall a reading. I fancy 
him thus occupied in “ Canterbury College,” when the first beams of 
the sun were in his window, and the sparrows twittering. His col- 
lection of books was not confined to “ Aristotle and his philosophie.” 
That was the scholar’s, whom he was more immediately describing. 
Aristotle was not omitted, for Chaucer was learned in all the scholar- 
ship of his time ; but his bookshelves doubtless comprised “ Dan Ovid,” 
and “ Boccace his werkes,” and ‘ Frauncis Petrarck Laureate,” and 


** Dan Austin,” and the Piers Plowman of his fellow-collegian Long!and ; 
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and Sir Guy, and other “‘ romances of price,” and the Lays of “ Marie,” 
It was a moot point when he put up his finger over head, whether he 
would Aitch down a Doctor of the Church, or a classic, or a “ filosofre,” 
or a poet of Lorraine. I cannot but add, as a matter interesting to us 
book-men, who love the bodies as well as souls of our books, and like 
to see how they are dressed, that “ black and red” appear to have been 
the popular scholastic bindings of those days :— 


A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red. 


They are harmonious colours, and would suit a scholar’s old shelves. I 
suppose the black was for the philosophy, and the red for love. 

As I propose, under this head of Chat upon Men and Books, to 
dilate or otherwise upon any subject that comes across me in the course 
of my reading, provided I think it will be interesting to the intelligent, 
I shall make no apology for dwelling a little longer on Chaucer's 
character of his scholar, and quoting the whole of it. It is not only 
short and full of matter, but will lead me to show what sort of book- 
worm I am myself, and what pretensions I have to speak on such 
matters. 

A clerk ther was of Oxenforde also, 
That unto logike haddé long ago: 
As lent was his horse as is a rake. 

A hack evidently, and cheated like his master, by the “ hostellers” 
on the road :— 

And he was not right fat, I undertake— 


Both, in short, as far as horse and rider go, were prototypes of Don 
Quixote and Rozinante ; out of the same excess of enthusiasm and temper- 
ance in the man, forgetting that the same internal raptures and intel- 
iectual absorption did not sustain the beast :— 

But looked hollow and thereto soberly : 
Ful thredbare was his overest courtepie. 
His upper short cloak.— 
For he had gotten him yet no benefice— 
Nor was very likely to do it, as we may see by the next line :— 
Ne was nought worldly to have an office : 
For him was lever (Hefer, rather) han at his beddes hed 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Than robes rich, or fidel, or sautrie— 
Sautrie is psaltry, a kind of harp or dulcimer to sing psalms to :— 
But all be that he was a philosdphre, 
Yet haddé he but litel gold in cofre— 

“ Yet” is a pleasant assumption ; as if anything else was expected of 
philosophy! or perhaps it is a banter upon such as laboured after the 
philosopher's stone :— 

But all that he might of his friendes hente, 
On bokes and on learning he it spente, 
And busily gen for the soules praie 
Of hem, that gave him wherwith to scolaie. 
Of studie toke he most cure and hede; 
Not a word spake he more than was nede ; 
What a delicious Oxford scholar! 
Jan.—vVOL, XXXVII. NO, CXLV. 
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And that was said in forme and reverence, 
And short and quick, and ful of high sentence: 


That is, he had not much animal spirit, but great faith in whatever he 
uttered. The closing couplet is beautiful :— 


Sounding in moral virtue was his speche, 
And gladly would he learne, and gladly teche. 


That is to say, whatever he talked about had a purpose in it, for the 
good of mankind ; and he was as willing to be taught to that end, as to 
teach others, Nay, there is an ulterior and exquisite delicacy of sen- 
timent in the way in which this last line is put; for we are not to take 
the “ gladly teach,” thus coming after the “ gladly learn,” as a climax 
of self-satisfaction. It means, that he was as glad, in all honourable 
simplicity, to give others the benefit of what he knew, as to know it for 
his own sake. He would spare himself no trouble to that end—he was 
not merely wrapt up in his books. Books had made him of “ con- 
science and tender heart,” and shown him that good was to be dis- 
tributed. 

I will venture to say, that in this and other respects I am a bit of an 
Oxford scholar myself, though my school-days were long ago, and by 
Oxford | mean Chaucer’s Oxford, or whatever remnants there may be 
of it in some ingenious corners, and not the university of Toryism and 
Church-preferment. I recognize, however, real scholars of all classes, 
wrovided their honesty is greater than their worldliness, and they have 
ion brought up in profitable opinions, not converted to them. 

Thomas Warton was a Tory; yet the love of poetry and letters was 
in him superior to his Toryism, and he became an enthusiastic com- 
mentator on Milton. ‘The greatest pleasure I used to have in walking 
in the grounds of Trinity. College, Oxford, was in thinking of Warton, 
—no great poet nor great man,—but a good, honest, lettered one, 
worthy to be the friend of poets, and of importance enough in certain 
walks of literature to be associated in one’s memory with a collegiate 
life, and avenues of cathedral trees, I claim kindred with him as a 
brother book-worm, and a hearty lover of genius and good-fellowship. 
I go much with the smokers and college wits of those days, and have 
missed them, in my time, both at Oxford and Cambridge. There 
were no such “ magnanimi heroés,” when I was at either of the Trinities ; 
(for in some sort, reader, I have been at both universities—nothing 
disreputably—and did make a certain rapid progress in the humanities 
there, by dint of being more in the universities than of them), There 
was more magnanimity and heroism in Tom Warton’s edition of Milton, 
—aye, and in the pipe he smoked of an evening, under certain circum- 
stances of suburbanity, than in all the daring and large-minded com- 
ments upon Phi and Tau made by the interchangers of that felicitous 
designation. 

Dr. Aldrich, with his pipe, his architecture, and his catches, I hold to 
have been a right magnauimous hero, worthy to have *“‘ smoked” all the 
others through their disguises, as old Chapman says Minerva did 
Ulysses. Dr. King, though a Jacobite, was another; he could despise 
the meanness of his own princes. Prior was not a right college man, 
in the full sense of the word, at once social and sequestered. Almost 
the only time he speaks of his fellowship, is when he writes to 
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somebody that he had been “spouting verses in his gown and cap to 
Lady Harriett ;” to wit, the daughter of the minister Harley. Prior 
was as much a man of the world, as a poet well can be; and yet his 
Alma has a redolence of the fellows’ room in it. Gray would have 
made an admirable collegian, had his fellows been all as good and 
scholarly as himself,—and as refined,—perhaps I should say, superfine. 
He had a great deal of humanity under a mask of fastidiousness; yet 
I doubt whether he could have sat long within the universality of Tom 
Warton’s pipe. Parr was the man for that; only being a dignified 
clergyman, and the bishop of the Whigs, he thought it necessary to sit 
in a higher chair than that at “ Sheppard’s:”—and Parr had none of 
the poetry of Warton; he could less condescend, because he had less 
internal refinement. His familiarities never lost something of the 
magisterial—he was a parson Adams sophisticated—he was the frog of 
Dr. Johnson’s ox, though too comfortable with himself to be in danger 
of bursting. Upon the whole, Parr was a good scholar, and a proper 
smoker,— Ultimus Big-wiggorum. 

To Porson I never could take kindly, wag though he was, and 
Grecian too; and able to “think in Greek.” I wish he would have 
thought a little more in the Greek of Plato, instead of the Cynics, He 
was too sordid—I do not mean in point of money,—but he had a scurf 
on him of want of moral grace and decent companionship. Your later 
“magnanimous heroes” were too much given up, either to an orthodox 
worldliness, or formality, or buffoonery. All their poetry was in the 
books they edited :—they had no real share of it themselves—they had 
none of the right faith of the Wartons and such men, who loved a tree, 
a“ verse, a companion, or a cathedral-window, as much as the poets who 
talked about them, and loved the poets truly for that reason. The 
generation that have been lately quitting the university, have left 
some behind who may revive the right stock, and even improve it,— 
thanks to an age of greater poetry and philosophy than existed then. 
Yet they will hardly have the snugness of the old times. Narrownesses 
of all sorts, even of the better kind, are breaking up. The world is 
demanding the assistance of all her children. We must be content to 
have old things in old books; luckily, they will remain there for ever, 
so that we need lose nothing as we advance. We may be as public as 
we please for the public good, and retreat for refreshment into all the 
nests of literature. Furthermore, we can create new ones. 

I confess that though I am an ardent reformer, because the good of 
the many requires it, I am so content to be one of the few in certain 
respects, that with the exception of living by myself, and of having no 
books but philosophy, I could lead just such a life as Chaucer’s Oxford 
scholar. Iam no more a man for “an office” than he was:—I shall 
certainly get no benefice. Iam willing to learn, and to chat upon what 
[ learn ; I could spend all my money upon books, and I could have 
shelves of them at my bed’s By, I do put them over my fire-place ; 
and if they are not all bound in “ black or red,” some are not bound at 
all, and some look as if they had been bound in Chaucer’s time. If this 
is to be one of the few, it will be acknowledged that few of the few 
will be disposed to envy me. Nor do I envy them :—there are reasons 
why I would fain possess some of the advantages, which they know not 
how to enjoy; but as to exchanging my old books, and my humble 
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fire-side, and the rich imaginativeness of my poverty, for their chariots, 
their ennui, and their gaping about for a sensation,—by heavens! | 
would as soon be a blank sheet of paper in preference to a page of 
Theocritus ! 

Consider what I enjoy. These people think that reading is nothing 
but reading ; whereas it is love, pleasure, delight, laughter, delightful 
tears, glowing sympathies. It is art and nature,—it is landscape,—it is 
home,—it is foreign countries,—it is fairy-land,—it is past times and 
present ;—it is the company of Homer and Virgil, of Sophocles and 
Horace, of Ovid and Anacreon, of Montaigne, of Moliére, of Le Sage, 
of Cervantes, of Petrarch, of Boccaccio, of Shakspeare, of Spenser, of 
Milton, of Chaucer, of the old Dramatists, of the Wits, of the Novelists, 
of Tristram Shandy, of Boswell, and Pope, and Swift, and the French 
Memoirs, and the Ana, and Sir Walter Scott, and all the men that 
ever ravished the ears of the world. Furthermore, it is not the Duke 
of ; and catch me who can at great dinners, and in huge, bookless, 
heartless, headless, making-as-if rooms. Catch me who can among 
companies who can muster up among them but one idea, and that one 
the most tiresome in the world,—namely, that they are met together. 
Di boni!—to think of the stuff that I have been compelled to sit and 
hear from Lords and Commoners and fashionable people, when I could 
have been at home reading Gil Blas! 

Pope said he preferred reading to any conversation. I cannot say 
that, because I have been personally conversant with the writers of 
admirable books, and have found their conversation as admirable, with 
the additional interest of manners and the men. But Pope was always 
turning some literary project in his head, which his books assisted. He 
saw from the page before him a reflection of his fame. I grant, with a late 
author, that real genuine conversation among men of letters spoils your 
taste for any other; but then if you can get it when you do converse, 
and books when you do not, you may surely dispense with all other. I 
except the society of good-humoured, unpretending people, not without 
intelligence, especially that of women, who are the only persons to com- 
pete with one’s books. It is they that have inspired some of the finest 
things in them. Even “ Bayle’s Dictionary,” book-worm and bachelor 
as he was, would have wanted a good deal of its vivacity, if Bayle had 
never thought of the sex. 

But I do not enjoy my books only when at home. They accompany 
me in the streets; I mean not merely in my pocket, where I always 
have one as a security against a dull line of houses, or a dead wall ; 
but besides giving me a better relish of whatever pleasure I feel in 
looking at the shops, they dress the street for me, whenever I please, in 
the most gorgeous or joyous visions. It is an old story to tell how 
Pope was born in Lombard-street, and Gray in Cornhill, and Milton in 
Bread-street, and how Sterne lived in Bond-street, and Handel in Brook- 
street: but, itis perhaps not quite so old, though equally true, to say, 
that in passing down Bread- street I enjoy the great visions of * Paradise 
Lost” or the ** Penseroso ;” that in the twinkling of an eye, instead of 
looking at a broker’s shop, or an apple-woman, I am walking— 





On summer's eve by haunted stream, 


or enjoying the “ verdurous wall of Paradise” by Cheapside; or am 
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‘wafted by angels” through Grovesnor Square on the wings of Handel's 
music. The other day I was taken unwillingly from my books to attend 
a matter of business in Cornhill; so when | came there, I turned Corn- 
hill into a Prospect of Eton College, dined with Dr. Johnson at Jack 
Ellis’s at the back of the Royal Exchange; and finished by taking tea 
with Belinda and Lord Petre in Lombard-street,—Lombard-street being 
Hampton Court, and the scene of the Rape of the Lock. 

By-and-bye, [ must return to that matter, and shew what brilliant 
walks I have taken in bad weather between Puddle-dock and Elysium. 

I read incessantly when [ am not writing, or when I have no com- 
panion. I read at breakfast, I read in my walks, I read at dinner, after 
dinner, after tea, after supper. I stick my book up against the loaf, 
or a salad-bowl, by my plate. I am armed with a book in my pocket 
against all emergencies. If I come to a dull street, or a dreary piece 
of road, I take it out, and instead of the street or road, I walk 
through the Vale of Tempe. There is the long dead wall at Kew 
Gardens, which in November weather has horrible advantage over ordi- 
nary pedestrians. I reniember how pleasantly I om it once, partly 
with reading, partly with thinking of Thomson who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who had passed it a hundred times. Besides, there is 
Pyramus and Thisbe, and the great wall of China, and the walls of Paris 
and Albracca in the romances, and the walls of Thebes and of Babylon, 
and the wall of walls of the great Gog and Magog, whom Iskander 
shut up in the mountains of Caucasus. The word wall alone furnishes 
me with abundance of entertainment. Apollo, as he did the walls of 
Megara, has touched it with his lyre, and made the hard substance 
return me a sweet sound.— 





Saxo sonus ejus inheesit. 
Ovid. Metam, Lib, viii., v, 10. 
I have a homely study looking upon a country road, with a small but 
snug fire-place, the fender of which is not too good to tread upon; and 
over my fire-place is a shelf, upon which I put some of my best-beloved 
books, including those which I have loved from childhood. Now and 
then [ add a volume from the book-stalls; for in nothing do I resemble 
Chaucer’s scholar more, than in confining my personal expenditure to 
that kind of luxury. The picture-shops are above my pocket; and I 
pass the pastry-cooks’ and the fruiterer’s with all the philosophy of a 
stomach long accustomed to do without them. But a new old book, on 
a stall, is a luxury I find it hard to resist. My beau idéal of life is 
somebody to love, some good to have done, some poem to be writing, 
some book to be reading, a tree at my window, a fire in my grate, and 
a pocket never destitute of shillings to lay out upon the book-stalls. 
One of the reasons why I mention these little circumstances of a. 
“ poem to be writing,” and “ a tree at my window,” is that they help to 
persuade me that I like nature herself in preference to my very shelves ; 
and as long as there is a tree and a sweet face in the world, this would 
certainly be the case; but so passionately attached am I to everything 
connected with reading, that next to the authors who would have been 
poets under any circumstances, and to the best romancers and novelists, 
I like those who are poets only because the others were,—or at all 
events, principally so,—poets by the grace of books. I think them a 
delightful race, and prefer them before any prose-writers, though I may 
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not always give them so great a share of my admiration. Certainly the 
— poets have reason to love them, as being the readers that do 

m the most honour. I cannot but consider Horace as one of those 
poet-inspired poets, and Virgil too; perhaps all the Latin writers. They 
are manifestly full of those that went before them. I should sometimes 
feel hardly sure that Milton was not one of them, but for such strokes 
of imagination as are clearly no borrowed lightning. The Alexandrian 
writers, who had grand things in them, were of this class, with the excep- 
tion of Theocritus, who would have piped in Sicily, had Pan never 
been heard before him. Dante and Petrarch are originals ; and it 
would be difficult to think that the delightful spirits of Ariosto would not 
have made him another under any circumstances, It is nevertheless 
hard to pronounce who would or would not have been poets, but for 

ts before them, or how far genuine poets may not have been injured 

y an excess of sympathy with their predecessors. Might not Virgil 
and Horace have been Homer and Alczeus, had they been born, instead 
of them, in Greece ; and Homer and Alceeus themselves have become 
secondary people and imitators, under the more effeminate or bookish 
dispensation of the age of Augustus? It is difficult to think that Ovid’s 

exuberant spirits would not have taken a poetical turn in any age. The 
question, however, is not to my present purpose. Suffice for me, that 
ever since books existed, the greatest poets have been among their 
greatest friends. Shakspeare manifestly swallowed every history and 
story-book that came in his way: Spenser was a learned reader ; 
Chaucer a devoted one. He says he used to sit over his bvoks till he 
looked bewildered. 

Next to the book-poets, give me (for love, though not always for 
knowledge) the book prose-men. I mean such as write books about 
books, or upon authors, or out of them, or are made up of scholarship 
and anecdote, or who in any way, great or small, provided it be delight- 
ful, would not have been authors, but for authors before them. Of this 
description are Menage, and other writers of Ana,—Bayle, Boswell 
(very different men !) and I cannot help thinking Johnson himself. What 
was original in him, in a high sense of the word, was little if anything ; 
and his perceptions, sound as they were -of their kind, stopped short of 
the greatest originality in others. He was not willing to discuss the 
claims of a higher order of genius than that of wit and scholarship ; 
and when he did, his judgments have been found wanting. He was the 
god of conventional good sense; an exquisite talker ex cathedrd, and 
gave rise to an exquisite gossip. 

The natural wish that Shakspeare and others had had their Boswells, 
has been thought absurd, upon the assumption, that the conversation in 
old times, was of too abstract or poetical a description. A strange 
notion surely ! as if observers did not talk of the same things i in all ages ; 
that is to say, of men as well as books, and of what is going forward in the 
world, or among their acquaintances. Shakspeare could not have talked 
like Johnson, inasmuch as he did not live in the reign of George IIL, 
and was not the same kind of man. He would not have talked of Pope, 
and Dryden, and Tom Harvey, and Mrs. Thrale, because there had 
been no such people; but he would have talked of Chaucer and Spenser, 
and Marlowe, and Ben Jonson, and of the Tom Harveys and Mrs. 
'Thrales of those days; and there was the play-house, and ‘the Earl of 
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Leicester, and the maids of honour, and their friend Sir Walter Raleigh, 
to talk of; and we might have had his opinion of Babington’s con 
spiracy, and Mary queen of Scots, and the Ruthven business, and that 
of Lord Essex, and Lady Nottingham and the ring, besides a host of 
things and people that we know nothing about, for want of the chat of 
those days. It has been supposed, because Beaumont, Fuller, and 
others speak of ** wit-combats,” that there was nothing but a contest of 
small sayings going forward in the coteries of the Raleighs and 
Fletchers. Doubtless the modes of the time influence all people more 
or less, and the greatest men are likely to give into the most playful 
exercises of the fancy ; but to think that such men passed the main part 
of their time in this way, is to undo all that we know of them, and of 
human nature. How could Raleigh have done, or Fletcher have written, 
what he did, unless their observation had been constantly at work, and 
they had, in their intercourse with one another,— 





relished all sharply, 
Passioned as we? 


One of the reasons why Henry IV. is so interesting a character to 
“rage 4 is, that by means of Sully, d’Aubigné and others, we live with 
iim, and know what he said, and how he passed his leisure, and dined, 
and went to bed. The more we knew of other celebrated men in the 
same way, the more interesting we should find them. It is said that no 
man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre ; which is not true, for Johnson 
was a hero to Boswell; and Louis XIV. was a hero to all his valet-de- 
chambres. I grant that in Louis’s instance, it may have been because 
he was a sort of valet-de-chambre himself, a hero of dress and etiquette. 
But we, who are no valets-de-chambre, should be glad to have as many 
biographical records as possible, and to make our own conclusions, If 
the man is really great, we might only like him the better for what dis- 
concerted the footman. Moliére’s old woman, out of an instinct of her 
nothingness, may have thought meanly of her master for reading his 
plays to her; but we who know why he did it think the better of him, 
and even advance the old woman in our estimation, at the hazard of her 
not deserving it. 

It has often been suspected, that Boswell, after all, out of some valet- 
de-chambre misgiving, did not tell us as much as he might have told 
of Johnson. Nay, everybody has felt certain of it; and a late publica- 
tion corroborates the suspicion. I will venture to affirm, that Bozzy 
made a regular footman’s mistake in this matter, and that we should 
have thought higher of his Doctor, for the undoctorial and even 
vanquished figure he occasionally cut. We should have sympathized 
more entirely with him, and, depend upon it, not admired what was 
strong in him the less, for showing himself liable to our mischances. 
In the second volume of Madame D' Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 
there is an account of Johnson's overweening attempt to fetch out Miss 
Burney in company, and of his absolutely mimicking the voice and be- 
haviour of the young people in Evelina! Boswell gives no such anec- 
dote as this, though he must have had hundreds, He thought them 
beneath his hero’s dignity, too much like himself :— 


“*T wish you had been with us last night, Dr. Burney,’ (said Mrs. Thrale), 
‘for thinking of what would happen to-day, we could talk of nothing in 
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the world but a certain sweet book (Zvelina); and Dr. Johnson was so full 
of it, that he quite astonished us. He has got those incomparable Brang- 
tons quite by heart, and he recited scene after scene of their uabbles, and 
selfishness, and forwardness, till he quite shook his sides with laughter. 
But his greatest favourite is the Holbourn Beau, as he calls Mr. Smith. 
Such a fine varnish, he says, of low politeness! Such struggles to appear 
the fine gentleman! such a determination to be genteel! and, above all, 
such profound devotion to the ladies,—while openly declaring his distaste 
to matrimony! All this, Mr. Johnson pointed out with so much comicality 
of sport, that, at last, he got into such high spirits, that he set about per- 
sonating Mr. Smith himself. We all thought we must have died no other 
death than that of suffocation, in seeing Dr. Johnson handing about any- 
thing he could catch, or snatch at, and making smirking bows, saying he 
was all for the ladies—everything that was agreeable to the ladies, &c. §c. 
§c., ‘ except, says he, ‘ going to church with them! and, as to that, 
though marriage, to be sure, is all in all to the ladies, marriage to a man— 
is the devil!‘ ““—p. 155. 

The following passage is from one of Miss Burney's delightful letters 
to Mr. Crisp. She is giving an account of a dinner-party at Mr. 
Thrale’s, where she met the Doctor. Johnson, speaking of some shabby 
conduct of Sir John Hawkins, said,— 


“* This reminds me of a gentleman and lady with whom I once travelled. 
I suppose I must call them gentleman and lady, according to form, because 
they travelled in their own coach and horses. But, at the first inn where 
we stopped to water the cattle, the lady called to a waiter—for a pint of ale! 
And when it came, she would not taste it, till she had wrangled with the 
man for not bringing her fuller measure! Now, Madame Duval could not 
have done a grosser thing!" 

“A sympathetic simper ran from mouth to mouth, save mine, and that 
of Dr. Johnson; who gravely pretended to pass off what he had said, as if 
it were a merely accidental reminiscence of some vulgar old acquaintance 
of hisown. And this, as undoubtedly, and most kindly, he projected, to 
prevent any sort of answer that might leave the book a subject of general 
discourse, And presently afterwards he started some other topic, which he 
addressed chiefly to Mr. Thrale. But if you expect me to tell you what it 
was, you think far more grandly of my powers of attention without, when 
all within is in a whirl, than I deserve. 

“ Be it, however, what it might, the next time there was a pause, we 
all observed a sudden play of the muscles in the countenance of the doctor, 
that showed him to be secretly enjoying some ludicrous idea ; and accord- 
ingly, a minute or two after he pursed up his mouth, and, in an assumed, 

vert, yet feminine accent, while he tossed up his head to express wonder, 
+ au Tied minced out, ‘ La, Polly ! only think! Miss has danced with a 
ord T° 

“ This was resistless to the whole set, and a general, though a gentle 
laugh, became now infectious; in which I must needs own to you, I could 
not, with all my embarrassment, and all my shame, and all my unwilling- 
ness to demonstrate my consciousness, help being caught, so indescribably 
ludicrous and unexpected was amimickry of Miss Biddy Brangton from Dr. 
Johnson!" "'—Vol. ii. p. 165. 


Evidences of playful behaviour like these are new to the readers of 
Boswell. His hero laughs, to be sure, and banters, but not in this self- 
committing way. Johnson, in the pages of Boswell, is never subjected 
to misconception, or to the suspicion that he ever, in any respect, under- 
valued himself, except in church-time, or in comparison with Lords and 
Bishops! Now take the following touching anecdote out of Madame 
D’Arblay, and see how it tells in his favour :— 
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«¢T love Burney!" cried Dr. Johnson, emphatically, ‘ my heart, as I 
told him, goes out to meet Burney !° 

“*He is not ungrateful, Sir,” cried the Doctor's bairn, ‘ for heartily, 
indeed, does he love you!" 

“«* Does he, Madam?" said the Doctor, looking at her earnestly, ‘ I am 
surprised at that !° 

«** And why, Sir? Why should you have doubted it?’ 

« ¢ Because, Madam,’ answered he, gravely, ‘ Dr. Burney is a man for 
everybody to love, It is but natural to love ham?’"—Vol. i. p. 175. 


Boswell himself is new in this book. He has told us a number of 
strange things of himself, but he has omitted what Madame D'Arblay 
tells us, that he was a regular pedantic imitation of Johnson in pomposity 
of speech, restlessness of manner, and laxity of coat! 


“He spoke the Scotch accent strongly (says Madam D'Arblay) though 
by no means so as to affect, even slightly, his intelligibility to an English 
ear. He had an odd mock solemnity of tone and manner, that he had 
acquired imperceptibly from constantly thinking of and imitating Dr. John- 
son; whose own solemnity, nevertheless, far from mock, was the result of 
pensive rumination. There was also something slouching in the gait and 
dress of Mr. Boswell, that wore an air, ridiculously enough, of purporting 
to personify the same model. His clothes were always too large for him; 
his hair, or wig, was constantly in a state of negligence; and he never for 
a moment sat still or upright upon a chair. Every look or movement dis- 
played either intentional or involuntary imitation. Yet certainly it was not 
meant as caricature; for his heart, almost even to idolatry, was in his 
reverence of Dr. Johnson. 

“ Dr. Burney was often surprised that this kind of farcical similitude 
escaped the notice of the Doctor; but attributed his missing it to a high 
superiority over any such suspicion, as much as to his nearsightedness ; for 
fully was Dr. Burney persuaded that had any detection of such imitation 
taken place, Dr. Johnson, who generally treated Mr. Boswell as a school- 
boy, whom without the smallest ceremony he pardoned or rebuked 
alternately, would so indignantly have been provoked, as to have instan- 
taneously inflicted upon him some mark of his displeasure. And equally 
he was persuaded, that Mr. Boswell, however shocked and inflamed in 
receiving it, would soon, from his deep veneration, have thought it justly 
incurred; and after a day or two of pouting and sullenness, would have 
compromised the matter by one of his customary simple apologies, of 
* Pray, Sir, forgive me!’ *’—Vol. ii. p. 191. 

Dr. Burney, it seems to me, was mistaken in thinking that Johnson 
would have been provoked at his follower’s imitation of him. I have 
seen instances of the kind in society, and never observed that they were 
resented, On the contrary, the imitators were the favourites. It is one 
thing to provoke a man by behaving unlike him, as Boswell did when 
he was foolish and officious, and another surely to pay him the very 
highest compliment, by attempting to resemble him, even in his 
defects. I have no doubt that Johnson’s eyes were quite open to the 
fact, and that he * witnessed it, Sir, with complacency.” His near- 
sightedness was no hindrance to his perception of character and manners. 
No man, confessedly, saw them more. In fact, he saw whatever he 
chose to see. The nearer the sight, the closer he looked. That is the 
only difference between a near-sighted observer, and a far sighted. 

There are many other curious evidences of character in this delightful 
book, that of the fair Memorialist among them. When young, she was 
painfully bashful, and must have disconcerted those who attempted to 
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bring her out. Perhaps she was not so handsome as her sisters, and 
had been kept comparatively in the background, and not petted so 
much, It is Bre 84 that while all her sisters were regularly 
educated, she had no instruction whatsoever, not even from her father. 
She was literally self-taught. The excess of reserve and diflidence with 
which she kept her first work secret from her father,—the bantering and 
undervaluing tone in which he seems to have been accustomed to speak 
of her during her childhood,—his astonishment when he saw the novel, 
—his exclamation of “* My God!” at the dedicatory sonnet,—with the 
tears that came into his eyes, and a variety of other little circumstances, 
warrant, I think, a suspicion to that effect. Thus bashful and hanging 
back, with a secret stock of fun and glee, and the sharpest powers of 
looking out of her corner and studying others, Fanny Burney must 
herself have been a character as fit fur a novel as almost any she drew. 
Her reserve, amounting perhaps to stubbornness, seems never to have 
left her. At least, she could exercise it manfully when she chose. 
She would not talk upon any subject, of the discussion of which she had 
not thoroughly digested the proprieties. Witness her inflexibility to 
all the attempts of Johnson to make her speak of Mrs. Thrale. She 
would not do it for him, even when he was dying. She nevertheless 
was highly affectionate,—loved her friends,—had a profound admiration 
for Johnson,—and idolized her father to an extent for which we are 
hardly furnished with warrant. Why do I say “ idolized?” She 
idolizes him now, like a proper, pertinacious, thoroughgoing daughter ; 
and closes her Memoirs with a lapidary inscription to his memory, of 
the most enthusiastic order, in which she records him as the “ unrivalled 
chief,” as well as “ historian,” of his “* tuneful art.” ‘* Historian,” 
however, is put by itself in great capitals. The Doctor was manifestly 
a very pleasing, accomplished, and social man; and he had the power 
of making his daughter, the author of Evelina and Cecilia, think 
him one of the most extraordinary of human beings; which, with all 
due allowance to a little filial egotism, is a credit to both parties. 

On one account it is to be regretted that Madame D’Arblay became 
acquainted with Johnson. It spoilt her style.* It has spoilt it up to 
this moment! Compare the “ first sprightly runnings ” of her mind in 
Evelina, and in the charming letters to Mr. Crisp, published in these 
volumes, with the stilted tone of Ceci/ia, and the hard words and obscure 
yhrases she is still fond of; and lament that Fanny Burney was not 
feft to her corner, to be sly, and laughing, and natural for ever. She 
is acomic genius, who ought to have had nothing to do with tragedy 
and tragic tones, except by way of the mock heroical, or in the absurd 
person of * Mr, Delville, senior.” Her Toryism itself is an involuntary 





* Our esteemed correspondent is lenient on this score. “ Style spoilt,”’—God 
wot, isthat all! The whole of the book, save only the letters written before Ma- 
dame D'Arblay’s marriage, may perhaps be taken as a specimen of the worst Eng- 
lish composition that the age has produced, Nothing but a strong sense of grati- 
tude for the delight we experienced ten years since in reading ‘“* Camilla,” could 
possibly counterbalance our desire to give, to the marvel of our readers, a few 
examples of Madame D’Arblay’s English. But the lot of genius would indeed be 
hard if it did not excite a reverence that forbears somewhat with its faults. Our 
accomplished correspondent in the text, being himself a man of genius, carries the 
reverence still farther, and in Madame D’Arblay’s book seems not only to forbear 
the faults, but to love. His praise makes our caveat necessary.—Eb. 
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burlesque ; though there is a pretty redemption of pedantry and good- 
natured habit in her bringing it out to the world, after the world has 
done with it; and talking in reverend terms of George III. and Queen 
Charlotte, and the Duke of Portland. George III. had, indeed, 
calamities which were reverend ; but out of the pale of those he was as 
common-place a man, of the stubborn and homely order, as can be con- 
ceived; and nobody now thinks the better of his stubbornness for his 
eating mutton and looking like a farmer. As to the Queen, we cannot 
help thinking there is a bit of the mischief of Fanny Burney in the 
accounts of her. 

The Queen, who was a selfish woman, and thought herself perfect be- 
cause she studied the decorums, pounced upon our authoress, poor Fanny, 
for a Mistress of the Robes; that is to say, for an attendant who was to 
provide her with daily amusement, by reading, and furnishing her with 
ideas. Now readers have heavy work of it at court, especially if (as we 
suppose Miss Burney did) they stand all the while they read, out of 
“respect.” And so poor Fanny Burney, cut off for years from decent 
society, and from beloved friends and relations, falls into a terrible 
illness, and gives manifest signs of consumption. She begged to be 
released from her office; all her friends said she ought to be; but the 
Queen would not let her go. The attendant grew worse and worse, 
fairly wasted away before the Queen’s eyes, and at length was suffered 
reluctantly to depart. This she did upon half-pay; and it is not clear 
that she would have had that, if the better-natured King had not 
suggested that she would have earned as much by her pen. 

This conduct on the part of Queen Charlotte will not surprise those 
who remember her. But people really pleasant and virtuous, sometimes 
startle us with betrayals of weakness on the wrong side of human infir- 
mity. In Madame D’Arblay’s first volume, she had been making the 
reader in love with the character of her mother, the doctor’s first wife. I 
thought her an angel upon earth, and perhaps she was so. But she dies; 
and just as she is going to heaven, and giving us the last proof of her 
amiableness, by recommending her husband to marry again, she gives 
us a most uncelestial dash in the imagination, by choosing for him the 
ugliest of his acquaintance ! 

“ Her husband,” says Madame D*Arblay, with much simplicity, “ sacred 
as he held the opinions and wishes of his Esther, was too ardent an admirer 
of beauty, to dispense, tm totality, with that attractive embellishment of the 
female frame. He honoured and esteemed, with a brother's affection, the 
excellent Dorothy Young ; but those charms which awaken softer sensations, 
were utterly and unhappily denied to that estimable woman, through her 
peculiarly unfortunate personal defects. "—Vol. i. p. 193. 

Miss Young, we are told in another part of the work, was not onl 
denied beauty, both of face and person, but “ in the first she had various 
unhappy defects, and in the second she was extremely deformed.” 

The Doctor’s second wife was a friend of Miss Young’s, and the 
greatest beauty in Lynn Regis. 
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i } A poor, affrighted Worm, 
ty Where sky and mountain meet, 
I stood before the Storm, 
i 


And heard his strong heart beat. 


\ 
eee He drew his black brows down, 
nH My knees each other smote ; 
The mountains felt his frown— 
His dark, unuttered thought. 


uN The Mountains, at his scowl, 
Prayed mutely to the Skies : 

tj He spake, and shook my soul ; 

He scorched me with his eyes. 


| Alone, beneath the sky, 
I stood, the Storm before : 
No !—God, the Storm, and I, 
We trod the desert floor. 


High on the mountain-sod, 
The whirlwind’s dwelling- place, 
The Worm, the Storm, and God 
Were present, face to face. 


From earth a Shadow brake, 
E’en where my feet had trod; 
The Shadow laughed, and spake, 
And shook its hand at God! 


Then up it reared its head 
Beneath the lightning's blaze ; 
** Omnipotent!" it said, 
“ Bring back my yesterdays !° 


— on 
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God smiled the gloom away, 

Wide earth and heaven were bright ; 
| In light my shadow lay— 
I stood with God in light. 


_—- 4 
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With Him who wings the storm 
FY. } Or bids the storm be still, 
The shadow of a worm 
Held converse on the hill. 
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ASMODEUS AT LARGE.—=NO. IX. 





The non-necessity of a termination to these Papers—The Expediency 
of writing one’s own Life—A Dinner at a Wit's—The Character of 
a Man a-la-mode—The Nine-pin Parliament—Gully and Cobbett— 
Electioneering Anecdotes—Don Telesforo de Trueba’s new Comedy 
—Incivility progresses with Civilization—Monck Mason—Plutarch's 
Musical Instruments—Story of the Three Bailiffs—Walk through 
London at night—An Adventure—Love and its Disadvantages. 





Suatt I ever finish these papers? I intended to conclude them with 
the new year; but wherefore ?—they suit one month as well as another— 
their subjects always vary—nothing can be more dissimilar than two 
several numbers of the series,—touching on all subjects, exhausting 
none. These papers fulfil for the “* New Monthly” the same object as 
the ‘* Noctes” ffl for ** Blackwood’s;” and like the ‘* Noctes,” 
therefore, may be continued while the world continues to furnish matter 
for criticism and comment. 

How many adventures are yet left for me! Thank heaven, I am 
always getting into some scrape or another; and even when I do seize 
an interval of leisure, and become orderly, I am only engaged in writing 
a history of the pranks [ have played. Recent biographies have taught 
me the necessity of one thing—lI shall write my own biography, myself! 
I do not intend to be made into four volumes, price 2. 2s., with “ about 
this time we may suppose,” and “ at this event let us pause to imagine 
his emotions.” No! I shall tell my own plain story in my own best 
plain way. And never, I will venture to say, has any literary man had 
a more strange and various life than I have! Happily, too, it is not 
over yet; the best part is, I hope, to come. Patience, and shufile the 
cards. 

A dinner at Greville’s! that is really a treat. There I shall learn all 
the gossip of theday. Asmodeus 

“ At your service.” 

** Ah, my dear Devil, it is an age since I saw you! What have you 
been about ?” 

** Playing the devil at elections.” 

** Excellent! Have you been standing yourself, or merely exerting 
your vocation as an agent 7" 

‘“* Why, as I like making mischief, I went down to a large town in my 
proper character.” 

“ What ! as a devil ?” 

‘““ No! as a Conservative. It is to the interest of the Infernals to 
keep things in this world exactly as they are. We could not be better 
off. Accordingly they have made a subscription to get as many of us 
in as possible ; and I received three thousand pounds from our Committee 
in Charles Street, in order to contest the borough of Sa 

** Well, and - 

** No sooner did I appear at the balcony than they began to stone 
me. I leave that fate for your martyrs (stones don’t agree with us), 
and I retired into the dining-room to harangue my committee. Mean- 
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while the riot thickened—windows crashed—bones smashed—beer 
flowed, and I sent out half-a-dozen agents to bribe the waverers. In a 
word, I kept the town for three days in a most diabolical state, and re- 
tired handsomely on the day of nomination, with some dozen or two of 
drunken souls booked for out voters in the general election below. I 
served myself better than I did my employers of Charles Street. But 
where are you going? I see you are dressed—for conquest ?” 

* Oh, L am going to dine with Greville, a man whom, in all probabi- 
lity, you will know better one of these days. Suppose you accompany 
me incog. ?—his parties are agreeable enough.” 

The Devil consented, and I drove him to Greville’s in my cabriolet. 
He made himself invisible during dinner, and he performed the same 
charm with a couple of bottles of champagne—the imp loves his 
glass. 

Greville is one of those men who make it @ point to live in May Fair. 
He is so very much the don, that he is a little mauvais ton. His horses 
are foo handsome—his liveries foo plain—and his cook too good. His 
imagination is above the level of that mediocre faculty—Taste ; and he 
always wishes to play the ideal of the fine gentleman, rather than the 
reality. He is witty—learned—versatile—and luxurious. He was 
made for a Frenchman, and has lived half his life in Paris—his age is 
thirty-five—his eyes dark—his voice soft—and his linen and teeth the 
whitest things in the world. 

We sat down to dinner to the number of four ; all, except myself, 
fresh from electioneering ; all once more M.P.’d into the prospective 
dignity of franking. 

Ist Diner out. ‘ Famous Parliament !—the last blow to the Tories, 
and the first to the Destructives !—all Whigs,” 

2d Diner out. ‘ Yes, the Nine-pin Parliament—an immense juste 
milieu, and two little extremes.” 

Greville. ‘ My friend Gully returned! L says with a mock 
gravity that he will be a very dangerous reasoner—for his arguments 
will be so-fist-ical !” 

Myself, alias A——. “ To such an extreme, I fear, as to be given 
absolutely to fibbing.” 

2d Diner out. “ I hear he is quite an Utilitarian, and much addicted 
to Mill.” 

A-—. “ Then he must have ratted; for in his earlier life he was 
famous for his propensity to Peed!” 

2d Diner out. ‘ There is Cobbett, too, training himself 





‘To tread with sturdy steps the mountain's brow. 


How the deuce—(Greville, some wine—Chablis, if you please) —how 
the deuce is he to bear our hours? The old fellow swears in his Regis- 
ter that he goes to bed at eight, and that is the reason he’s so hearty ; 
faith, we shall kill him by the end of the first week—the stroke of twelve 
will be his death-blow.” 

Greville.‘ His maiden motion is to be, ‘ That Burdett’s property be 
confiscated to the payment of the National Debt.’ ” 

Ist Diner out. ‘* He will be insatiably long—he thinks nothing of 
three hours—and he is especially anxious to eclipse Brougham’s cele 
brated prolixity on Law Reforms.” 
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Greville. ‘‘ Jealousy and vanity are his two great characteristics ; 
he will wish to outshine O’Connell, and he’ll die of rage at his 
failure.” 

lst Diner out. ‘ But the best of all is my friend . I met him on 
the road to his borough, with a travelling equipage of two bull-dogs, two 
boxers, a military friend, and a brace of pistols. ‘ I like to be prepared,’ 
said , twirling his mustachios, ‘in case people behave unhand- 
somely ””” 

All. ‘** Ha, ha—so like——” 

A * What sort of a thing is Trueba’s comedy ?” 

Greville. “Very good, on the whole ; sharp—smart—Spanish,—with 
a true enough perception of the comic, and a dash of philosophy about it. 
He’s a clever fellow that Trueba, if he would not write so much.” 

A . “ His fecundity reminds me of what Hazlitt says of Lope 
de Vega. ‘ What impertinence to boast of writing a comedy before 
breakfast—he had plenty of time to do it after !”” 

lst Diner out. ‘‘ Very good! Who said that? Haz—Haz—” 

A ** Hazlitt.” 

lst Diner out. “ Who? Hazlitt—I never heard of him! Is he in 
society ?” 

A——. “ Not in your set, I fancy.” 

2d Diner out. ‘ Oh, one of your authors—eh !” 

lst Diner out. ‘‘ Authors! nay, I know all the best of them—by 
title at least.” 

A ** Do you ? let’s hear them—count away.” 

lst Diner out (on his fingers), ‘* Byron—Scott—Southey—Moore, 
—and—and—ay—Campbell ; that’s all.” 

Greville (humming a tune), 




















*** Who is wise—is wise—is wise, 
Studies books in reading men. ' 
“Take some hock, A , and don’t puzzle my friend here, who, 
I can assure you, is so fond of the belles lettres, that when we were at 
Eton together he inscribed his gun with the old motto— 


‘Delightful task 
To teach the young idea how to shoot !’"’ 


A——. “ Yes; and he wrote ‘ Styx’ on his sword-cane—meaning to 
express, in one word, that it was letiferous.” 

1st Diner out (evidently pleased). ‘ Psha! let me recommend this 
Matelotte.-—How is William Brougham ?” 

Greville. ‘ Recovering fast, to the despair of six unsuccessful can- 
didates, who, at the report of his death, all started for London, in the 
hope of Southwark. 1 am heartily glad of it ; for he is a capital fellow 
—very amiable, and very clever.” 

A ** You recollect K ? Well, he sent a courier on to the 
borough of , Saying, he understood there were two gentlemen 
standing for it unwilling to pledge themselves. He begged to announce 
that a gentleman was coming, in his carriage and four, willing to pledge 
himself to anything.” 


Greville. “Ha! ha!—that’s excellent, Apropos of pledges, Young 
—— calls them ‘ infernal things.’ ” 


Ist Diner out. ‘“ Why, I thought he was a desperate Radical.” 
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Greville. “ Yes; but he says that even the staunchest Radical must 
think pledges——damn-a-tory ! * 

lst Diner out. ‘* So Lord Abercorn has taken Chesterfield House. 
What a succession of pretty faces !—Lady Abercorn after Lady Ches- 
terfield. How the great Lord—Philip Dormer—would bow and smile, 
if he were alive!” 

Greville. ‘** What's the reason, A , since you're a philosopher, 
that the more civilized we grow, the more uncivil we become ? Witness 
France and England: in both, the *‘ Old School’ signifies everything 
polished, and the * New School’ everything rude.” 

A “* | suppose because Courts form manners—and as we grow 
wiser, Courts grow out of fashion. Thus, by degrees, Kings them- 
selves unconsciously follow, instead of setting, the popular mode ; and 
Louis Philippe and W illiam the Fourth value themselves on their bour- 
geois simplicity, because bourgeois simplicity is a means to be popular. 
So much for Reason,—now for Song. Who’s to have the Opera this 
year? Now Monck Mason is gone, [ intend to afford myself a box.” 

Greville. ‘* Ah, the poor Monck!—he is now going to make a 
Monastery of the Pantheon. Certainly, Monck was a good type of a 
musical instrument,—devilish hollow—and formed to make a noise.” 

A “ Like all musicians in that respect, who are usually the 
most inane of God's creatures! Our friend there, who knows all the 
Authors by heart, will tell you that Plutarch said the best instruments 
in his time were made out of the jaw-bones of asses.’ 

Greville. ** Ha! ha!—not bad, that!” 

A “ Plutarch is obliged to you.” 

Ist Diner out. “ SoG has gone on the Continent. He says 
there are no waters like those of Aix-la-Chapelle to rid him of his here- 
ditary complaint.” 

Greville. ‘ What's that?” 

_ Ast Diner out. * Duns!” 

A “Ha! ha! Yes, it is very true,—it is hereditary ; his 
father was more afflicted than himself. Apropos of that; did you ever 
hear how Old G served the three bailiffs ?”’ 

Greville. “No Agval 3 have it.” 

A * Well; had retired to a quiet watering-place, after 
innumerable and att narrow escapes,—where he proposed to enjoy 
himself under a feigned name—and a red wig. Unhappily, however, 
he was tracked—trapped—and arrested by three sturdy fellows in his 
own house. The fertile genius of G was not dismayed. With his 
habitual politeness, he begged the bailiffs to be seated, placed a large 
round of beef and two or three bottles of wine before them, and en- 
treated permission to write to a friend a few miles off, and await the 
answer, previous to his departure for the ‘ Debtor’s side.’ The bailiffs, 
pleased with the beef and wine, consented. G wrote a note to a 
captain of a vessel, who only waited a favourable wind to set sail, and 
who had found much difficulty in pressing sufficient seamen. At that 
time impressment was carried on with the most rigorous severity. 

“ As soon as the Captain arrived,—which he did with half a score of 
tall fellows at his heels, —G » pointing to the bailiffs, who were still 
making merry, exclaims—‘ Ah, my dear friend, these are the three 
persons I mentioned in my note,—just the thing for your vessel. Observe 
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how strong they are ;—did you ever see men more stoutly built? Take 
them, my good friend ; nay, no thanks—I make you a present of them.’ 
The Captain, enchanté de son cadeau, ordered his escort instantly to 
seize-the astonished bailiffs; and, despite their struggles and protesta- 
tions, they were hurried away, and shipped off next day to the East 
Indies.” 

Greville. “Ha! ha! ha!—A New Way, indeed, to pay Old Debts !” 
+. * * * » * o * * 
’ « * * * * * * * 


‘Oh! Asmodeus,” said I, as I walked forth from Greville’s, arm- 
and-arm with the Devil, ‘‘ what a beautiful night! Who shall say that 
a great city hath not as much poetry as the solitudes of fields and 
streams? ‘The silence of these mighty marts of industry and pleasure— 
the mystery that hangs over every house, thus still and impenetrable— 
a record, and often a romance, in each—the muflled shapes stealing 
across from time to time; and if, wandering from these statelier 
quarters, you touch near upon the more squalid abodes of men—the stir 
—the hubbub—the wild mirth of desperate hearts—the dark and dread 
interest that belongs to crime. Then, anon, in some high chamber, 
you see a solitary light—waning not, nor blinking, through the gloom. 
How often have I paused to gaze on such a light, and busy myself with 
conjecture! Does it shine: over the deep delight of study—the open 
volume and the worn brow—the young ambition of Knowledge—that 
false friend which nurseth in her bosom disease and early death? Does 
it wake beside the vigil of some woman heart, beating for the approach 
of a guilty leman—or waiting, in chillness and in dread, the slow and 
heavy step of one returning from the reeking haunts of the gamester— 
her wedded mate, perhaps her early love? Is there not more poetry in 
this than in wastes, pregnant only with the dull animal life? What 
have the woods and waters equal to the romance of the human heart? 
And here, too, Asmodeus, what scope for enterprise—that life of life! 
What variety—what incident! Verily, the knight-errant of old knew 
not half the adventures that may befall a man, young, bold, and gallant, 
in a great city. Is it not so, Asmodeus? You are the demon of in- 
trigue—I appeal to you!” 

* Why, i must own you speak truth. But if so fond of adventure, 
why not seek it? Do you observe that door ajar—there yonder, in 
that street opening to our right; and do you not note something of a 
white drapery, just visible at the aperture? There is an adventure for 
you!’ 

“Thanks. I obey the hint. Wait here my return.” 

Warmed with wine, and my spirits heightened by the bracing air of 
the night, I was indeed ripe for any adventure: so gliding rapidly into 
the street which Asmodeus indicated, I arrived at the half-open door. 
It was one of those moderately-sized houses which characterize the 
smaller streets of Mayfair. The lamp burnt opposite, bright and steady: 
the apparition of the white drapery was gone. ‘Trusting to my lucky 
stars, I stole lightly up the steps, and entered the passage. All was 
gloom and shadow. 

“Is that you?” murmured a voice in the dark. 

“* It is myself, and no other,” said I, in a breathless whisper. 

** Follow me, then,” answered the voice ; and the door was softly shut. 
Jan.—voL. XXXVII, NO. CXLV. ’ 
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‘“‘ T am in for it,” thought I: “ so much the better.” My hand was 
gently seized by fingers so soft and delicate that I felt a very strange 
sensation tingling up to my shoulder-bone—perhaps it did not stop 
there. I followed my conductor, who glided on with a light step, and 
we soon began to ascend the stairs. We the first landing-place, 
“ T hope to heaven,” thought I, ‘* the lady is not a housemaid, I have 
a horror of the servile. But her hand—no! this hand is not made for 
mops!” We halted at the second floor. My conductress opened a 
door, and, and—shall I break off here ?—I have a great mind—no! I’ll 
goon. Well then, reader, I found myself in a room—not alone—ah! 
not alone with my guide—but with three other damsels, all sitting round 
a table, and all under twenty. A pair of wax candles illumed the a 
ment, which was a well-furnished, but not gaudy, dressing-room, I 
looked round, and bowed with a most courtly gravity. The ladies 
uttered a little scream. 

** Anne! Anne! who have you brought here?” 

Anne stood thunderstruck—-gazing at me as if I was the red man in 
** Der Freischutz.” I, in my turn, gazed at her, She was apparently 
about five and twenty—quietly, but well dressed—of a small and delicate 
shape, with a face slightly marked with the small-pox. But such a pair 
of black eyes !—and those eyes very soon began to dart fire! 

** Who are you, Sir?—How dare you”— 

‘** Nay, nay—pray no scolding. Is it my fault, fair Anne, that I am 
here? You see I can do you no mischief. There are four of you; and 
what is one odd fish among so many ?” 

* Sir!” 

“ Sir!” 

** This is too bad!” 

** T’ll raise the house!” 

* Get out!” 

“ Go along with you!” 

** What do you take us for ?” 

“ Pardon me, that is exactly the question I was going to ask you !— 
What did you take me for ?”’ 

** Did Mr, Gabriel tell you ” began my guide, who on looking at 
me twice, and seeing I was under thirty, and not dressed like a house- 
breaker (for it is only your swindlers who are great dandies, and go by 
the name of Ferdinand Augustus) began alittle to relent from her first 
rage ;— 

* Gabriel, Gabriel,—oh, my guardian angel!” thought I—for, as by 
intuition, [ suddenly guessed at the origin of the whole proceeding. 
* Yes,” said [ aloud, ** Mr. Gabriel did tell me that you wished to have 
your fortunes told, and being engaged himself, he sent me as the ablest 
of his pupils to supply his place. Oh, Mr. Gabriel is a great man: jas 
dies, pray be seated—a pen and ink if you please—what hour were you 
born, ma’am !—allow me to take this chair.” 

Now the reader probably knows that Gabriel is a celebrated fortune- 
teller, in great request at the west end of the town; he has been con- 
sulted at all times and by all persons—I myself have had my fortune 
told by him—and he gave me seven children, for which I thank him, as 
T ought! In fact he is a friend of mine, and of yours too, dear reader 
—if you pay him his fees. 

Now the damsels looked at each other, a smile broke over the face of 
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Anne ; it spread like contagion—nay, it broke out into a giggle—in a 
few minutes we became excellent friends. Luckily I knew a little of the 
mysteries of soothsaying—chiromancy is one of my strong points, and 
as to nativities, what did Gabriel promise me seven children for if I was 
not to know something about casting a birth ? 

We became excellent friends—the girls were young, merry, innocent, 
and, there heing four of them, fearless. I counted the lines in their 
hands—made all sorts of odd figures out of Euclid, and by the 
help of the Asses’ Bridge, I foretold Anne a Lord’s elder son. They 

roduced a bottle of sherry and some cakes; oh, how happy we were, 
how talkative—how gay! I blessed my stars and Asmodeus, and 
stayed there till one o clock. I found that three of the young ladies were 
the daughters of the Oikodespotes, the master of the house, and after 
some sifting I learnt his name; I recognized it (for one can’t live in 
London without knowing a little about every one) as that of a man of 
respectable parentage, who had married an actress early in life, and 
become involved in difficulties ; he could not work or beg, but he could 
live upon his wits—he gambled—-won—entered as a dormant partner in 
a celebrated gaming-house, and made a decent competency without much 
public disgrace. His wife had been long dead. She had left him three 
daughters ; I had often heard of their personal attractions, but he had 
kept them tolerably well immured from temptation. I now saw them; 
yes, as I said before, they were gay, but as yet innocent: the imperfect 
education they had received, the want of all maternal care, and the ex- 
ample of no very decorous parentage, made them eager for amusement 
and adventure ; just the persons to make an appointment with old Ga- 
briel, and to forgive the error which introduced a young astrologer in his 
stead. But, the fourth maiden! now, now, I come to her. Fancy, then, 
a girl of about seventeen, with a face younger, a form maturer, than 
her years; her hair dark, soft, silky, and arranged like a Christian’s, 
viz. not in those irredeemable ringlets which trail down like a banyan 
tree, but parted, with two slight curls on either temple—her forehead 
white and transparent, straight eyebrows, long lashes, with eyes of a 
real blue,—not that cold grey which passes off for blue with the undis- 
cerning, but rich, radiant, deep as Raphael himself, in his purest dream 
of colour, would have made them—an indifferent nose (1 for my own 
part am contented with a secondary order of nose in a woman—the best 
are too severe)—piquant, and well set-—a mouth, so fresh and youn 
that you might fancy it like that of hers in the fairy tale, from whic 
dropped flowers in their tenderest bloom—teeth small, white ; and — 
parted each from the other—a peculiarity not against my taste, thoug 
the physiognomists call it deceitful—beautiful hands—a satin skin—a 
dimple—and a laugh like silver. Such is the picture of Julia L., and I 
am over head and ears in love with her. She talked little, and when she 
did speak looked away shyly, and laughed prettily, colouring all the 
while, This was very intoxicating—I blessed the Devil for the good 
thing he had put me up to, and when Anne conducted me down stairs, 
as the clock struck one, and they promised to admit me when I called 
the next day, I thought my first youth had returned to me, and I was 
Once more eighteen. Ah! happy age! What hopes then were mine, 
and what a heart! Can I love another again? Certainly not. Very 
Well, Then I can see Julia with perfect eatery. 
F 2 
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Asmodeus was with me at breakfast the next morning; I shook him 
cordially by the hand;—nay, I all but embraced him. He grinned 
his most withering grin at my transports. 

“* Moderate yourself, my dear friend,” said the Demon, ‘ what are 
you about to do—are you going to plunge into this amour or not ?” 

** Amour !—plunge !—bah !—I am going to see Julia.” 

‘* | wash my hand of the consequences,” said Asmodeus. 

“ Do you foresee them, then ?” 

** That is a question I may not answer ;—but does not every creature, 
with a grain of common sense, see how such follies invariably end ?— 
Well, well—recollect the old fable of the pot of clay and the pot of 
gold going down the stream—the pot of clay is so proud of its friend, 
and the first moment the tide brings them fairly together, it is broken to 

ieces |” 
we What rhodomontade is this, Asmodeus ?—what have pots of gold 
and clay to do with me and Julia?” 

** All women in love resemble the pots of clay—voild tout.” 

The warning tone of the Demon made some impression on me, but it 
soon wore off. I repaired to the house—was admitted—and saw 
Julia once more; she is even bkvelier by day than at night, her com- 
a is so fresh and pure;—youth clings round her like a garment of 
ight, and its robe is yet all sparkling with the dews of childhood. I wish 
she would talk more—her silence oppresses me with the weight of my 
own emotions ; yet her eyes are less prudent than her lips, and we con- 
verse very agreeably by their help. So, then, I am in Jove—fairly in 
love. Ihave long had a presentiment that that pleasant accident was 
about to happen; nay, I told the Devil so, and he would not believe me. 
1 think, upon the whole, I bear the event with becoming fortitude; and, 
after all, it has its evils; all other enjoyments become trite beside it ;— 
play ceases to intoxicate—wine hath lost its sparkle—companionship 
wearies—one grows very dull at one’s club. Love need well have 
its charms to recompense us for all the pleasures it spoils; and I have 
not yet got to the most delicious part of the history—correspondence ! 
When one begins to receive letters, a new existence fills one—there is 
an ether in one’s veins. What sweet triumph to extort those expres- 
sions from the pen, which afterwards must be ratified with the lip, ion 
ever bashful it be; with what new objects the day is filled; what a new 
excitement attaches itself to time !—** In two hours hence I shall hear 
from her !”—with what expectation—what hope—what fear—what palpi- 
tating nerves—one lives till then! But, alas! how do all these extasies 
end /—in woe, if the suit be not successful—in satiety, if itis. No 
doubt this extreme love is a false calculation. I agree with Mr. Mill, 
*“we ought to be brought up differently.” But as, unhappily, I was 
educated in the old system, | fear I cannot mend myself, so I must be 
very careful with my children, They shall be trained up to a proper 
economy of the passions, and shall never get in love, without knowing 
exactly what it will cost them !—Meanwhile I shall take these geraniums 
to Julia. Reader, farewell, and long for next month, that you may 
know more. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FAULTS OF RECENT POETS, 
POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON *, 


Ma. Tennyson’s Poems have shared the fate of much poetry in the 
present day—they have been too lavishly praised by the reviewers : 
(critics we were about to say—but there is scarcely a critic in the language) 
—and toc contemptuously bythe public. By the help of the reviewers, 
a man may now make a high reputation, and be called the celebrated 
Mr. So and So—and yet only print an edition of fifty copies :—even then, 
to get rid of them, it may be necessary to give them all away. When 
reviewers paise, and the public slights, it is a proof of the little conse- 
quence the public attaches to reviews. The best of the joke is, that the 
reviewers, finding themselves so impotent, have taken to a theory, 
that good poetry must be unpopular. Fortifying themselves with the 
almost solitary exceptions of Wordsworth and Shelley, they have lately 
been dealing forth a vast heap of most wretched metaphysics and worse 
criticism, to prove the sure sign of a great poet is, that it requires all 
the patience of Job to read him! Thus they excuse their own want of 
power to cry up a mediocre poet, and leave to the public the vulgar 
consolation of being able at least to admire Shakspeare and Homer. 
Admirable poet!—cry some of these gentry to Mr. Tennyson—so 
gentle, so tender, so subtle, so sublime !—you are so great, that the public 
will never appreciate you ! Mr. Tennyson is a clever man and a 
thinker ; ° grows older, he will see that if he follow the precept 
conveyed in such praise, his muse will be wasted in affectations, and 
his heart sickened with disappointment. 

When poetry cannot touch the common springs of emotion—cannot 
strike upon the Universal Heart,—there is a fault somewhere. Shelley 
would have been not a less, but a greater poet, if he had studied sim- 
plicity more ; and Wordsworth would have been among the most generally 
admired poets of his language, if he had shunned as a pestilence his 
prevalent fault, and studied simplicity less. It is not philosophy to 
utter in grand words the rhapsodies of insanity—nor a grace to babble 
forth, in Nursery rhymes, the prattle of childhood. The world is right, 
and the reviewers are wrong. Nothing was ever more true or pro- 
found, than the remark of Aristotle:—‘*The people at large,” said he, 
‘however contemptible they may appear when taken individually, are 
not, when collectively considered, unworthy of sovereignty: they are 
the best judges of music and of poetry; the general taste is better 
not only than that of the few, but even than that of one man, how 
skilful soever he may be!” 

The besetting sin of most of the recent poets has been that of 
affectation!—in vain have they pretended to originality—they have 
been among the most servile, and the most infelicitous of imitators— 
they have not, it is true, imitated Pope and Dryden—but they have 
copied, with most unfortunate assiduity, the worst conceits of the poets 
of the time of Charles II., and the most coxcombical euphuisms of 
the contemporaries of Elizabeth—the latter, for the most part, 
imitators from the Italian. This recurrence to the spirit of a former 
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day had its charm at nrst—nay, even its wisdom—but now the gloss of 
it is over—and the repeaters of the same tone have become — and 
sickly—the echoes of echo:—the newer aspirants to Parnassus 
have united with these models, models even more dangerous, and draw 
their ingpiration now from Keats, and now from Herrick, or copy 
one line from the Sonnets of Shakspeare, in order to pillage the next 
from the Fragments of Shelley. ‘The genius of Keats and Shelley 
scarcely redeemed their own faults; and it is more than doubtful 
whether the former will ever rank with posterity among the classic 
names of the age. Judge, then, how inexcusable must be their 
imitators, who, in copying their faults, have not even originality to 
plead for them !—they get, by half poisoning their muse, the paleness 
of their master, but no cummin juice can give them his genius, 

Mr. Tennyson has much in him worthier of a better fate than, if he 
mind the pens of reviewers, he will attain to: he is full of faults; and 
his faults have been so bepraised, that he rans the natural danger of 
thinking them beauties. He has filled half his pages with the most 
glaring imitations, and the imitations have been lauded for their 
originality. He will be angry with us for attempting to undeceive 
him; but if the prime of his lite be consumed in the pursuit of fame— 
of which a few sickly peculiarities he may now easily eschew is able to 
deprive him,—he may hereafter confess we did not act an unfriendly, 
though an unpleasing part by him, in assuring his young muse, that 
to resemble an old poet is not to be original—that Keats and Shelley 
are abominable models—that the public are better judges of literary 
merit than reviewers,—and that the applause of the latter (the most 


jealous of all traders) is the surest proof of the neglect of the first—his 


jJegitimate—tribunal ! 

We appeal now to all impartial readers—not drunk with the Words- 
worthian pap—whether there be any just cause or reason, besides the 
rhyme, why the two following specimens of Mr. Tennyson’s genius 
should be called poetry :— 


O DARLING ROOM. 
I. 

O darling room, my heart's delight, 
Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
With thy two couches soft and white, 
There is no room 80 exquisite, 
No little room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, wherein to write, 


Il. 


For I the Nonnenwerth have seen, 
And Oberwinter’s vineyards green, 
Musical Lurlei; and between 

The hills to Bingen have I been, 
Bingen in Darmstadt, where the Rhene 
Curves toward Mentz, a woody scene, 


Ill. 


Yet never did there meet my sight, 
In any town, to /eft_or right, — 
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A little room so exquisite, 

With two such couches, soft and white ; 
Not any room so warm and bright, 
Wheretn to read, wherein to write.” 





TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

You did late review my lays, 

Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 

Rusty Christopher. 
When I learnt from whom it (?) came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 

Musty Christopher ; 
I could not forgive the praise, 

Fusty Christopher.” 


The severity of the last poem is really scalding; an infant of two years 
old could not be more biting. 
Mark now the magnanimous scorn of rhyme in the following stanza :-— 


From the bank, and from the river, 
He flashed into the erystal mirror, 
‘ Tirra lirra, tirra irra, 
Sang Sir Launcelot. 
Again, what gratuitous affectation !— 


Sometimes, with most intensity 

Gazing, I seem to see 

Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep, 

Slowly awakened, [what does this mean?] grow so full and 
dee 

In thy large eyes, that, overpowered quite, 

I cannot veil, or droop my sight, 

But am as nothing in its light. 


And this, too, is love-poetry, which ought to be simple, true, and wholly 
unaffected, or Burns js a fool at it. 

Among the many sins of later poets, which fully excuse the public 
for contemning their poetry, is a want of all manliness in love. 
They languish, and drawl, and roll the eyes, and faint; drivel without 
tenderness, and gloat’ without being voluptuous. There is an eunuch 
strain about them ; their lachrymose whinings only weary; their unin- 
telligible raptures only disgust. From this sin, Mr. Tennyson, who may 
serve in many respects as the incarnation of Modern Poetry, is of course 
not free ; but at times there are lines and thoughts which show he is above 
his system, and that he could be really amorous if he only knew how to 
set about it. We quote two stanzas which, though not quite free from 
the taint of affectation, are yet full of beautiful feeling, and serve to 
show that our poet is worthy the trouble of admonition :— 


Look through mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine, 
My = hye = in life, - 
ook through my very soul with thine, - 
Untouched with any shade of years 
May those kind eyes for ever dwell ; 
They have not shed a many tears 


Dear eyes! since first I knew them well. 
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I've half a mind to walk, my love, 
To the old mill across the wolds, 
For look! the sunset from above 
Winds all the Vale in rosy folds,’ 
And fires your narrow casement-glass, 
Touching the sullen pool below. 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 
Is dry and dewless. Let us go. 


There is a metaphysical poem in the volume called “ The Palace of 
Art ;”—we shall only say of this edifice, that Shelley found all the mate- 
rials -—* A Dream of Fair Women,”—a most conceited title, has also 
a strong Shelleyan savour. Other poems, called * The Hesperides,” 
and ‘“ (Enone,” again are of the best Cockney classic; and Keatesian 
to the marrow,—ez. gr. 
*O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
First spake the imperial Olympian 


With archéd eyebrow smiling sovranly, 
Fulleyéd Here. 


But as a counterpoise to these, are two very sweet and natural poems, 
called “ The May Queen,” and “ New Year's Eve.” If Mr. Tennyson 
would lean more to the vein manifest in these poems, he would soon 
insensibly detach himself from his less wholesome tendencies, and would 
be in everybody's mouth, and out of the reviewers’ good graces. There 
is also in his little volume another poem of remarkable beauty, called 
the * Death of the Old Year ;” we extract it in justice to Mr. Tennyson, 
though we can ill afford the space :— 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR, 
I. 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing ; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-lying. 
Old year, you must not die, 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year, you shall not die. 


II. 


He lieth still: he doth not move: 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other lite above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true true love, 

And the New year will take ‘em away. 
Old year, you must not go. 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. 


Ill. 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim ; 
A jollier year we shall not see, 

But though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, | 
He was a friend to me. 
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- Old year, you shall not die. 


We did so laugh and ery with you, — 
I've halfa mind to die with you, 


Old year, if you must die, 


IV. 


He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o'er. ° 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he'll be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


V. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro: 
The cricket chirps: the light burns low : 
’Tis nearly one o'clock. 
Shake hands, before you die. 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you. 
What is it we can do for you— 
Speak out before you die. 


VI. 
His face is growing sharp and thin, 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There's a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 


Yet even in this fine poem the reader will perceive the strong love of 
imitation, and recognize the style and verve of our elder minstrels. 
In this instance the imitation has been felicitous, O/ si sic omnia! 

The advice we would give to Mr. Tennyson is applicable to the gene- 
rality of the “ gentle craft” of the day—Sapere principium et fons. 
Common sense should be the staple of fine verse as of fine prose. The 
public would rather bear (and very properly) a return to the simplicity 
of Goldsmith or the polish of Pope, than the unmetrical affectations of 
second-rate imitators of third-rate men, whom the world has “ wil- 
lingly let die :’—Midases who prefer Pan to Apollo, and— 


** Whose muses on their racks 
Scream like the winding of ten thousand jacks.” 


Thank Heaven! it will never be the fashion to gtate the ear and to 
puzzle the mind; and it will be in vain to convince the public—a better 
critic, let Mr. Tennyson be assured, than the Asictnsehs of the West- 
minster Review—that good poetry is manufactured by setting horrible 
metaphysics to still more horrible music. The style of ‘* Anne’s Day,” 
and that of “* George the Third,” had at least the unpretending merit 
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of plainness, and that is better than an emasculate floridity. There is 
a “* Bad Florid” in verse as in prose ; we do not tolerate the last; but 
the reviewers, and the recent poets, desire to make. us tolerate the first. 
In whatever new volumes of poetry we open we see the same stamp and 
character: in some, Folly sitting complacent in its fetters ;—in others, 
as in the case of Mr. Tennyson, Genius struggling to escape. We have 
been thus harsh with our young poet because we have more hopes of 
him than of most of his contemporaries. And it is time for a Port once 
more to arise ;—arise from the puerilities, the conceits, the effeminacies 
that cling around the School and Time, from which he must emerge, and 
awake to the noble and masculine views of his high vocation. Thus 
duly awakened, and befittingly inspired, how se. is the position he 
may occupy!—how magnificent the objects which surround him! 
The elements of the old world shaken—the mine latent beneath 
the thrones of kings, and the worm busy at their purple—the two 
antagonist principles of earth, Rest and Change, mightily at war!— 
Every moment has its history; and every incident in the common streets 
of men is full of the vaticination of things to come. A poet, rapt in the 
spirit of this age, willcommand the next! What themes and what fame 
may be reserved for one whose mind can be thus slowly nurtured to 
great thoughts by great events; steeped in the colours of a dread, yet 
bright time ; elevated with the august hopes that dawn upon his species ; 
and standing on the eminence of one of those eras in the records of 
the world, in which— 


*“ WE sEE, AS FROM A TOWER, THE END OF ALL!” 





THE FATAL BIRTH, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMEs.”” 


Fovut parent of fair child! swoll'n Bread tax, thou, 

On plunder'd Commerce, didst beget Reform: 
We read a bright to-morrow on her brow, 

And make our hope thy nursling of the storm ! 
But many a fanged worm, and human brute, 

On whose dark hearts the eye of Love ne'er smil‘d, 
Would fain the promise of her morn refute. 

Die, then, Dread Power, and have no other child ! 
For tt is written, that thy seeond-born,— 

If second-born thou have,—shall thunder-strike 
Temple and tower, of strength and splendour shorn 

By hands with famine lean; and, Sampson-hke, 
Shaking the pillars of the gold-roof'd state, 
Whelm high and low alike in one remorseless fate. 
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A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES” 
ON THE STATE OF FEELING AND OPINION IN A MA- 
NUFACTURING TOWN. 


To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine. 


GeNTLEMEN,—There is war in the city of soot. The hand of the 
workman is lifted against his master, and not in vain, if his intention 
be to close the butcher’s shop. Yet, alas ! if the master defeat the work- 
man, the same result is probable; for, while they are injuring each 
other, a third party, resisted by neither of them, is devouring the sub- 
stance of both. 

« As I am undersold by foreigners,” says the employer to the em- 
ployed, ‘ instead of raising your wages, you should lower them, or you 
will give my trade to the Germans.” “TI can but starve, then,” replies 
the workman: ‘the question is not whether’ you will lose your trade, 
for that catastrophe is certain, if we are to pay sevenpence per pound 
for beef, while our rivals pay only twopence-halfpenny. If I would 
work for nothing, and give you all my wages, you would tamely suffer 
the money to be taken from you by the basest of mankind, and be poor 
still. The real question at issue between us two seems to be, whether I 
shall starve after you lose your trade, or before? Yet why should I 
starve even then? If your trade go to Germany, I will follow it 
thither; and in the meantime, no matter by what means, I will get as 
high wages as I can, that I may be able to pay for my passage over the 
herring-pool,” 

“The Germans,” continues the master, ‘‘ can undersell me forty per 
cent., and yet obtain twice my profits.” ‘ Then they can give twice 
your wages,” answers the workman; ‘and the sooner you remove your 
capital to Germany, and I my skill and labour, the better for us both, 
It is plain, from your own showing, that if the German workmen are 
not better paid than I am, the fault rests with themselves; for their 
masters can at least afford to give higher wages; but if there is any 
= in your assertions, you will soon be unable to pay any wages 
at all.” 

“ If you will not work for reasonable wages,” resumes the master, 
“my work shall be done by apprentices.” ‘ But,” replies the workman, 
“*T will not suffer you to take another apprentice ; no, not one.” “ Then 
you are a tyrant,” exclaims the master. ‘‘ The world is full of them,” 
retorts the servant: “ it is not the fault of our masters if we have not 
been brought down to potatoes. How long is it since you sent me to 
York Castle, merely because I did my best to obtain the fair price for 
my labour? And do you now blame me for following your example ? 
Curses always come home to roost.” Yes,” says the master, “ you 
will find it so.” 

Now there is no misrepresentation in the statements of the master 
manufacturer. Every word is true. 

The silver-platers of the Continent undersell us twenty per cent. in 
price, and fifty in pattern. Still the blind will not see. 

In another year, perhaps, the merchants of Sheffield will import cutlery 
from Germany, the German scissors being already fifty per cent. cheaper’ 
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than ours; for the cutlers of Modlin pay only fifteenpence per stone 
for bread, while we pay three shillings. Still the blind wild not see. 

The cutlers of Belgium make and sell for twentypence a complete set 
of steel knives and forks, consisting of twenty-four pieces ; and the saw- 
makers of Belgium make and sell, for one shilling and sixpence each, 
saws equal to ours at nearly twice the price. But then the Belgian 
artisans and capitalists are not impoverished by act of parliament. Still 
the blind will not see. 

The Russians, in the market of New York, undersell John Barber's 
razors thirty per cent., Joseph Rodgers and Sons’ cutlery forty per cent., 
and cast cutlery, in general, fifty per cent.; for the Russian workmen, 
when they buy two pecks of corn, do not lose, or throw away, the price 
of one peck; in other words, they are not compelled by law to give a 
shilling for eightpence. Still the blind will not see. 

“Oh, but we shall soon have our bread as cheap as our neighbours.” 
Yes, when our manufactures have left the kingdom,—when we have 
neither edgetools, nor saws, nor knives, nor scissors, nor money, to 

ive in exchange for bread, we shall have it as cheap as our neighbours 
aa it; for capital will not stay here, for potato-profits, if it can get 
roast-beef profits elsewhere. But the blind will then see. Instead of 
obtaining, permanently, as they might have done, the fair average 
price of Europe for their wheat, say forty shillings per quarter, at their 
doors, they must then be satisfied with two-thirds of that price, say 
about twenty-four shillings per quarter, at Hamburgh or Amsterdam. 
Hey, then—but not for a miracle !—let the blind see when it is too late ; 
if they are to be a fate unto themselves ; and it is written that they shall 
break stones on the high roads for subsistence! But how horrifying to 
our souls, to our bones in the grave, will be the music of their gruntle, 
when, after receiving eightpence for twelve hours’ hard labour, they 
visit the paradise of the market, and there, with their miserable earnings, 
buy bread—not at thirty-six pence per stone, as their victims do, but 
at fifteen! ‘*Good bye, fine fellow!” ‘* Who is that vagabond?” 
** Lord, Sir, he was once a great gentleman, who kept a parson of his 
own.” Well, if the enemy thank God for crime and carnage, may not 
we thank him, if he make themselves his instruments in ridding us of a 
nuisance—these suicides of their own prosperity, who toil not, neither 
do they spin? Have they not wickedly and foolishly destroyed more 
capital, in the memory of one generation, than all the lands of England 
would sell for at the bread-tax price ; and in less than twenty years pro- 
duced more crime and misery than all other causes in a hundred ? This 
is a subject on which the press has basely, and almost universally, shrunk 
from the performance of its duty, to the infinite injury of the people, 
and the now probably inevitable and hopeless ruin of their oppressors, 
who seem doomed to open their eyes on the edge of a precipice, over 
which they must plunge headlong. But of all the treason against all, 
in this matter, that of the Philosophers of Useful Knowledge has the 
most brass in it. They calmly ask, what the workmen would say if a 
conspiracy existed to raise the price of beef, butter, bread, and ale? As 
if that conspiracy were not cause of all our heart-burnings, our 
agonies, and our despair! 

It is frightfully amusing, dismally instructive, to observe the deep 
hatred, the blasting scorn, with which the working classes of thistown, and 
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their betters, as they are called, re each other. They are all deplo- 
rably ignorant on the subjects which most nearly concern them all ; 
but the workmen, I think, are less ignorant than their employers, in 
spite of the pains which have been and are taken, by the ultra-pious and 
intellectual, to keep them in ignorance. Will your readers believe, that 
the “* Westminster Review”—the book most likely to teach our workmen 
what they most need to know—has been, and is excluded, by an express 
Jaw, from our Mechanics’ Library? Such, however, is the fact; the 
wisest and the best have had their own way, and we are now reaping the 
consequences. But if our first merchants themselves have yet to learn 
the alphabet of political economy, can we wonder that rich and poor 
alike are quarrelling about effects when they ought to be removing 
causes ? 

Nor is it less horribly amusing and instructive to observe, how com- 

letely the aristocratic leaven has leavened the whole mass of society 
Lies. Even our beggary has its castes. All try to seem rich, that they 
may not be thought poor, and all, but the tax-fed, are in danger of 
poverty. Perhaps the most frightful symptom of our social disease is 
exhibited by the masters who have been workmen, and who exceed in 
arrogance and insolence, by many degrees, the cab-driving sons of the 
sons of the dunghill sprung. Next to them, in their vituperation of 
the poor, are the insolvent—and their name is Legion. There must be 
some reason why Calamity, like an old woman, lives forever. Hanging 
by a hair over the grave dug for Hope, do they vilify the all-plundered 
poor to conciliate the rich? If so, the flattered and the flatterer are 
worthy of each other. 

* Well, Mister What’s-your-name, I hear you still think we must 
have a free trade, or a revolution.” * Yes, I do.” ** But if we have a free 
trade, what will become of the landlords?” ‘* They never ask what will 
become of you, if we are not to have a free trade. Why care for people 
who care for nobody but themselves? Your wheel-barrow is not a 
coach-and-four; it is the grapery that is in danger, not your grand 
epergne, plated with sham silver.” ‘* Well, but Mr. What’s-your-name, 
how is your trade now?” ‘‘ Very bad.” ‘’Pshaw, we never prospered 
more than at present. Look at that new street! what an income is 
rising there!” ‘ That income is not rising, but sinking. More than 
one half of the capital expended there, is already lost for ever, in taxes 
on wood, bricks, and bread.” ‘ Bread! come, that is a droll joke ! 
what has bread to do with building? The money, however, must have 
come from somewhere.” ‘‘ True; but do you know that the poor-rates 
of England and Wales last year increased eight per cent. on the 
average? There is not one county upon which to hang a quibble; not 
one was stationary, in not one was there a decrease ; and the increase 
Was greatest in those counties, on which depends the prosperity of all 
the rest. In Warwickshire, the increase was sixteen per cent.—in Lan- 
cashire, twenty-two. Does this look like prosperity? A little more such 
prosperity will close the manufactories from one end of the kingdom 
to the other ; and then your favourite, Wetherell, will see the difference 
between a mob that chooses to do evil, and one that cannot avoid doing 
it.” “ Well, but Mister What’s-your-name, you should not be ungrate- 
ful. You see, God has sent his scourge, the cholera, among us.” A 
few months since, a very big man, in a certain great house, blamed 
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his Majesty's Ministers for the precautions they took against that 
disease. Shortly afterwards it arrived at his own door, but it passed on, 
and entered not; how, then, can it be of God? Are famine and bad 
government your gods?” “ Well, you are a queer fellow, Mr. What's- 
your-name. But what do you think of your Radicals now? The men 
are masters.” ‘* Yes, Sir; but, instead of trying to establish low wages, 
which signify low profits, had you not better try to raise profits by 
joining with your men, heart and hand, to effect the removal of the 
great cause of contention?” ‘“ What! submit to the beggars? . I would 
starve first.” ‘* Now, Mr. Sneak-for-nought, if you were weighed, are you 
worth three-halfpence? First, let it be possible for you to become rich 
in England, and then, perhaps, you may despise the poor without 
being ridiculous, 

‘** But our magnificoes are magnificoes indeed. We have, at least, 
half-a-dozen ancients of yesterday, who, rather than suffer the Reform 
Bill to pass, and see the rabble, as the saying is, rise in intellect and 
respectability, would welcome the Russian despot and his Cossacks. 
They openly declare they would.” “ Well, Mr. What’s-your-name, 
what do you want with me?” “1 have been writing another book, and 
wish you to subscribe.” ‘* Why don’t you write a book which a gentle- 
man could read?” ‘J am not a gentleman, Sir.” “If you are, you 
are a queer one. Put me down for a copy, however: I suppose I must 
patronize your vanity, or whatever else you call it. But what do you 
think of things now? Our ministers are not fit to make tailors of.” 
** Very true, Sir.” ‘Would you not rather live under the Emperor 
Nicholas than under a government like ours?’ “ I have more than 
once thought [I should.” ‘ Well, we shall soon have him here, and 
better him than the rabble. We want a vigorous government.” Now 
these magnificoes care not one straw whether their king be called Wil- 
liam or Nicholas; but when they talk of a ‘ vigorous government,’ 
they intend that the slave-whip shall be wielded by themselves; they 
never imagine, for a moment, that a barbarian, as unlettered as his 
horse, might possibly knout the holy cross on their respectable backs, 
from huckster to huckster and from buttock to buttock? I know not 
whether they had the pleasure and the honour to inform Lord Wharn- 
cliffe that nobody likes the Reform Bill; but, I hope, neither he nor 
they will wait for wisdom, until the long-maned charger of the Scythian 
shout over his hay in their drawing-rooms, ‘Aha! where are they ?”’ 
There is no occasion for the assistance of the Moscovite to complete 
our destruction; England can ruin herself. Our great merchants and 
manufacturers acknowledge that their business is profitless, but they 
cannot see that there is a cause in operation which will deprive us of our 
trade, even if the master wholly resign his profits, and the artizan his 
wages. It is vain to reason with the least unreasoning of our magnifi- 
coes ; not one of them can be made to believe that he has lost the ten 
thousand pounds which he never possessed. It is quite impossible, 
they all say, to lose what does not exist. The assertion is absurd, but 
seems unanswerable ; and so Calamity, like these old women, lives for 
ever,” 

There is one subject on which the great vulgar of this town are 
nearly unanimous in opinion—I mean the necessity of an issue of small 
notes. They know nothing about the laws of currency; on the con- 
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trary, if to their choice, they would, I verily believe, choose Pitt's 
inconvertible ones. We have, however, a few reasoning maniacs, who 
pretend to know something of the matter, and who presume to doubt 
whether Pitt’s Bill or Peel's Bill has done most mischief. They auda- 
ciously enquire, how it happened that a ministry, advocating the prin- 
ciples of free-trade, interfered with the natural laws of currency, and con- 
sequently with the freedom of trade in money? They actually impugn 
the wisdom of encouraging a huge and mischievous banking establish- 
ment, to the injury of all the useful banks in the nation. They stupidly 
imagine that there is no difference, in principle, between a one-pound 
note and a five-pound note; and they wonder, with the simplicity of 
idiocy, why we are compelled to have the note which we do not want, 
and prevented from having the note which we do want. They innocently 
ask, why bankers should not be allowed to issue one-pound notes, pay- 
able in gold at the counter, and with no other restraint than the mutual 
watchfulness and jealousy of the respective issuers! When told that if 
one-pound notes reappear, the gold coins will disappear, they reply, 
that if so, very few gold coins can be wanted; and that, by an issue of 
small notes, controlled by no law but the natural law of the case, “ one 
pound might indeed be made to do the work of five.” When reminded 
of the crisis of 1825, they ridiculously assert, that the law alone was the 
cause of the crisis—that law which sagaciously made one over-grown 
bank liable to furnish specie for the whole realm, and furnish it in 
greatest abundance, when directly interested in furnishing none at all. 
For, they say, if the thousand banks of the empire had each been liable 
to provide gold (not bank paper) for the payment of its own notes, all 
the gold wanted would have been found; and no inconvenience what- 
ever would have been sustained by them or the community. When told 
that theory is but theory, they sneeringly answer, that Watt’s steam- 
engine was theory fifty years ago. These fellows, I have little doubt, 
would rather give a shilling for a peck of good foreign wheat, than thrice 
that sum for the same quantity and quality grown in their own country. 
If I were in authority, | would hang every man of them to-morrow. I 
know, Gentlemen, you do not agree with me on the Currency Question 
—and perhaps not altogether upon other points—but you will be glad, 
perhaps, to give insertion to these opinions of the inhabitant of a great 
eeeeG town. The people, to be governed well, must be known 
well, 
_L have the honour to be, your most obedient Servant, 

Esenezer Ex.iotr. 
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SHARP AND EASY.—A DIALOGUE. 


fi; 7 


_ From a forthcoming Comedy called “ London Tradesmen. ; 


Easy. The fact is, Mr. Sharp, bad debts is the ruin of trade. Talk of 
Reform and all that ’ere!—I says that bad debts is the ruin of men like 
you and me, Sharp, what is in business, and expects to live by business. 

Sharp. Bad debts, Mr. Easy! why I has none or scarcely any, 80 to 
speak—lI never lets them ’ere fellows what can’t pay get my goods. 

E. But how, Mr. Sharp! if a gentleman, what is a gentleman, comes 
to my shop, how is I, what wants custom, to refuse his custom, and he 
perhaps such a cunnexion ? 

S. Oh, to be sure, sarve any gentleman what pays,—but that ’ere’s the 
query. Says I, when a gentleman, what looks like a gentleman, comes to 
my shop, says I, I think I can sarve you, says I, looking at him, as 
well as any man what's in my line, says I; but, Sir, you'll excuse me, 
I’m frank spoken, ready money’s the word wi’ me! so says he, if so be 
as he is a true gentleman, * Well I have no objection to pay ready 
money, provided I don’t pay credit price.” Oh! then I knows where 
the land lies—discount, says I, 25 per cent. “ Then it is perfectly un- 
derstood,” says he: Sir, says 1, I am your humble sarvant. 

FE. But, Mr. Sharp, that is so unpleasant to my feelings, that mention- 
ing ready money. 

S. Why-so, Mr. Easy? 

FE. Why you see, Mr. Sharp, it is not every gentleman what wants 
goods has the cash, and yet he may be a gemman what has great expec- 
tations ! 

S. Yes, Easy, but how long is a tradesman to wait for a gentleman’s 
great expectations ? For my part [ never asks him what his expectations 
is, for then I should ’spect he'd tell me a lie; so I says, in a way you 
know, what is it, good Sir, that ye hev in your pocket ; for, says I, here’s 
my goods, where’s your money ¢ 

E. Oh! I never waits long. I gives’em tether for a time, and then 
when I sees they won’t pay, I asks em; then I gets a bill with interest 
and charges, and then I laws ’em ; and if then they wants time, I takes 
another bill; and if then they don’t come.to the scratch, I laws ’em in 
right arnest: that is, if they an’t no friends, and don't set off to 
Boulogne. It’s a shame, I say, for an honest tradesman to have sich 
a many bad debts in his books. 

S. What, Easy! you laws your customers! and, I dare say, gaols 
‘em when all’s come to? 

E. Yes—them what won't pay. 

S. Why, you, Easy, what seems so pleasant in your back shop, are 
you so hard when you bestride a six-and-eightpenny lawyer ? 

E, Oh, it be’nt that! I can’t abide to ask a gentleman for money 
when he walks into my shop, and I meets him, bowing; and he comes 
forward so pleasant, and then looks back at his cab, and says, so agree- 
able-like, ‘* John,” says he, “* you may wait.” But then if he don’t 

y, then, you knows, I knows it’s all a take in: so, though I hates to 

iggle or to dun, I just steps to the ’torney, and he’s my wife's, first 
cousin, and so | says—* Here’s a bit that ‘ill make the pot boil.” ..S0 
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he and his man works ’em for a week; for there’s none of ‘em likes 
guing to gaol, though some must. 

8. Why, really, Easy, you takes a vast deal of trouble. I saves it 
at once. I gives the discount, and you only gets it after all, and per- 
haps not ; for who pays money in gaol? Besides, having a ’torney for 
your relation, that an’t creditable for a tradesman; and spending all 
your Sundays in altering your books, according as circumstances alters, 

E. Oh! I don’t mind all that; but I can’t abide asking a gentleman 
for money. I'd rather have any trouble than that. 

S. Why, then, your bad debts are all your own fault. I don’t think, 
in fifteen years, I have fifty pounds of bad debts. Cause why ?—I’ve 
always said to any gemman what ’plied to me, says I, with me, says I, 
it’s the best goods in London; but it’s dust down. Oh, but, says the 
gemman, I will pay the credit price, and oy the credit time. Very 
good, says I, but I don’t do the business in that ‘ere way ; for if, says I, 
you should be disappointed, where should I be? and I hates to send a 
gentleman, what should be at home wi’ his family, to prison, among a 
set o’ blackguards ; so, says I, Sir, I am sorry it be’nt in my power to 
sarve you. 

E. That accounts, Sharp, for your having so little custom. 

S. Very true, friend Easy, I an’t much, I lives over my shop; an’t 
no great family, so to speak, and, altogether, gets on but so so like, yet 
never wants. But you—you keeps your country-house ; your gig; and 
people does say, you be going to start a yellow body. 

E. And why should I not? I, Sharp, lives as well as hundreds what 
are in my debt. If 1 were to show my books, I'd shame half London ; 
for if I didn’t catch a real gentleman, I’d have his nevey or his cousin ; 
or, what’s the same thing, one of the same name, and see how he'd stand 
that i’ the morning papers ! 

S. But you were complaining just now of your bad debts. 

E. Oh yes; that’s what I calls my ‘ Rascals’ Book.” 

S. I suppose, then, your “ Rascals’ Book” is what you swears by. 

E. He! he! you say right; I swears by it and at it; for, to tell 
you the truth, Sharp, and that’s what I wanted to tell you, I’m in an 
awkward quandary. 

S. Oh! Mr. Easy, I’m sorry to hear it. What's the matter ? 

E. The fact is, a very heavy bill of mine comes due to-morrow ; and 
I've had a very heavy bill, a nobleman’s, I’m sorry to say, Mr. Sharp, 
dishonoured to-day; and my bankers’ book is deuced low; and I 
thought that perhaps you might be of use, doing business in your 
ready-money way. 

S. Oh! that’s it, is it, Mr. Easy? Why, you see, I has got a trifle 
at my banker’s, and I has got another trifle in the funds; and I has 
lately bonght a little estate, what my father was born upon; but I an’t 
got nothing I can lend to you, for you sees I sends nobody to gaol; 
and so you sees, if so be as I were to make you bankrupt i’ the three 
months, I should, perhaps, get but a small dividend, But how much 
do you want ? 

£. Ah, that’s a good fellow, now you talk reason. Say four or four 
hundred and fifty would serve my turn. 

S. Four hundred and fifty!—why I’m sure o’ this, that all that ‘ere 
stock you’ve got at Tottenham Farm, your willa, and all that ere boo- 
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tiful furniter, and all those hosses, and that gig, and your son John’s 
cab, and that ’ere young woman’s poney-chaise what he keeps, and all 
that, must be worth much more than that ’ere trifling sum! 

E. Oh, Mr. Sharp, I have often heard you was a hard man, but now 
I a it, 

Hard, Mr. Easy! what d'ye mean? I never shuts anybody up. 
Fiat takes bills for double what's due; nobody rots in gaol for me. 
I keeps no ’torney by my writs—not I. T lives on my own, giving no 
man credit for what he an’t, and only gives what I’ve got for what he’s 
got. Don’t talk to me of being hard, Mr. Easy!—you are not hard at 
first, no, no such thing, as soft as a bog; but when a poor devil once 
sinks into you, ancle deep, I'll be bankrupt, if he ever twists him- 
self out! 

E. Oh, nonsense, nonsense, Mr. Sharp!—never heard such language 
in my life. You quite shocks me, Mr. Sharp ; good morning, good morn- 
ing. I hopes no offence. Good neighbours still, 1 hopes. I was only 
joking. You has your mode of doing business, and I has mine. 

[Exit M. Easy. 

Stat Sharp on his steps at his shop-door; his braces down, his knee 
breeches untied, his hands in his pocket, a sniggle on his face, sans hat, 


sans neckcloth, slippers on his feet, whistling * the devil among the 
tailors.” 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF ‘f THE QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.’ 


Sin,—There is that in your stvle which usually betrays you! Your 
writings are impressed with a stamp of smallness peculiarly their own— 
and I do not flatter you when I assert that [ know no man living who 
possesses the same power of incorporating the narrowest sentiments in 
the meanest language. Thus, whether vou are attacking a Ministry or 
eulogizing a job, ou are equally yourse ‘If! The same man who was in- 
decent in Adam Blair, and illiterate in Valerius—the same man who, in 
** Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” praised the regularity of his own 
features, and decorated his pages with the caricatures of his friends. 
[t is impossible for you to veil yourself—your step betrays you—all 
other mtellectual impressions seem gigantic beside the print of your 
mind! Nor is this your only pec uliarity:—You are remarkable for 
your disdain of grammar ; an |, being at the head of a Critical Journal, 
vou kindly bestow upon us, by your own example, a knowledge of all the 
infinite varieties of b na dw ritiny. In opening the present Number of the 
“ Quarterly Review,” (p. 391,) at the commencement of the Review of 
“ Zohrab the Hostage,” I fanc ‘vy, Sir, that I detect you in the following 
phraseology, equally noble and correct :—** This is the best novel that 
has appe ‘ared for several years past; indeed, out of sight (!) superior 
to all the rest of the recent brood.” In this sentence, by omitting tle 
words, “ it is,” before the elegant expression, ‘‘ out of sight,” you have 
benevolently shown us the beauty of good English by no equivocal 
example of bad. What “ out of sight superior” may mean, is not 
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-_¢asily understood! the grace of the expression, perhaps, atones for its 


being a little unintelligible. 

I shall proceed, Sir, to quote a few more of those felicities of lan. 
guage which so aptly illustrate your claims to the dignity of a censor of 
other men’s works. 

Correct metaphor :— 
“ Flimsy tissues swarming.” 

Pure English :— 

“ Side by side, with a sentimental gypsey, deeply learned in the minor 

poets of the Elizabethan age, figures the late Mr. Henry Fauntleroy, scene 
over the Debtors’ Door at Newgate—and all the rest of him!” 
Him! Whom? Mr. Henry Fauntleroy! the rest of Mr. Henry Fauntle- 
roy, or of the debtor’s-door at Newgate? Sir, I may compliment you 
on having imitated the language of the showman; but I cannot con- 
gratulate you on the success of the buffoonery. An awkward merry- 
andrew is the most pitiable of spectacles. 

Again— 

“ Eternal rhapsodies about the personal feelings, opinions, cireumstances, 
and prospects p ye a man as aa Byron might be borne with even in 
such a mece as Don Juan; but things Like rais make one sorry for authors 
of less distinguished rank.” 

‘Things like this ’—things like what ?—like Don Juan ?—that is the 
only grammatical construction of your sentence !—but no !—you allude 
to ** eternal rhapsodies ;” and you—the editor of the Quarterly Review 
—identify the plural “ rhapsodies” with the singular “ this.” 

Again— 

“ The neighbourhood of a remote encampment, the description of which 
is among Mr. Morier’s happiest passages of that class."— 

What class ?—here you leave us without any clue whatsoever ; for you 
have not in the preceding paragraphs been referring to any class of 
Writing, and we can scarcely suppose that you mean to speak of the 
‘class of a remote encampment,” the only visible construction to be 
put upon your words, 

Yet again— 

“ How few are the novels of this class, laying their scene in the writer's 
native country, that can stand such a test; and yet which of them, that is 
not prepared to encounter it, asks our acceptance—(acceptance of what ?)— 
except on the presumption of our gross ignorance; or can expect if we are 
wnformed—( informed of what ?)—a better verdict than inctediolis odi!*’ 

[ think you may really defy the ingenuity of the most accomplished 
penny-a-line man to write a worse piece of composition than that which 
you here display to our admiration. 

Polished phraseology— 


“ Walking about, for a tile, without attendance.” 


“ For a little!” Suffer me respecifully to ask in what new school did 
you learn that expression? Was it in your desire for simplicity that 
you thus transplanted the language of the chambermaid to the pages of a 
Critical Journal ? or do you think that by resorting to the authorities of 
the nursery you recur to the first principles of your language? The 
notion is probable,—for it is worthy, Sir, of yourself. 

Accuracy in metaphors— , 

“ These incidents, which follow each other with breathless rapidity 0 
G 2 
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effect, bring every interest that has been stirred—to a point SE aad 
every knot is cut at once by the assassination of Aga Mohamed," a 

In this sentence, Sir, your researches into philosophy is with 
that “ same breathless rapidity of effect” which you have deservedly 
praised in Mr. Morier; and we learn with a startling celerity, that 
things which are stirred come to a point, and that having been. thus 
** stirred,” and thus converted to “a point,” they are as suddenly con- 
jured into knots! So miraculousa power of transformation,—so excel- 
lent a trick of verbal necromancy,—is more honourable to your ingenuity 
than your judgment, and is scarcely perhaps consistent with the grave 
office which incorporates with the protector of our constitution the 

ian also of our language ! 

Amidst these more decided evidences of your graceful pen I may 
readily, Sir, omit the lesser characteristics, which also serve to betray 
it. Itisonly you who “ take this opportunity of marking one remark- 
able exception !” who * give consecutiveness of influence to an element 
of character !” and conclude an essay which enlarges on the necessity of 
care and skill in composition with the following smooth, noble, and ela- 
borate peroration:—‘* We are persuaded that if its author were to write 
a novel of English manners of his own day, he could Aardly miss to 

roduce (miss to produce—what grandeur of phrase!) a decided reaction 
in the public taste. Even on Eastern ground we think it hardly possible 
that the compactness and life of his fable, and the grace of his language 
should fail of contributing largely to that desirable issue.” Having thus 
established your right to approve or to condemn the works of your 
cotemporaries, [ have the satisfaction of returning you my sincere 
thanks for an honour you have afforded to myself. Seeing the praises 
you have heaped upon the poetry of Miss Collings, and the prose of Mr. 
Lister—upon the biographical accuracy of the late edition of Boswell, 
and the dramatie excellence of Francis the First,—I did, Sir, I confess, 
knowing also my own demerits, form some apprehension that one day 
or other you might extend the same degrading approbation to my- 
self! I felt my faults, and I trembled at the scourge of your applause. 
In the vigorous desperation of alarm, I resolved to prevent the possi- 
bility of such a misfortune ; and for the last twelve months I have sought, 
by constantly indicating your blunders * and expatiating on your absurd- 
ities, to free myself from all chance of the ignominy of your kindness, 
and entail upon the works, which, not to myself indeed, but through 
many channels and in no lukewarm words, Goethe and Scott have sanc- 
tioned with their esteem, the additional honour of a sarcasm from the 
author of Reginald Dalton. It is a triumph to think that I have not 
toiled in vain, and I cannot express to you the exultation that filled my 
mind, when I found a writer of your pretensions straining his upward 
features into a sneer, and talking superciliously of the * class I belonged 
to.” You recommend me * Zohrab” as a model; I examine the style of 
the adviser, and think that a parsing exercise might be the most useful 





* See the Article on “ The Quarterly Review” in the February Number of 
this Magazine, “ The Wilful Misstatements of the Quarterly Review’? in the 
number for April, &c. I the more particularly allude to former expositions of the 
errors of “The Quarterly,” in order to prove, first, that they are of no uncommon 
ocourrence, and secondly, that it was long before that venerable journal favoured 
me with its sueer, that I provoked its hostility by revealing its demerits, 
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tddel for himself. You say that in historical composition I have out- 
“ the last barrier of propriety ;”—lI look at the grammatical com- 
nosition of my rebuker, and I find, to my consolation, that he has out- 
ged the first. In one of the islands in the South Sea, when a chief 
is to be reproved for any fault, it is said, by some traveller, that they 
select a fool to admonish him. In that island, Sir, your admonitions 
might possibly be of greater effect than in this ;—yet not so, for here the 
custom is only reversed, and the degradation is accomplished not by the 
censure but the eulogium of the fool. 

Sir, it gives me pleasure, not to reply to you, but to display you. Iam 
not defending myself. I am about to expose the system on which you attack 
others, and when I have finished (the task will not be long), I trust that if 
you have any natural sentiments of compunction, you will lavish your 
compassion (the only atonement in your power) on your victim, Mr. 
Morier,—that amiable man and respectable writer, left to shiver under 
your encouragement, and to writhe. beneath your praise. I would fain put 
myself out of the question in any remarks I may address to you; but it is 
for the public that I consent to be egotistical. My cause in this instance 
is their own. Ifthe author be misrepresented, the public are deluded ; and 
the public will therefore forgive me even forreplying, Sir; to you—for the 

ublic, who care nothing about authors, care a great deal about themselves, 

ot indeed that I can pretend to be without a natural vanity in my task ; 
for you will observe that the degree of honour you have done me in your 
criticism is exactly in proportion to your incapacities to criticise. 

First, Sir, you advance the following assertion :— 

“ One of the cleverest writers of the class, for example, the author of 
‘Pelham,’ distinctly avows that in his opinion the canon which had hitherto 
been held the most imperative of all (namely that which forbids devoting 
any considerable portion of a work of this sort to persons or incidents no- 
wise bearing on the developement of the fable) is useless and absurd.” 


~ Now, Sir, the public does not care, as I have intimated before, a 
straw whether I said this or not; but it has a right to care whether a 
writer in a public journal that was once esteemed an authority in litera- 
ture is careful or careless of the truth. Will it then be believed that 
the author of “* Pelham” never said any such thing at all? He never 
said that such a canon was useless and absurd ; but that in his opinion 
it was open to controversy, and, in referring the reader to ‘* Anastasius,” 
“ Amelia,” and “ Gil Blas,” he gave examples that scenes and charac- 
ters might be introduced in a novel, unnecessary to the development of 
a catastrophe, and yet agreeable to the resemblance of nature and 
life. You say that * this is to lose sight altogether of the principles 
of art,” and to suppose that imitation simply qud imitation, (in your own 
classic phraseology) ‘“ will do!” I leave you in possession of a senti- 
ment which, in condemning my opinion, condemns the examples of 
Hope, of Fielding, and Le Sage. You proceed as follows :— 

“ These gentlemen, since they permit themselves such more than epic 
use of materials rejected by the f manon might be expected to abstain from 
those features of dramatic composition which are peculiarly and especially 
incompatible with the epic form; yet here again they are. perpetually 
delinquents. They avail themselves, in diffuse narrative, at every: tarn, 
of ‘expedients which are only allowed in the drama, because ofits’ ex- 
clusive characterestic—namely, as the species that brings (?) personages and 
events directly before the spectator himself, without the palpable interven. - 
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tion of any third party. .But this absurdity reaches its climax in the 
autobiographical novel—the very essence of which is, to present things as 
they occur to the writer. With these artists nothing is more common’ than 
to have an autobiographical hero describing a scene with his own father or 
brother,—known from the beginning, as it afterwards appears, by Atm to 
be such,—and yet leaving us in ignorance that the personage was his 
father or his brother, until the discovery of that fact to us comes to be a 
matter of convenience ¢o Aim in the unravelling of his third volume. This 
is blinking all the peculiar difficulties of the form of composition, depriving 
it of all its counterbalancing peculiar advantages, and introducing into its 
main structure the very trickeries which it was meant expressly to avoid.” 

In order that the above passage may not be misinterpreted, you refer 
expressly to the author to whom you allude in the following note :— 
r See the * Disowned,’ by the author of * Pelham.’” Now, mark, and 
hug yourself in your candour, the ‘ Disowned,’ to which you refer as an 
autobiographical novel, is not in any way whatsover autobiographical. 
It is strictly a novel told in the third person; the hero never, except in 
dialogue, speaks for himself: its principal fault is, that it shuns too 
much even the semblance of autobiography, and does not possess a 
single one of the qualities you have erroneously attributed to it. The 
hero never “ describes a scene with his own father or brother ;” and you, 
therefore, either ignorantly misrepresent, or wilfully pervert, the work that 
you analyse *, I leave you, Sir, to make your choice of the alternative 
— it is one honourable to a critic ;—for my own part I would fain be 
generous, and attribute to you only the lesser fault—that of ignorance. 
And to read books without knowing the contents, must be a trifling 
error to one who has written books without knowing the language. 

You are pleased, Sir, to think it highly absurd to represent ‘ Devereux,’’+ 
(a petit maitre, according to your interpretation of his character) as 
living on an intimate footing with the principal writers and men of genius 
belonging to hisage. I should have thought, Sir, that your own exe 
perience, limited as I allow that to be, might have taught you that men, 
with even inferior pretensions to that imaginary petit maZére, might still, 
by very ordinary circumstances, be thrown into the society of their su- 
periors, partake in their plots, and affect their friendship. 

You may know possibly of some man—let us imagine an obscure 
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* Nay, to so great an extent was the avoidance of the autobiographical novel 
carried in “ The Disowned,”’ that it is expressly stated in the Introduction to the 
second edition of that work, that its design “ was not to detail a mere series of events 
tn the history of one individual or another, but to personify certain dispositions influ- 
ential upon conduct.’ Can anything be so remote from the plan jof an auto- 
biographical novel ? 

+ Here occurs another instance of the want of honesty in the Reviewer:— 

“The hero, an impudent wonder of nineteen, is gravely represented as living on 
the footing of wtimate friendship and confidential intercourse with Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Swift, the Regent Orleans, Count Anthony Hamilton, Admiral Apraxin, 
Czar Peter L, and his consort.” Now, Reader, mark—The hero is, at no time of his 
life represented as being on the footing of “intimate friendship” with Pope, Swift, 
Admiral Apraxin, or Count Anthony Hamilton ;—they are only introduced as 
persons whom he meets in the ordinary acquaintanceship and intercourse of 
society. Swift appears but once,—and the only conversation detailed between 
Devereux and Pope occurs—not when the former is nineteen, but when he is four or 
five and thirty.’ Ifin so trifling a matter, and so slight a work—the system of 

entation be thus adopted by the Quarterly Reviewers—how much more 
would it be adopted in matters less easy of detection, and works that afford a greater 
temptation for political malignity to pervert! 
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Adventurer from the wilds of Scotland—in whom the corruption of a 








) 
bad Lawyer has been the generation of a worse Author,—yet who, 
nevertheless, through a fortunate connexion, through a servility in 
politics, through a variety of causes idle to enumerate, may associate 
) . 4 ; ° es 
: occasionally with the leading men of his opinions; may prattle about 
. the Scott, and lecture to the Peel, of his age, and bequeath to’a “ Quar- 
; terly” Reviewer yet unborn, the task of wondering how the fly became 
r embedded in the amber, and the stick swam down the stream with the 
. apples. 
From the proofs I have now given of your power of doing me honour 
r * by your disapproval, you may judge how much gratitude I owe you. I 
4 have thought it right to address these lines to you, not because the 
d 4 critic of the “* Quarterly” was worthy of an answer, but because the 
n ‘ merits of the “* Quarterly” are worthy an exposure, The public are 
R 4 rarely interested even in the quarrels of great writers ; they are never 
n 4 interested in any retort of censure, or defence that can possibly take 
o 4 place between such as you, Sir, and myself; but the public are always 
a 4 amused at the detection of a pretender, and it cannot but delight my 
e ; readers to find that he who gravely admonishes others in the highest 
1, "J branches of letters, would scarcely be competent to teach English to a 
at -. preparatory school; and that it would be difficult to forgive the want of 
e literary honesty with which he distorts the meaning of another’s com- 
e : positions did he not, with a generous impartiality, confound all sense 
e. and dislocate all language in his own*. 
Thy { Sir, I have done with you for the present. I leave your reputation 
q as a public Journalist to the chaste and friendly pages of certain of the 
F Sunday newspapers;—those pages may afford yourself a dignified 
as j opportunity for an anonymous reply ;—or, should you entrust to others 
us . the charge of retaliation, (more easy than that of defence), I doubt not 
X= : that the charge ,will be readily undertaken by those respectable asso- 
n, E ciates of your youthful career, who will complete by their panegyrics on 
ll, 3 your literary character the very object I have attempted in these remarks, 
u- I am, Sir, 
a Your most obedient servant, 
ire 4 Tue Avutuor or “* Petnam.” 
vel 5 * One word by the way on the puffing system. There never was any system 
the 4 more detrimental to literature; the critic of the “ Quarterly’’ has attacked it very 
nis e. justly ; but why, when attacking the system of other booksellers, not attack also 
flu- be the system pursued by Mr. Murray? Was not Fanny Kemble's feeble Tragedy 
tO. 3 puffed by every species of bellows—heralded by the ‘‘ Quarterly” itself several 
- days before the publication of the work? Mr. Murray thought something, we 
suppose, of the author whom the reviewer condemns, when he affixed, by way of 
on z pull, to the advertisements of “ Contarini Fleming,’ an eulogium that extraordinary 
ke, work justly deserved, indeed, but which was anonymous/y given, and to which he 
tin, . added, not very fairly, and certainly only through guess, “From an article by 
his 4 the author of Pelham.” What are Mr. Murray's back-parlour and his coteries 
rift, 2 but puffing machines? Hath henot practised the worst of all sorts of puffery—the 
\ es coalition ofa gang? What is the “ Quarterly Review ” itself but a quarterly puff 
of on the genius of its own contributors, or the quartos of its own publisher? Nay, 
een worse than this—for few puffers ever attack their rivals—they are contented with 
mn landing their own wares—but the Review of Mr. Murray is not only complaisant to 
» of ’ Mr. Murray's productions, it is severe upon Mr. Murray's competitors in trade ! 
0re Se much for the Quarterly Review, and its indignation against the craft of the 
ater booksellers ! But, perhaps, in the pithy proverb, the ** Quarterly Review ” considers 


“ own dirt no dirt.” 
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Subterranean Professions—The new for Pontefract—An- Affair of 
Honour ; or, the Pennyalinian Mystery—A new kind of Pledge 
ee, eer nice Question in Bigamy—Cookery—Pears's Chemical \ 





Susrerrangan Paoresstons.—In a late comment upon the uns 
sources of subsistence in a great metropolis, we omitted a class of which 
we have since been reminded by an advertisement. One of the snuggest 
professions going may be recognized under the name of an hotel-decoy. 

In the advertisement alluded to, an hotel-keeper makes known, under 
the strictest seal of secrecy, that he is willing to maintain any gentleman 
of fashionable connexions who will take the trouble to induce his friends 
to consider his home their home, during any brief sojourn they may 
4 intend to make in London during the season. 
ahh | Beware, then, most worshipful fashionables, of the pressing intentions 
(i of some best fellow in the world, who will not rest until he has fixed you 2 
ty. | ' in the most comfortable, and the most moderate hotel in London. Your 


~ + ae 


friend will be put down in the bill, rely upon it; he is a person of no 
small price. He lives between two hotels; one in town, the other in a 
fashionable watering-place ; except for a month or two, when he retires 
to his family seat—some cottage in Norfolk, or some lodging in Leices- 
tershire. This ingenious person also pays his tailor in kind,—that js to 
say, in victims; just as the Minotaur was fed, save that his. tribute are 
not virgins, He lives in the old way, by barter. The only thing such 
a man was ever known to give money for is his spurs; tor these he 
takes care to buy where it is not seen he never bestrides a horse. Most 
hotels have their dashing-looking habitué, who is acquainted with eyery 
body, and though inconstant in all other tastes, is never known to 
change either his abode or his tailor. He lives upon the best, and the | 
artist who clothes him ought to know his fit, and is sure to do him 4 
Pit justice, for is he not his lay-figure—his model—his example? The 
Mey} stupid “ builders” of the Strand and Fleet-Street thrust forward their 
nyt red-faced goggle-eyed little boys of wax, with countenances implying 
that their jackets throttle them. But the genuine artist takes a flight far 
above this vulgar plan ; he clothes some well-made member of a fashion- 
able club, and in lieu of sticking him at his shop-door, thrusts him forth 
into the world. This model does not, like the little boys, hold his bill in a 
hishand. No,—thathe crams into his pocket; but he can talk, and say, 3 
Look you, do you see this coat—God! whata cut. My tailor lives in 
uy such a street, 
What a refined style of living upon one’s friends is this; they never 
know it, and you never feel it, It is a sort of imperceptible discount 
iba paid for ready wit. Itis an example of what is said of tithes, if the 3 
parson did not get them the landlord would; so here, if you had. gone 5 
to any other hotel, or employed any other tailor, your bill would have 
been a the same; your friend would not have got his percentage, but 
the landlord or the tradesman would have stuck to his regular charges. 
A great city is not the multiple of a village; it is a much more eurjous 
fabrique; the knowledge is a study that a requires as much atten- 
tion as the Principia of Natural Philosophy. The calculus is extremely 
subtile ;*for instance, such a being as we have been alluding to here is 
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compound of ordinary men ;, he is formed by a iar process, and 
eel ctaambier thiid tice af fh: he is a fluxion of a fluxion. 
Tar new Cuampion ror Ponterract.—The sort of commentation 
that has been made on the election of Gully for Pontefract is worth 
notice. It shews how completely we are ruled by names. Had Gully 
been originally a linen-draper’s porter, a footboy, or other humble 
occupation, and had afterwards become an attorney or a stockbroker, he 
might have been chosen a member of Parliament half-a-dozen times 
over and we should not have heard anything about it. But the occupa- 
fon of a pugilist, and next that of a better on horse-races are held dis- 
creditable, here is the source of this discredit? .It is not in the 
qialities necessary for success in either pursuit. The pugilist must be 
brive, sober, temperate, calm; he never gives way to passion, for that 
throws him into a disadvantage: he is generally amiable, for the con- 
sciaisness of power is always supposed inconsistent with fretfulness and 
irritibility: he must be honest, stedfast, true: for fortunes—at least 
largesuins of money—depend upon the fidelity with which he neers 
his emagements. Whence, then, all this discredit? Humanity revolts 
from tie mutual bruising of the bodies that takes place in a contest with 
the natal weapon. The parties disregard this: it is a trial of endu- 
rance, stength, activity, skill. Are not the moral effects good enough 
to balane the perhaps false sympathies excited by the sight or the 
reflection ‘pon very transient wounds? A duellist is a monster in com- 
rison ; tt that practice would never be made an objection to a mem- 
ter of Parlament. Much may be said for boxing, and much more for 
the man whcwas first in his art, but who, though young, resisted all the 
temptations onsequent = 9p success, and the patronage of rank and 
the facilities of vice. e worst that can be said of such a man as 
Gully is, thathe was thrown among disreputable persons of both the 
highest and lo-est ranks, and remained unstained, intact. The mischief 
of pugilism is, hat it brings together a great many vicious characters: 
but what cause >f crowd does not? And many are not bad, because 
they wear rough:oats and drive but sorry steeds. Pugilism is, or was, 
the vulgar pleaste; the popular sport: we are not sure that the com- 
monalty will be ay the better for its abolition. If the lovers of it were 
sometimes disreptable persons—this is not the fault of the art; the 
blackguards of lowife do not hide their vice either in grand buildings 
or fashionable atte; they are ugly without as well as within. e 
betting-trade is neier more nor less than stock-jobbing; using horses 
instead of the fundito decide the event, with these advantages, that it 
cultivates the breed f a noble animal, encourages a public and most 
delightful amusemeniand is carried on in the open air, on the green 
turf, or amidst the huty and fashion of a county, instead of a dark 
alley and a stifling he in the closest corner of a crowded city. Here 
again the better is lia’e to encounter bad characters, sharpers, and men 
of broken fortunes: ittherefore, in spite of such contact, in spite of all 
the inducements to tah unfair advantages, an individual becomes noto- 
rious for his upright aj honourable conduct, and this, too, after the 
second ordeal, we sayhat man must have some good stuff in him. 
And the very prejudices gainst the two pursuits of his life should be 
turned into arguments ithis favour. 


We are not saying the Mr. Gully has any acquirements that fit him 
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for a legislator ; he may or may not: quickness, habits of business, and 
a nice sense of justice and fair play, he is of necessity distinguished by ; 
further we cannot say. Of this, however, be sure—he will not be 
quite a stranger in the Honourable House, and will there stand sur- 
rounded by many with whom he has dealt all his life. Some may tur 
up their noses, but we have no notion of men who act with you in one 
grand business of their lives, hesitating to join you in another; but 
this has always been a privilege of the ot to hail a man with 
secon familiarity on one spot, and then not to know you in another, 
t may be, that day is about to pass, 


Aw Arrarr or Honour; on toe Pennyattnian Mystery.—A 
transaction to which this title is ordinarily given took place in tle 
course of the month, which as it terminated in a wound of that part of 
the frame which is called the seat of honour, is perhaps rightly so 
named ;—but inasmuch as it arose in a place of shame commonly deo- 
minated a “hell,” it might very justly be written an affair of dishowur. 
This, however, does not regard us; but the manner in which it rewhed 
the public ear regards those who form a part of the public, Tle day 
after the transaction, an elaborate report of the circumstances of the 

uarrel, and the names of all the parties concerned appeared ir One of 

the leading morning papers. It detailed a scene of infamy, ; gallant 
interference, a furious dispute, an “honourable” terminatio, and a 
description of the parties. This account was read by eveybody in 
London, that day: the next, in the country, and is on its vay, or is 
arrived in almost every corner of Europe. This report wa, however, 
a circumstantial lie, a concoction which meant no more thn that the 
writer wanted a few shillings, and got them by this methd. Letters 
and reclamations came in from all parts, and before the stry had been 
twelve hours in print, those who had given it wings wereware that it 
was wrong in every particular, save that a duel had takn place, and 
that one of the individuals named, or rather misnamed.Was wounded, 
—no matter where, | 

The next day there appeared in this journal, by th way, the most 
careful and particular in this point, of all daily papers,no apology, but 
this notice :— 

“«*.* The account was inserted from one of those cirélar reports which 
are sent to all the morning papers. The party who furshed it will not be 
employed by us again.” 

That is—the Editor's authority was a penny-a-line 4an; the account 
was inserted without inquiry :—the reparation is, th n0 more lies will 
be bought of the same lie-merchant. 

In the present case probably not much mischiefvill be done, but it 
is right that the world should know by what meas it is supplied with 
intelligence of this description in London. The are a number of 
men prowling about the hotels and the polic; offices, who are in 
connexion with tavern-waiters, noblemen’s ports, and policemen, 
These men are greedy of a rumour—it is meat ay drink to them: they 
are poor, generally broken men, perhaps some ¢ Indifferent character : 
it may be, that the family dinner depends upothe savouriness of the 
morning’s wallet. As soon as one of these emiaries of fame pounces 


upon a “* fact,” he retires with his sheet of tresparent paper and his 
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diamond pencil to a neighbouring coffee-room, and under the. inspiration 
of a pot of porter, or a glass of brandy, according to the value of the 
information, and which is probably shared by his veracious informant, 
unfolds the mysteries of his ‘ fact.” Being paid by the line, an ad- 
ditional circumstance is an additional sixpence, which will account for 
the fulness of the information supplied to the public. By means of his 
folds of transparent paper and his pencil, as many copies are produced 
at once as he requires. Behold, then, the public intelligencer now on 
his rounds. One copy of his novellette is left at each of the newspaper 
oftices, and is placed before the editor of the department in which it 
falls ;—if he likes the story, it is inserted: if not, it is swept among 
the things doomed to oblivion, The writer, or rather author, is only paid 
in case of insertion, and then only for the part inserted, and per line ac- 
cording to length. Hence this class of men are called penny-a-line men, 

Nothing can be clearer than that they must necessarily be the disgrace 
of the press, and the nuisance of the public. Persons earning a sub- 
sistence in this certainly not creditable manner, are confounded with the 
true Journalist; and their inventions are, in fact, served up in the 
same dish, and no way distinguishable except in internal value, This 
of course tends to degrade the profession, and has the effect often of 
keeping out of it men who might do it honour, Besides the perpetual 
instances of falsehood, the constant contradictions and reclamations that 
appear before the world, diminish the authority of the press, and alto- 
gether destroy it In many quarters. 

Then, again, is it to be tolerated that the name and reputation of every 
man in the metropolis is to be placed at the mercy of these modern 
highwaymen? The merest accident, the paltriest difficulty, or any 
perhaps in itself merely unpleasant circumstance, such as may commonly 
occur in any family whatever, is enough; give these men but a hint, 
—a fulcrum for their pencil, and they will move the world. The unsus- 
pecting, and perhaps injured party, rises next morning a public character ; 
and just as the porter or the brandy has inspired, the hero, or the devil of 
a romance, 

A person so afflicted has the benefit of the law of libel; but alas! 
misfortune or injustice must have driven the party mad before he seeks 
such redress, He then truly falls among thieves. To say nothing of 
the expense of the transaction, he becomes first the fair game of an 
ingenious and reckless barrister or two, who will dress him up in more 
hideous guise than boys do Guy Faux on the 5th of November; and 
then when he is ready for the fire, there stand his own old friends, the 
reporters and the editors, ready to terminate the ceremony with a 
glorious auto-da-fé in honour of the immaculate purity of the paper. 
In short, a man in these circumstances is first libelled in the department 
of fashionable news, and the same dish is served up as with additional 
sauce, under the head of legal intelligence. No; for the honour of the 
press, and the advantages of the people, steps ought to be taken to 
guard against the commission of the offence. 

The case above alluded to, everybody will know is that of a Mr. 
O'Connell and a Mr. Kearney; but twenty others occur in the month, 
which would equally serve our purpose. Whoever reads in the news- 
papers the report of any transaction in which he is concerned, will be 
astonished at its utter want of verisimilitude. In the case of Mr. Kear- 
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, he was accused of pigeoning a young gentleman at a ¢-hotise 
aabibehnap, ba feet; wveanitatlegs eae ig able for ply. Nor 
word of which was true.“ N’importe ! “Oui novi? Vive le thensonge.” 


A new xrnp or Partiamentary Piepes.—Mr. Martin 
whose exertions to the attention and secure the of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire are of the most curiously energetic 
description,—puts forth, in one of his numerous address-circulars and 
self-recommendations, a very singular claim. to confidence. Reporti 
his progresses with a most amusing vanity, among other things, he says, 

“* At Pickering I was equally enthusiastically received. The same at Mal- 
ton, where I spoke on Saturday night, on the sill of a window, for I knew 
not fear in addressing a people who were so unanimously generous towards 
me. Mr. Rider, a friend of mine of twenty years’ standing, told me in the 
public news-room at Malton, that no other man in England would have 
ventured to speak from such a dangerous situation. But braver than me 
are those lordly men who persist in forcing their candidates against the 
plainly-expressed choice of the whole population of the North-Riding.” 

Here is a footing on which to get into the House. No elevation 
could turn the head of aman who could stand and speak a county-speech 
on the sill of a window. Such a legislator may be relied upon as not 
subject to giddiness. Vain, loquacious he may be, and on the applica- 
tion of a little flattery, he might let fall the morsel from his beak, but 
he would never tumble down himself. Next, we shall have Herr Cline 
standing on his head for a couple of hours, by way of winning his way 
to the top of some county-poll. Suffrages have been won before now 
by inverting the order of things,—She loved me for the dangers I had 
run; so it is with Martin Stapylton, wooing the county of York. He 
puts forward, by way of irresistible charm, his venture “ i’the im- 
minent deadly breach!” the window-sill of a Malton inn, 


Fine-sipe VaLour.*—People are everywhere heard to complain of the 
slowness of the siege of Antwerp, and the newspapers profess themselves 
tired of repeating each day that there is nothing remarkable to record. 
It is curious to see how fond peaceable folk are of brisk military move- 
ments; there is nothing a quiet, timid sort of man loves at breakfast so 
much, as a good hot dispatch ; a bayonet charge sends him to his toast 
with a double relish, and he swallows his last cup of tea with great satis- 
faction over a pretty cruel return of killed and wounded. “ What are 
these French about?” cries the quidnunc; “‘ nothing done—only a hundred 
and forty killed in the trenches. What are they about—why don’t they 
push on? It was reckoned that five hundred would be killed a day, 
und here you see there are not aboveten?” This, perhaps, is a creature 
that would not hurt a fly; and if a shell was rumoured to have burst in 
the next street, would go into fits. The snugger a man is over his fire, 
the more he wants hot work: he is bodily so disposed to quiet and 
comfort, that if he had not something to shake his sympathies a little, 
he would fall asleep. It is when a man wants a stimulus,—when he 
has his person softly laid up in an easy chair, his legs on a stool, and 
the draughts closed up, and servants moving in and out gently with 
appliances for the restoration of the animal man, that he begins to chafe 
over the indolence of the army. ‘* What are they doing,—why all this 


* Written before the taking of the Citadel. 
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shilly- ing,~-why don’t they fight? Talk of sickness, weather, and 
want of provisions, stuff! I say they. ought. to have fought and driven 
the enemy out.of the country. And as for the fortress you speak of, why 
did not the General storm it: I say with such a battering-train, and 
troops like ours, Sir, he ought to have stormed it, and taken it, and put 
the garrison to the sword, Sir, by way of example. That would have 
been something!”” Talk of this kind gives a zest to the supper-tray ; 
and makes up for the deficiency of appetite arising from too copious a 
dinner. 

A Nice Question 1n Bigamy.—“ At Maidstone Assizes, John Penson 
was indicted for feloniously marrying Eliza Brown, by the name of Eliza 
Thick, his first wife, Anne Wooton, being then alive. 

“The two marriages were proved, the one at Deptford, and the other at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in London, Jt appeared, that after marriage 
with Anne Wooton some disagreement arose tie the prisoner and her, 
and an agreement of separation was drawn up. After this he paid his 
addresses to Eliza Brown. He showed the agreement of separation, and 
she, confiding in his statement that he was quite free from his wife, 
married him. They were married by bans, which were published in the 
name of “ Eliza Thick.” 

“Mr. Espinasse, on the part of the prisoner, submitted, that as the 
second marriage would be void by the Marriage Act, in consequence of the 
bans having been published in the wrong name of the woman, the prisoner 
could not be convicted on this indictment. 

“Mr. Baron Gurney said that the objection could not be of any avail, 
as it only affected the second marriage. That marriage was void, however 
solemnized, as the first was a good one. There was a marriage, in fact, 
between the prisoner and Eliza Brown, and whether all the forms necessary 
toi constitute a valid marriage, if no previous marriage existed, were not 
adopted, was of no consequence. If such an objection were allowed to 
prevail, nothing would be easier than for persons disposed to commit such 
offences as the present to leave some defect in the forms required by the 
Marriage Act, and thus escape from the punishment due to their offence. 

“ The Jury found the prisoner guilty. 

“ Sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment and hard labour.” 

This judge-made law is sometimes as droll as ‘crowner’s quest 
law.” ‘This man is to be punished for a second marriage, never in fact 
duly solemnized. Had this marriage been the sole marriage, the 
parties could never have derived any legal advantage from it; why 
then should the man be saddled with the disadvantages of it ?—Suppose 
the marriage had been only half solemnized, and that Exiza Tuick 
had fainted, or the clergyman had dropped down in, an apoplectic fit in 
the middle of the ceremony,—it would have been no legal marriage, 
and the man would not have been liable to punishment. It is now as 
little a legal marriage as if the above accidents had occurred. Besides, 
in this case, the change of name is voluntary on the part of the female 
—she is not deceived: all the circumstances had been explained to 
her ;—she went to church, knowing the existence of another wife, and 
wishing that, at any rate, under the circumstances, the arrangement 
should take place with as much decency as possible. In fact, the 
second marriage was no marriage; and yet the man is punished pre- 
cisely as if it were, and he had been guilty of involving a female in all 
the, consequences of such an engagement. The gravamen of bigamy 

is the injury of the woman, and here the woman vitiates the marriage 
knowingly. 
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Cooxery.—There is a very general idea abroad, that the French are 
peculiarly artificial in their eee of meats for tlie palate,"and that 
the English taste is distinguished by its simplicity. In this, as in so 
many other things, we apprehend that the superficies alone is looked at. 
True, the Englishman prides himself on his joint, and pretends, when 
he sits before his mountain of flesh, that he is approaching to a state of 
nature. But with how many condiments is he not prepared to savour 
his viands? has he not vinegars and sauces innumerable, mustard, pep- 
per, salt, horseradish, and other flavorous pungencies, which, wher 
joined to gravy rich and hot, altogether make up a plat, worthy of any 
continental epicure! This is called plain living, simply because the 
cookery goes on in the dining-room instead of the kitchen. A French- 
man takes his dish as it pleases the chef de cuisine to send it, and he 
would as soon think of tampering with his coat as his meat,—both tailor 
and cook are artists, and each considered equal to his business. In 
England a gentleman relies upon his servant, a mere subordinate, for 
nothing but precise roasting and boiling, and is himself in reality his 
own meat-preparer, England expects every man to be his own cook. 
All that is trusted to the kitchen is the application of heat. The coms 
position of flavours is supposed not only an art above the Leonora of 
the realms below, but to require the test of each individual's palate. 
Thus it would seem that a general system of cookery serves France, 
while the individuality in this country demands that each man should 
interfere in the composition of his own dish. What is called seasoning 
is carried to an Oriental pitch at all English tables; while in France, 
we are struck by the extreme insipidity of their most elaborate chef 
@euvres. What is called French cookery in this country, is in fact, truly 
English; it is the table composition manufactured over the kitchen stoves, 
and owns no original in France, where they strive after variety of flavours, 
but to the utter contempt of what an Alderman would esteem in the way 
of richness. Vegetable heat is absent from every French work of culinary 
art. ‘There isa story of a l'rench cook leaving his English master because 
he added salt to one of his preparations on its appearing at table: deem- 
ing himself an artiste probably of the first class, he was as much offended 
as a painter would be with an amateur purchaser, who newly-tinted his 
skies. No English cook would be offended to hear that her master had 
emptied all Lazenby’s shop on her choicest dish. This is but a trivial 
discussion, but illustrates a favourite position of ours,—that national dif- 
ferences consist more in words than things, and that any apparent difs 
ference in the forms of things, arises from some material difference in 
the resources of the country. Thus, continuing the same train of illus- 
tration, in London fish is boiled because we have it fresh; in Paris it is 
stewed, in all forms, because the distance from the coast presents it in 
a putrid shape to the Paris market, and makes it unfit to be cooked in 
any other fashion. For the same reason, animal food of all kinds is 
stewed down in that country, because, from a deficiency in the breed 
of cattle and the art of grazing, it is neither sufficiently tender nor juicy 
to be offered to the masticators, without having previously undergone one 
of the stages of digestion. 

The respect entertained for French cookery in England is the respect 
felt for regular art above empiricism, In England every man quacks 
his plate: in France the artist proceeds on a well-understood system, 
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The profession thus comes to be acknowledged, and the art acquires a 
technology which gives it importance, and, to thoge who glory in hard 
words, affords an opportunity for a vain display. Though an individual 
epicure may succeed on his own plate, by means of a variety of condi- 
ments, in fabricating a delicious compound, he can neither offer it ‘to 
another nor give ita name: the French artist, on the contrary, when 
he has studied forth a new variety of palatable flavours, can cffer it to 
a whole table, and sanctions and canonizes the dish for ever by the im- 
yosition of a title. Here are the elements of the apparent superiority 
of French cookery over English ! 


* Pears’s CHEMICAL DuraBiLe INK.—For writing on silk, linen, cotton, 
&c., with a common pen, without any previous preparation. If children's 
clothes were generally marked with this invaluable article, it would lead toa 
discovery, in many instances, where they may be séolen from their relatives 
and friends ;—a custom so very prevalent in the present day, that every pos- 
sible precaution ought to be taken to prevent the repetition of such an odious 
and criminal transaction.—Price Is. 6d. per bottle.” 

If one of Mr. Pears’s puffs should survive the wreck of nations, and 
be unrolled like a Herculaneum MS, for the benefit of a future age, 
what will the antiquaries of that day think of England, in which the 
prevalent custom of child-stealing made durable ink so indispensable for 
the marking of infant petticoats? Would not the learned dispute whe- 
ther the document related to Old England or New Zealand? Would 
not they confound the Antipodes together, and say here they stole and 
here they ate children, and vice versd, until it was not quite clear whether 
London or the Bay of Islands had the advantage of civilization? But 
how does the the inventive Mr. Pears reconcile the necessity of his 
child-preserving ink with the spread of the Malthusian doctrines? We 
thought it was universally understood that children were the vice of the 
age: they are said to be eating out the adults, undermining their din- 
ners, usurping their platters, and, in fact, swarming like another plague 
of Egypt. How is it then that the “ odious and criminal transaction ” 
of child-stealing should be so rife in this wicked land? ‘The superfluity 
of children has, in fact, been of late so enormous, that it has tempted 
villains to Burke them, under the idea that they would never be missed, 
and that as they were not wanted for population, they might be used for 
dissection, just as farmers manure the ground with sprats when they 
are caught in too great quantities for consumption! And in the midst 
of all this glut of younglings, here comes Mr. Pears with his one-and- 
sixpenny bottle to mark their little petticoats,—at a time, too, when 
mothers are far more distressed for materials to make them than ink to 
mark them! If Mr. Pears wishes to deserve the gratitude of posterity he 
should come forward with some grand nostrum, invaluable but cheap, 
which should prevent the little dears from infesting a family in numbers 
above half-a-dozen ; or if, in case of their appearing at an extravagant 
rate, which should, by merely tipping their ears or their shoulders, “ with- 
out any preparative and with a common pen,” just make angels of them, 
and leave their brethren to the enjoyment of a decent share of pudding. 
Marking ink, indeed !—when a mother has marked the little petticoats 
above No. 6 or 7, she may well cast aside Mr. Pears’s one-and-sixpenny 
bottle, and let all the rest take the chance of ‘ the custom so very pre= 
valent in the present day.” 
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The Lion's Mouth. 


“ ALIgNA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat, 





To the Lady Susan Hamilton, on her Marriage with the Earl of Lincoln, 


Fair Countess Bride! by birth and beauty crowned ! 
_ Grant that an unseen, unknown hand, may fling 
One wreath among the many to be found 

At feet where joy’s own flowers delight to spring ! 
All nature vies to deck her cherish'd rose— 

Skies shower their richest influence on its head ; 
The Sun his brightest radiance o'er it throws, 

And purest zephyrs odorous fragrance shed. 


Lady ! such rose art thou! and practised lyres 

Are proud to tune their strings to hymn thy praise, 
-—Call not the hand presumptuous that aspires 

To blend this feeble with their worthier lays. 


Fortune hath blessed thee with no common store 

From her rich treasury—joy—and wealth—and friends ; 
And bards ecstatic scarce can call down more 

Than heaven propitious to its favourite lends. 


The Persian’s serene paradise be thine ! * 
“ Warmth without heat and coldness without cold.” 
If to my wish Heaven's gracious ear incline 
Happiest, I ween, art thou of mortal mould ! 
x * 


7 * * * 


Reynolds, with wit as modest as ‘twas keen, 

His name on Siddons’ hem dared to engrave— 
Lady, by you unknown, by you unseen, 

Not his proud fate I emulate or crave.t 
—— in his picture—I in mine— 

ho would not joy to live at beauty's feet ? 

Lady ! my eye may ne'er again meet thine— 

For me the painter's lot were all unmeet ! 





To our kind correspondent on the word “ discrepitude,”* we answer that dis- 
crepitude is not quite without authorities in its favour, though not found either 
in Johnson or Webster,—but that discrepancy is far the more elegant and 
classical expression. 

“ The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” a prose fiction by the author of “ Pelham, 
&c.,*° will appear in about six weeks. A contemporary critic having erro- 
neously announced it as an annual, we beg to say, that it does not belong 
to that class of writing, although it will be illustrated by engravings from 
drawings by Messieurs Roberts and Parris, somewhat after the manner of 
Rogers's “ Italy.” 

ur able correspondent “ Junius Redivivus” must excuse us for not in- 
serting his reply to the letter respecting Sir R. Birnie,—a correspondence of 
such a nature might be interminable. Who ought justly to have the last word ? 

We are sorry that the work of which Mr, Forman writes does not fall 
within the scope of our critical department. 

* Among the Persians, the idea of Paradise is—warmth without heat and cool- 
ness without cold. 

+ When Sir Joshua Reynolds had finished his portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse, he inscribed some words on the border of her garment. These 
were at first thought to be Greek characters, but the courtly artist, pointing out 
“ Joshaa Reynolds, pinxit,” declared he had inserted his name thereon, hoping it 
might thus go down to posterity on the hem of her robe! 
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/ a #ttee x * 4 
BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


. ; . 
ieee? a. 


SIR JOHN LESLIE. 


Tuts eminent philosopher was born in April, 1766, and was originally destined 
by his parents to follow the humble occupations ‘connected with a small farm and 
mill. Before however he reached his twelfth year his fondness for caltulation and 

etrical exercises introduced him to the late Professor John Robinson, and by 
im to Professors Playfair and Stewart. Whren they first saw him he was still a 
boy, and they were much struck with the extraordinary powers which he then dis- 
played. After some previous education, his parents were induced, in consequence 
of strong recommendations, and of obtaining for him the patronage of the late 
Earl of Kinnoul, to enter him a student at the University of St. Andrew's. Hav- 
ing passed some time in that ancient seminary, he removed to Edinburgh, in com- 
pany with another youth, destined like himself to obtain a high niche in the temple 
of scientific fame—James Ivory. Whilst a student in the University there, he was 
introduced to and employed by Dr. Adam Smith to assist the studies of his nephew, 
Mr. Douglas, afterwards Lord Reston. Disliking the Church, for which we be- 
lieve he had been intended by his parents, he proceeded to London, after 
completing the usual course of study in Edinburgh. He carried with him some 
recommendatory letters from Dr. Smith; and recollected that one of the most 
pressing injunctions with which he was honoured by this illustrious philosopher 
was, to be sure, if the person to whom he was to present himself was an author, to 
read his book before approaching him. so as to be able to speak of it, if there should 
be a fit opportunity, His earliest employment in the capital, as a literary adven- 
turer, was derived from the late Dr. William Thomson, the author of a“ Life 
of Philip the Third.” Dr. Thomson’s ready pen was often used for others, who 
took or got the merit of his labours; and if we recollect rightly, he employed Mr. 
Leslie in writing or correcting notes for an edition of the Bible with notes, then 
publishing in numbers, under some popular theological name. Mr. Leslie’s first im- 
portant undertaking was a translation of Buffon’s **‘ Natural History of Birds,” 
which was published in 1793, in nine octavo volumes. The sum he received for 
itlaid the foundation of that pecuniary independence which, unlike many other 
men of genius, his prudent habits fortunately enabled him early to attain. The 
preface to this work, which was published anonymously, is characterized by all the 
peculiarities of his later style ; but it also bespeaks a mind of great native vigour 
and lofty conceptions, strongly touched with admiration for the sublime and the 
grand in nature and science, Sometime afterwards he proceeded to the United 
States of America, as a tutor to one of the distinguished family of the Randolphs ; 
and after his return to Britain, he engaged with the late Mr. Thomas Wedgewood 
to accompany him to the Continent, various parts of which he visited with that ac- 
complished person, whose early death he ever lameuted as a loss to science and to 
his country. 

At what period Mr. Leslie first struck into that brilliant field of inquiry where 
he became so conspicuous for his masterly experiments and striking discoveries re- 
garding radiant heat, and the connexion between light and heat, we are unable to 
say. His differential thermometer—one of the most beautiful and delicate instru- 
ments that inductive genius ever contrived as a help to experimental inquiry, and 
which rewarded its author by its happy ministry to the success of some of his finest 
experiments—was invented before the year 1800; as it was described, we think, in 
“ Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal” some time during that year. The results of 
those fine inquiries, in which he was so much aided by this exquisite instrument, 
were published to the world in 1804, in his celebrated “ Essay on the Nature and 
Propagation of Heat.” The experimental devices and remarkable discoveries which 
distinguish this publication, far more than atone for its great defects of method, its 
very questionable theories, and its transgressions against that simplicity of style 
which its aspiring author rather spurned than was unable to exemplify, but ‘which 
must be allowed to be a quality peculiarly indispensable to the communication of 
scientitic knowledge. The work was honoured, in the following year, by the unani- 
mous adjudication to its author, by the Council of the Royal Society, of the Rumford 
medals, which were appropriated to reward discoveries in that branch of science, 
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which he had so much illustrated and extended. In the same year also the subject 
of our notice was elected to fill the mathematical chair in the Universityof Edinburgh. 

In the yeat 1810 he arrived, through the assistance of his hygrometer, at the 
discovery of that singularly beautiful process of artificial congelation which enabled 
him to convert water and mercury into ice. 

Mr. Leslie was removed to the Chair of Natural Philosophy in 1819, on the 
death of Professor Playfair. He had previously published his ‘‘ Elements of Geo- 
metry,” and an “ Account of Experiments on Instruments depending on the Rela- 
tion of Air to Heat and Moisture.” Of his “ Elements of Na Philosophy,” 
afterwards compiled for the use of his class, only one volume has been published. 
He wrote, besides the works mentioned, some admirable articles in the “ Edinburgh 
Review;” and several very valuable treatises on different branches of physics, in 
the Supplement to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” His last, and certainly one of 
his best and most interesting compositions, was a “ Discourse on the History of 
Mathematical and Physical Science,” during the eighteenth century, prefixed to the 
seventh edition, now publishing, of that national Encyclopedia. He received the 
honour of knighthood in the present year, on the suggestion, we believe, of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

It would be impossible, we think, for any intelligent and well-constituted mind 
to review the labours of this distinguished man without a strong feeling of admira- 
tion for his inventive genius and vigorous powers, and of respect for that extensive 
knowledge which his active curiosity, his various reading, and his happy memory, 
had enabled him to attain. Some few of his contemporaries, in the same walks of 
science may have excelled him in profundity of understanding, in philosophical 
caution, and in logical accuracy; but we doubt if any surpassed him, whilst he 
must be allowed to have surpassed many, in that creative faculty—one of the high- 
est and rarest of nature’s gifts—which leads, and is necessary to discovery, though 
not all-sufficient of itself for the formation of safe conclusions ; or in that subtilty 
and reach of discernment which seizes the finest and least obvious relations among 
the objects of science—which elicits the hidden secrets of Nature, and ministers to 
new combinations of her powers. 

His reading extended to every nook and corner, however obscure, that books have 
touched upon. He was a lover, too, and that in no ordinary degree, of what is 
commonly called anecdote. Though he did not shine in mixed society, and was 
latterly unfitted by a considerable degree of deafness for enjoying it, his conversa- 
tion, when seated with one or two, was highly entertaining. It had no wit, little 
repartee, and no fine turns of any kind; but it had a strongly-original and racy 
cast, and was replete with striking remarks and curious information. His faults 
were far more than compensated by his many good qualities—by his constant 
equanimity, his cheerfulness, his simplicity of character, almost infantine, his 
straightforwardness, his perfect freedom from affectation, and, above all, his uncon- 
querable good- nature. e was, indeed, one of the most placable of human beings 3 
and if, as has been thought, he generally had a steady eye, in his worldly course, 
to his own interest, it cannot be denied that he was, notwithstanding, a warm and 
good friend, and a relation on whose affectionate assistance a firm reliance could 
ever be placed. 

In private life, no man was ever more thoroughly sincere, simple, and unaffected. 
There was not a shade of hypocrisy or assumption in his character: he said at all 
times exactly what he thought, and never dreamed of disguising or modifying any 
opinion. Hence he was supposed by some, who only knew him imperfectly, to 
have foibles of which he was quite as free as most other men; the only thing which 
he lacked being the art to conceal and varnish. , 


PROFESSOR SCARPA. 


Antonio Scarpa was born at Friuli, in the year 1745. His family was obscure 
And humble, and it was only through the assistance afforded him by a distant rela- 
tive that he was enabled to pursue his early studies; his protector, however, soon 
dying, left young Scarpa entirely dependent upon his own resources. Obstacles 
and difficulties now surrounded the young student upon all sides, yet they did not 
quench that ardour and thirst for knowledge which were such great characteristics 
in his after career of life; he ‘* bated no jot of heart or hope,” he clung the firmer 
to the profession which he had chosen, and in proportion to the struggles which he 
saw it would be incumbent on him to make, did he persevere with an enthusiasm 
Which was soon crowned with the most encouraging success, His first work, a 
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treatise On the structural anatomy of the “ Finestra Rotunda,” was written at an 
early age, and excited general attention. This first work was followed up in a few 
by some able disquisitions on the senses of hearing and smell, which raised the 
ng author to the first rank among anatomists. Hitherto his celebrity had been con- 
fined to his own country, but it was his work on the “ Nerves of the Heart” which 
first attratted the attention of the anatomists of Europe towards him. Treatise after 
treatise now came from his pen, and among them the *‘ Commentary on the Inti- 
mate Structure of the Bones.” In the year 1800 the ** Essay on the chief Diseases 
of the Eye” made its appearance: it has gone through several editions in the 
original, and has been translated into almost every language in Europe. It was in 
this work that Scarpa so successfully advocated the propriety of depression in 
cataract—an operation which he rescued from disuse, if not from oblivion. In 
1809 appeared the splendid folio on “ Hernia,” which displayed the true and 
scientific hand of a master in every line. It would be needless here, and our space 
will not permit us to notice further in this place than to particularize his papers on 
Lithotomy, Hydrocele, Aneurism, Deformities, &c. He was a Member of the 
Italian Institute, a foreign Associate of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London. When the Professors of the University 
of Pavia threw themselves at the feet of the conqueror of Marengo, Scarpa alone 
was absent, but it was observed that Buonaparte did not overlook this open neglect 
of homage. By the house of Austria his talents and his loyalty were duly valued, 
When one of the first wives of the present Emperor of Austria was dangerously 
attacked, a flag of truce (for it was war time) was sent to demand the services of 
Scarpa. The surgeon of Italy crossed the Tyrol, occupied as it was by the two 
hostile armies,—the French outposts put him into the hands of the Austrians, and 
a similar formality was observed on his return, Scarpa had an exquisite taste for 
the fine arts, and possessed a noble collection of paintings, by the Italian masters. 
The museum of Pavia also owes to him much of its valuable contents. In 
person he was tall, his figure graceful, and, to the last (notwithstanding his 
great age,) perfectly erect. In his manners he was gentlemanly and amiable. He 
spoke several languages, but the Latin he decidedly preferred; simple in his mode 
of living, he had only few wants to gratify, and he is understood to have died in 
the possession of a large fortune. 


DR. SPURZHEIM, 


Science has, during the month, lost one of its most indefatigable professors. The 
hame of Dr. Spurzheim has been universally known and as widely respected 
throughout the whole civilized globe. He was born on the 31st of December, 1776, 
at Tongueits, a village near Treves, on the Moselle. His parents cultivated a farm 
of the rich Abbey of St. Maximin de Tréves, and he received his college education 
at the University of that city. He was destined for the Church, but in 1799, when 
the French invaded that part of Germany, he went to study medivine at Vienna, 
where he became acquainted with Dr. Gall, with whom he remained for so many 
years in close connexion, He entered with great zeal into the consideration of the 
new doctrine of Phrenology; and, to use his own words, * he was simply a hearer 
of Dr. Gall till 1804, at which period he associated with him in his labours, and his 
character of hearer ceased.’ 

Dr. Gall was at this time struggling, with but little prospect of success, to obtain 
converts to his novel and striking, but singular and unpalatable, theory; and in 
Dr. Spurzheim he found one who entered into his views with his whole soul, 
From this junction phrenology, as a science, may date its birth. 

Having completed his medical studies, he and Dr. Gall quitted Vienna in 1805, 
to travel together, and to pursue in common their researches into the anatomy and 
physiology of the whole nervous system. During the period which elapsed between 
the introduction of Dr. Gall’s Lectures, at Vienna, and the time when he and Dr, 
Spurzheim quitted that capital, the doctrine had made a rapid progress, not only in 
general diffusion, but in solid and important additions, by their joint labours. 

From 1804 to 1813 they were constantly together, and their researches were con- 
ducted in common. They left Vienna in March, 1805, to proceed direct to Berlin, 
and from that time until November, 1807, visited the following places, jointly 
lecturing and pursuing dissections of the brain:—Leipzic, Dresden, Halle, Jena, 

‘eimar, Goéttingen, Brauerschweig, Copenhagen, Keil Hamburgh, Bremen, 
Munster, Amsterdam, Leyden, Dusseldorf, Frankfort, Wurtzbourg, Maubourg, 
Stuttgard, Carlsruhe, Tustall, Friezbourghen, Brisgau, Doneschingue, Heidelberg, 
Manheim, Munich, Augsbourg, Ulm, Zurich, Berne, and Basle. 
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From this period until 1810 he was engaged with Dr. Gall in compiling and 
bringing out in Paris their great work, entitled ‘* Anatomie et Physiologie du 
Systeme Nerveux en Général, et du cerveau en particulier.—Avec des observations 
sur la possibilité de reconnvitre plusieurs dispositions intellectuelles et morales de 
"homme et des animaux, par la configuration de leurs tétes.’’ Par F. F. Gall et G. 

in four volumes folio, and One Hundred Atlas Plates. Price 1000 
francs (40/. sterling.) 

After its completion their joint labours ceased, when Dr. Spurzheim published 
his ** Observations sur Phrenologie,”” his works on education, and some other small 
works in French. In 1813 he paid another visit to Vienna, where he took his 
degree of M.D. In 1814 he arrived in this country. During his stay here he 
published two editions of his Physiognomical System, in 8vo. ; his Outlines, 12mo. ; 
and his octavo work on Insanity. He delivered lectures in London, Bath, Bristol, 
Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, and Edinburgh. 

Dr. Spurzheim continued his labours in Paris until 1825, contributing “ largely 
to the advancement of Phrenology, by enriching it with important discoveries ; by 
introducing into it philosophic arrangement, and pointing out its application to 
many interesting purposes connected with the human mind.” In 1825, at the 
solicitation of a great number of his friends, he again visited London, and gave a 
course of Lectures at the Crown and Anchor, to a numerous class; another short 
course at Willis’s Rooms, and several courses of Dissection of the Brain at St. 
Thomas's and St. Bartholomew Hospitals, and some in the Medical Schools. Du- 
ring his residence among us he published his “ Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the 
Mind, and of its relations between its Manifestations and the Body,” with Fifteen 
Engravings ; also “ A View of the Philosophical Principles of Phrenology.” Having 
made a considerable impression, he was again invited to visit England, when, after 
lecturing in London, he went to Bath, Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Derby, and Cambridge University; and during this and the following years he 
sojourned at most of the principal places in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
lecturing to very large classes, and obtaining the esteem and regard of all who had 
the pleasure of enjoying his society ; by such he was invariably spoken of in the 
highest terms as a scholar and a gentleman, and a true philosopher. During this 
latter period he published * The Anatomy of the Brain, with a general View of 
the Nervous System,” with Eleven Plates. ‘* Phrenology-in Connexion with the 
Study of Physiognomy,” with Thirty-four Plates. * A Sketch of the Natural 
Laws of Man ;” “ Outlines of the Science ;” and several pamphlets, letters, and 
answers to objections made to the science. : 

During the latter part of the year 1829 he lost Madame Spurzheim (who had 
made all his drawings for his late works, and all the lithographic engravings of his 
works in connexion with Physiognomy). In consequence of this loss, and having 
"a pressing invitations from America, he embarked for that country in June 

ast. ° 

The following passages from an interesting letter addressed by a gentleman in 
Boston, to Mr. George Combe, of Edinburgh, gives the particulars of his death, and 
also the estimation in which he was held by the Americans. The letter states that 
** he died in Boston on the 10th instant, at eleven o’clock p.m., after an illness of 
about three weeks. On the 17th of September he commenced a course of Lectures 
on Phrenology in this city, and soon after another course at Harvard University, 
Cambridge. These Lectures occupied six evenings in the week. He delivered be- 
sides a course of five Lectures before che Medical Faculty, on the anatomy of the 
brain, in the daytime. The subject having met with the most favourable reception, 
he laboured with great earnestness and pains to elucidate his principles,—being 
personally admired by our citizens, his time and presence were in constant demand. 
Added to these continued engagements, our peculiarly changeable climate had an 
unfavourable influence on his constitution. Sudden change exposed him to cold, and 
an incautious transition from a warm lecture-room to the evening air was attended 
with debilitating effects. Regarding his illness of less consequence than the de- 
livery of his lectures, he exerted himself for several days, when prudence required an 
entire cessation from labour. This was the fatal step; cold produced fever, and this 
imprudence seemed to settle the fever in his system. His death has cast a gloom 
over our city. It is not lamented with the cold formality of the world ; it produces 
grief of the most poignant character, and it is expressed in the deepest tones of 
affected humanity. Although he had been with us but a few weeks, his virtues 
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and worth were known and acknowledged. His amiable manners, his practical 
knowledge, his benevolent disposition and purposes, his active and discriminating 
mind, all en the good opinions of the prejudiced, and won the affections of 
the candid. Alas, how inexplicable are the decrees of Divine Providence! His 
body has been examined by the medical faculty, and embalmed. This was thought 
advisable in case his relations should have a desire to remove it. Casts of his head 
and brain have been taken, and his heart and lungs have been preserved.” One of 
his most intimate friends and fellow-labourers—M. De Ville—by whom the principal 
portion of this memoir has been contributed, adds this tribute from his personal 
knowledge of the man :—‘* Phrenology is essentially the science of morals, and 
Dr. Spurzheim practised the doctrines which he taught. He was eminently virtuous, 
and uniformly denounced vice as the parent of misery. He had profound senti- 
ments of religion, in harmony with reason. He was simple in his tastes, eminently 
kind, cheerful, and liberal in his disposition, capable of warm and enduring attach- 
ments, and in his habits temperate, active, and laborious.” 


BARON NEWBOROUGH. 


At Glynillifon, the Right Hon. Thomas John Wynn, Baron Newborough, in his 
3lst year. His lordship was the eldest son of the Baroness Steynberg, (Lady New- 
borough,) who has lately issued some papers against the legitimacy of the King 
of the French. Her ladyship, before her marriage with the late Lord Newborough, 
was Maria Stella Petronella, daughter of Chappini, an Italian gaoler, and by her 
union with his lordship had two sons, the late Lord, and the Hon. Spencer Bulkeley 
Wynn, the present Peer. Lady Newborough’s work was written to prove that she 
is by birth a Princess of the House of Orleans, and that the King of the French is 
the son of Chappini, who was exchanged for her at their respective births. Lady 
Newborough, after the death of her Lord, formed a second matrimonial alliance in 
the person of Baron Steynberg, an Austrian nobleman. It is asserted that the 
present Lord Newborough and his deceased relative have been noticed in passing 
through the streets of Paris for their extraordinary likeness to the Duke of Orleans 
and his family. Lord Newborough, who was in his 3lst year, was unmarried, and 
represented the county of Carnarvon in one Parliament. The Peerage is Irish, 
and bears date 1776. 


LORD. RIBBLESDALE. 


Lord Ribblesdale died early in the month at Leamington, in his 43d year, He 
was a nobleman of retired habits, generally residing on his estate at Gisborn, 
Yorkshire, which had been the principal residence of his family for five hundred 
years. The possessions of the noble house of Lister upon the borders of the river 
which gives origin to the title, are, by descent, of some antiquity, having been ac- 
quired about the 6th of Edward the Second, 1312, by the marriage of John, son of 
Sir Thomas Lister, with Isabel, daughter and heiress of John de Bolton, from whom 
the present possessor is 19th in lineal descent. ‘The late Lord succeeded to the Ba- 
rony (of the creation of 1797), in Sept. 22, 1826, and formed a matrimonial connex- 
ion in the same year with Adelaide, daughter of the-late Thomas Lister, Esq. by 
whom he has left an infant family of one son and two daughters. The present Lord 
Ribblesdale is only in his fifth year, and he is, therefore, the youngest Peer of the 
realm, as Iady Ribblesdale, his mother, is in respect of age the junior of the 
widowed Peeresses. Lord Ribblesdale was a supporter of Conservative principles, 
and voted in the House of Lords against the Reform Bill. 


THE EARL OF KILMOREY. 


This excellent and patriotic nobleman died on the 21st November, at his seat, Sha- 
vington, in Shropshire, aged about 85. His Lordship was a descendant of the very 
ancient family of the Nedehams, of that county; was twelfth Viscount Kilmorey 
in the peerage of Ireland, to which title he succeeded on the death of his brother 
Robert, in November 1818, and was by his late Majesty, in 1822, created Earl of 
Kilmorey and Viscount Newry and Morne, in Ireland. His Lordship was one of 
the oldest generals in the army, had served in the American war, and was at his 
death colonel of the 86th regiment of foot. His loss will be severely felt, not only 
by his numerous famlly and friends, but by his tenantry, and the poor on his ex- 
tensive estates both in England and Ireland, among whom, and in the latter more 
particularly, he expended a considerable part of the income he derived from them. 
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He was a liberal landlord, and 4 kind, benevolent, and steadfast friend, His Lord- 
cup We weseates by his eldest son, Francis Jack, Viscount Newry, now Karl of 


SIR HENRY BLACKWOOD, K.C.B, 


This distinguished officer died on the 14th of December, at Ballyhedy House, the 
seat of his brother, Lord Dufferin and Clanboye, in the county of Down. He was 
in his 62d year, and was the fifth son of Sir John Blackwood, Bart. Sir Henry 
early distinguished himself in his profession; and at the victory of Trafalgar com- 
manded the Euryalus frigate, and was the bearer of the despatches from Lord Cel- 
lingwood announcing that glorious event. He also rendered himself eminently 
conspicuous by his gallant conduct when commanding the Penelope in the Mediter- 
ranean, by his capture of the Guillaume Tell, a French 80-gun ship, which struck 
her flag to Sir Henry, after a smart engagement. He subsequently commanded 
the Warspite, 74, on the Mediterranean station, and was created a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom by his late Majesty, when Prince Regent, on the occasion of his 
steering the royal barge on the visit of the Allied Sovereigns to Portsmouth in 
July, 1814. Sir Henry's commission of Vice-Admiral bears date July 19, 1821. Sir 
. Henry was Groom of the Bedchamber to his present Majesty, when Duke of Cla- 
rence, and he retained his place in the royal household to the period of his demise. 
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History of the Greek Revolution. By Thomas Gordon, F.R.S. 2 vols, 
large 8vo. 


Tue glory of the ancient Greeks, their extraordinary proficiency in *‘ the arts of 
war and peace,”’ and the deep degradation of their modern descendants, are histo- 
rical facts familiar to every reader. It was through Greece that the first rays of 
intellectual light and civilization penetrated the darkness of the European conti- 
nent, and the seeds of knowledge, wafted from the shores of Africa and Asia Minor, 
lighted on a soil so congenial to their growth, that the Greeks, having once 
emerged from the barbarism of savage life, speedily surpassed their Pheenician and 
Egyptian instructors, and took their acknowledged station at the head of the whole 
human race, Even at the commencement of their magnificent career, we see them 
not only giving a Homer and a Hesiod to the world—a possession to posterity for 
ever—but, though poor and divided at home, covering the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean with flourishing colonies, and extending the traces of civilization even to 
the wilds of Scythia. The glorious exploits of the succeeding period are too well 
known to need recital. The enthusiastic love of liberty, combined with military 
skill and valour, of but a part of this small yet mighty people, overthrew, in a 
series of brilliant and astonishing victories, the gigantic power of Persia, and 
erushed the brute force of an engrossing despotism never to rise again. It would 
be quite beside our purpose, however, and something too much perhaps for our 
readers’ patience, to offer even the briefest summary of the ancient history of 
Greece. A rapid retrospect of the various phases which that illustrious and un- 
fortunate nation has presented during the last two thousand five hundred years, 
will be found in the introduction to Colonel Gordon’s very valuable work, which, 
notwithstanding the forty authors, whom, he informs us, the recent struggle in 
Greece has called forth, will, we are persuaded, take its place as a standard book in 
the historical libraries of England. His own peculiar claims to consideration are 
thus briefly and, as we think, modestly put forward :— 


** Conceiving that a day would come when a work more connected, and written on a larger 
basia, will be acceptable to literary men, the author of the following pages has presumed to take 
upon himself the task of composing it; because, having served in the Greek army, and lived 
several years in close intimacy with the people of Hellas, he is indebted to the friendship of 
numerous individuals who bore a distinguished part in their country’s affairs, as well aa to the 
kindness of his Philbellenic comrades, for authentic materials which are not likely either to 
survive the present generation, or to fall in the way of others. At the same time he has thought 
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carefully to peruse all former publications on the topic of Greece, neither 
mag eye his predecessors where they are correet, nor admitting anything upon 
authority unless when assured of its exactitude by his own observations, or by collating 
and MS. evidence worthy of credit, His study, in short, has been, by clearing away exaggeras 
tion, rectifying errors and anachronisms, and supplying omissions, to represent the Greek 
revolution as it really was.” 

It is but justice to Colonel Gordon to say that he has fully attained this ebject 
up to the period when Greece, by the formal recognition of the three great powers, 
was Virtually emancipated from the Turkish yoke, and admitted into the family of 
European states. But though the immediate object for which the well-known 
Heteritic conspiracy was set on foot in 182] was then accomplished, the revolution 
cannot even yet be said to have terminated. Accordingly, our author promises, 
that, should the present hope of the establishment of a regular and permanent 
government be verified, he may be induced ta describe, in a supplemental volume, 
the succession of events from the presidency of Count Capo D’stria to the accession 
of King Otho the First. Sincerely do we hope that Greece may be indeed per- 
mitted to rest from the strife and divisions by which she has so long been torn and 
made miserable, and enjoy peace and prosperity under the auspices of a firm and 

lated freedom; and when she “ sits as a queen and knows no sorrow,” we 
shall very gladly hail the re-appearance of Colonel Gordon in the field of history, 
to tell the story of that happier time. 
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Euripides, Vol. I. Translated by Rev. R. Potter, A.M. Vol. XXXIV. of 
Valpy’s Classical Library. 


We have no space for a dissertation on the merits and defects of Euripides. We 
think the former have been disparaged and the latter exaggerated in the criticism 
of the present day. It is obviously inconsistent with the true principles which 
should guide a decision in matters of poetical taste, to make a man criminal for 
failure in that which he never attempted: yet this has been done in the case of 
Euripides. He has been condemned for defect of sublimity and dignity; and this 
judgment has been allowed to rest on a comparison between him and A®schylus. 
But it is obvious that he never attempted to be sublime; he knew well that was not 
his forte, and he prudently made perfection in another department of literary en- 
terprise the object of his endeavours. He could not, it is said, have written the 
* Prometheus,"*—granted ; neither could Lord Byron have written ** Paradise 
Lost.’ After all, this sort of contrast proves nothing. Two great authors can be 
fairly compared only when the spirit of their respective compositions is alike, A 
resemblance merely in form is always illusory. Pope wrote ** poetry,’’ and so did 
Mrs. Yearsley, the milkwoman. In short, if Euripides is considered on the 
ground of his own peculiar merits, or be compared with other poets of his own 
character of mind, one opinion only can be formed—that never have the passions 
received more vivid expression by dead symbols, than is given them in the works 
of Euripides ; never have hope and fear, and the love that laughs at fear, and rage 
and jealousy, and envy, that poisons the air in which happiness breathes, and 
tenderness and pity, and the rest of those swayers of our mortal destiny, been more 
successfully embraced than by him to whom Salamis gave birth. One word on the 
present publication. We regret that a more effective memoir of the poet was not 
prefixed to the Translation,—a work which, in other respects, deserves our approba- 
tion: not, indeed, that we are great admirers of the translatory abilities of Mr. 
Potter, who is, in general, tame and sober enough, but because we know not whom 
to recommend as a substitute. We have a faint idea of what might have been 
effected by Shelley, from the specimens which he has left; but as it is useless to 
regret what cannot be repaired, we again express our approbation of the present 


performance, The work is well “* got up,” and tastefully adorned with a bust of 
Euripides. 


Official Reports on the Cholera in Dantzic. By Dr. Hamett. 


- In June, 1831, Dr. Hamett was commissioned by Government to proceed to 
Dantzic in order to investigate and report upon the epidemic cholera, then raging 
in that city; and having accomplished the object of his mission he returned to 
England, and laid before the first Board of Health, then sitting at the College of 
Physicians, the results of his inquiries. The accuracy and public as well as pro- 
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i usefulness of which were so clearly apparent that the Committee of the 
in their letter to the Privy Council, recommended the printing of them for 
the public information, as forming “* a very valuable addition tothe then known 
experience of the disease, oveenred by great diligence and painful and unremitted 
observation.” The opinions of Dr. ett (as we shall more fully show pomeesy) 
went most clearly and positively to prove the true non-contagious nature of disease. 
This doctrine was ly to that inculcated by Sir W. Russell and Sir D. 
Barry, whose reports had just then arrived from St.Petersburgh. s adage,“ Party 
is the madness of many for the gain of a few,” was never more y exemplified 
than in the contemptuous conduct of those whose party had the strongest influence 
with the Privy Council: theirs was madness itself personified, and those contagionists 
who have f ed their delusive doctrines are now proved to have been few and 
worthless in number. The Privy Council appear to have given the Doctor all the 
credit due to the diligence and with which he performed his services, alth 
his views of the communicability of the disease do not appear to have been quite 
so palatable to their Lordships. In the introduction to the work before us, Dr. 
Hamett says— 


“ Tq my labours in the investigation of the epidemic in Dantzic, the Government and the 
public had certainly every claim,—but my professional reputation, whatever it may be, is my 
own natural right; for who can justifiably condemn or approve my conclusions until after he 
has maturely considered and weighed all the facts upon which they are founded? Left sulely to 
my own resources, | was naturally induced to solicit, and soon after was graciously granted in 


the beginning of May last, permission from the Lords of the Council to present to the public 
the substance of my official reports.” 


Of these we are happy to be enabled to speak in high terms of praise and com- 
mendation. Of the numerous /oca/ reports on Cholera, both at home and abroad, 
which we have seen, there are none more complete or perfect in all their details than 
those contained in the volume before us. The account of the medical topography 
and climate of Dantzic, with a circumstantial report of the first appearance of 
Cholera there, occupy the first part of the reports. The chapters on the description 
of the three principal forms of the disease, the pathological reports, and the author's 
opinions on the preventive treatment, all deserve the most attentive perusal. It is, 
however, in the twelfth chapter, where Dr. Hamett has considered the question of 
contagion more at length, that he has earned for himself a just claim to the title of a 
true and staunch supporter of the doctrines of non.contagion. The arguments which 
he puts forth are clear and lucid, the reasonings deduced from them are at all times 
just and true; and had Dr. Hamett written nought but this chapter, it would have 
well deserved a place in the library of every medical man in the kingdom. Our 
limits will only allow of our making the following extracts :— 


“It is necessary to premise that, whenever the word infection is used, that occasional act or 
power resulting from, and inherent in, certain modified states of the atmosphere, is meant, 
which manifests a specific morbific influence on the animal economy, and especially on that of 
all who, from constitution and habit, or from antecedent circumstances in living, may be said 
to be similarly predisposed to its influence, without, at the same time, the disease so produced 
being necessarily propagated from person to person by immediate proximity or contact. Such 
moditied states of the atmosphere are accordingly termed infectious. 

“ By contagion is meant that occasional causation in certain diseased persons; or minutely 
speaking, in their tissues, their secretions and excretions, their breath, and the effluvia arising 
from their persons, and their unaired and unwashed clothes; and consequently in the close 
air in which they are more immediately confined, which exerts a similar morbific influence on 
persons coming in immediate contact with them, or within the influential limits of the air, 
so far rendered morbific by the effuria arising from their persons; and this, be it recollected, 
independently of an infectious state of the atmosphere of the place at large, or any further 
deleterious modification of it by any bad state of the locality itself. The diseases in such persons 
are accordingly called contagious.” 


Much as we have said of the work before us, we cannot conclude this notice 
without recommending it to the perusal of all who are interested on the subject of 


Cholera, as a volume constituting as complete a history of the epidemic in one place 
as could well be written. 


A Plan of Universal Education. By William Frend, Esq. 12mo. London. 
1832. 


This little tract ought to be bound up with Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. If any 
on the perusal should, however, conceive the plan which it recommends to be prac- 
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ticable, we have no objection to their attempting to carty it into” effect. There ‘iy 
nothing essentially in human nature to render success hopeless; and this being th 
case; it i8, no doubt, possible to construct society’ on those ‘principles, which mi 
render its operation easy and effectual. But another foundation must be laid, and 
the existing fabric taken down and built afresh, on a totally different plan, before 
education, after this fashion, can have the slightest chance. It may do for a new 
world ; and many of its suggestions may be profitably introduced into the improved 
systems that are already at work ; but church and state must be altered before the 
plan of universal education, recommended by Mr. Frend, can be regarded in any 
other light than a beautiful fiction of the imagination. 


The Preacher: containing Sermons by Eminent Living Divines. Vol. IV, 
8vo, London, 1832. 


In a former number we noticed “ The Pulpit ;” the publication before us is of a 
similar character. The sermons are taken in short-hand from the mouth of the 
preacher as they are delivered ; but, as we understand, are submitted afterwards 
to his inspection, and are published with his knowledge and approbation. Church- 
men and Dissenters meet in these pages on one common ground; and we are 
struck with the general agreement among them on all the great points of doctrinal 
Christianity. For our parts, we wonder where the difference between them lies, 
and we look in vain for the confirmation of the Popish censure upon Protestants— 
that they have almost as many differing sects as congregations. We see variety, 
but no difference, in the sense of the word which implies dissension and opposition 
of views. They are all Christians, maintaining for the most part the same creed ; 
and we should be glad to learn why they cannot officiate in each other's pulpits, 
and live together as one fold under one shepherd? Surely if nations must have 
established churches, they ought to be founded on such liberal principles as will 
embrace all sincere Christians. We do not perceive that the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don is a whit more orthodox, or possesses an atom more of talent and ministerial 
qualification, than his dissenting brethren who appear in these pages without any 
high-sounding appendage totheir names. If this volume affords, as we imagine it 
does, a fair average of the kind of Christian teaching dispensed from our metro- 
politan pulpits, then have we abundant reason to congratulate all parties on the 
rapid advances which they are makingin the science of true religion. We hope 
the practice will follow ; and especially that charity, the bond of perfectness, will 
be cultivated, to the exclusion, not only of sectarian bitterness, but of unbrotherly 
feeling. 


1. French, English, and Latin Vocabulary. By T. A. Gibson. 
2. Turner's Latin Exercises. Edited by George Ferguson. 


We hardly know what to say about the use of vocabularies as school-books. If 
intended to take a prominent place in elementary instruction, we are persuaded 
they fail of their object. They may be advantageously used, certainly, by those 
who have made some progress in the language, as a means of increasing the coma 
verborum by association either with other radical elements of the same language, or 
with those of other languages. The work before us is intended to serve as a means 
of acquiring the French nomenclature to pupils who previously know something of 
Latin. We approve of the principle of referring one language to another. It fixes 
both, more or less, in the memory. But let no one who takes up a book of this 
kind suppose that, in learning French words, he is learning the French language ; 
nothing of the sort,—no more than he who heaps loads of rough bricks together 
builds a house. The acquisition and the application of languages depend upon the 
study of masses of words, arranged with regard to acertain end. Had we time 
and opportunity, we might be inclined to break a lance with Mr. Gibson touching 
the correctness of some of his etymological derivations. We prefer doing what, 
perhaps, is better for him—recommending his little book as discovering some 
ingenuity, and as likely to serve, with good effect, the purposes of a book of 
reference. 

No. 2 requires very little notice: it is well printed and neatly arranged. Those 
who think much Latin is really gained by wading through books of exercises like 
the present, in the use of which the pupil is little better than a mere Latin 
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machine—altering the terminations of words, and that is all he has to alter, merely 
because he is told to do so, without any demand upon his memory or reflection—. 
those, we say, who are of that ion, may employ this book with satisfaction 
One thing is rather singular. The title-page tells us George Ferguson is the 
, or compiler, of the work. The first words of the preface are—“ These 
at first composed by the ingenious Mr. Turner,” &o. Has Mr. 
so materially altered the book that it is no longer Mr. Turner's? If so, 
why write “ these exercises?” If they are, in spite of Mr, Ferguson's improve- 
ments, still Mr. Turner’s, why is the “ ingenious"’ gentleman toppled down from his 
throne by the usurpation of one of the masters of the Edinburgh Academy? But 
we have occupied quite time enough with this frivolous question, the only pleasure 
in treating which is, that it reminds us of the celebrated puzzle of the Athenian 
school respecting the “ personal identity’ of a ship, which, in the lapse of many 
years, had changed all its timbers in course of repairing. We do not know if 
the cases are altogether analogous ; we only know one has suggested the other in 
our mind. 


Vy 


Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
of Africa. By A. H. L. Heeren. Vol. I. 


We are quite sure that such a recommendation as we can give of this work will 
add little or nothing to the reputation in which the author is so justly held here 
and on the continent. It is true that some of his theories may be impugned, some 
of his statements controverted, but it is also true that never, until now, has so 
comprehensive a philosophy been exerted on the perplexity and intricate details of 
ancient African history. We see everywhere in Heeren’s work the traces of a 
mind which mocks at difficulties in the ardour of its investigations, yet which is too 
much under the influence of sound and fixed principles to let that ardour hurry it 
into preposterous hypotheses. A rigid judgment, subordinate to the relation 
between facts in the mind of the author, and a correct method presents them ina 
satisfactory point of view to his readers. The present volume investigates the 
politics of the Carthaginians and A®thiopians, and is introduced by an admirable 
essay on the political and commercial department of history in general. We regret 
that our limits do not allow of our attempting an analysis of the work for the 
satisfaction of those readers whose taste leads them to studies of this kind. We, 
however, consult their interests more, when we cordially recommend them to the 
work itself. 


Lives of Eminent British Military Commanders. Vol, III. By Rev. 
G. R. Gleig. 


This volume is highly interesting. It contains the lives of Lord Clive, Marquis 
Cornwallis, Sir Ralph Abercromby, and Sir John Moore, written with much spirit 
and knowledge of the subject. The most interesting are those of Clive and Moore— 
the one remarkable for his spirit and decision in chief command—the other for 
superior conduct when in a situation subordinate to the highest. The last contains 
a most stirring description of the unfortunate march and retreat in Spain, which 
ended in the engagement at Corunna. Mr. Gleig thinks Sir John Moore exceed. 
ingly remiss and spiritless in this affair, in opposition to the views of Colonel 
Napier in his “ History of the Peninsular War.” One word on another subject. 
Mr. Gleig seems very fond of such constructions as these :—‘** It were contrary to 
the plan of this work did we enter into this more fully.” We question whether 
this is idiomatical English. Nor is the style without an occasional slovenliness, 
which surprises us in an author who can command so many of the graces of com- 
position. But when we are thus driven to verbal criticism, the reader may believe 
there is little solid ground for animadversion. 


Life of Peter the Great. By J. Rerow, Esq. Vol. XXXV. of the Family 
sibrary. 


1f an account of the public career and private character of a man who changed 
the destinies and character of a great empire, by the influence of exertions ema- 
nating from himself, can make an interesting volume, we think there is little to 
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complain of in that before us. One thing has always struck us in the circumstances 
under which Peter acted, and that is—that he wrought up a mass of men who 
would have remained inert without his exertions. There was nothing in the cir- 
cumstances themselves which gave a reformer those helps by which a solid fabric is 
often founded. Peter ever formed the tools with which he operated on the rough 
elements of political and commercial greatness. Mr. Barrow justly supports the au- 
thority of Voltaire, which has been absurdly questioned, Great industry seems 
to have been employed in amassing the materials for this volume. We cannot say 
so much for the arrangement of them. In this there is much confusion. We have 
looked in vain for the time of Peter's birth. It may be in some note near the 
middle or end of the book, which we passed hastily over, but most assuredly it is 
not in its proper place. Mr. Barrow is not ticularly correct in his quotations. 
He goes rather out of his way to give Campbell a rap for filching, from Young, the 
"Tes ** Like angels’ visits—few and far between.” 

We must say, amidst all this cry of “* stop thief!" that the fate of Blair, to whom 
the line belongs, is very much to be deplored. He certainly is the worst treated 
of the three. Notwithstanding this, we cordially recommend to our readers this 
interesting volume. 


Lyric Leaves. By Cornelius Webbe, 12mo. 


This book is full of beauty and of promise—we subjoin proofs of our assertion, 


TO THE NIGHT-STAR. 


** Farr Star, that beautifies the swarthy night, 
Art thou, indeed, no more than thou dost seem,— 
A halo, a bright spark, shooting thy gleam 
Through thickly-gathering glooms, intent to light 
Late wanderers on their way, whether on stream 
Or shore, less safe, and show them their true plight, 
And where dark danger lurks from wicked sprite 
And headlong cliff ?—or art thou, as some deem, 
A world thyself, superior to this Earth, 
This self-imagined att, this moulded dust, 
This toy o° the heavens,—whose vainness surely must 
Be serious matter for thy wiser mirth ?— 
Whate’er thou art, I lowly worship thee, 
As the fair work of Him who bade thee burn eternally.” 


What a rich gem is the piece entitled “ Fairy Revels ;"—how it glitters and 
sparkles !—Take the following description :— 


“* In sooth it is a curious sight to see 
Them wind the verdant glade traced out to be 
The stage for dance, and rout, and revelry |— 
Soon as still Night upon the wakeful Hours 
Imposed her silence, and the day-born flowers 
Shut till the dawn their golden censers sweet,— 
In quaggy dingle, where their glancing feet, 
Soft as the down of swans, alone dare tread,— 
While yet the stars not half their course have sped, 
Ere Cynthia yet has turned her harvest beams 
Full on the earth, and silver-strow’d the streams, 
The Fairy World, roused from their chinky cells 
In grots unkenn’d by Man, and flower-bells 
Blooming afar fram touch of human haad, 
By general summons to all Fairy Land, 
Muster as soon as call'd, like summer swarm 
Of gnats that play when Evening fears no storm. 


“ This way they come |—I see the honour’d ground 
Mark’'d for their masque; and hear the fitful sound, 
Now near, now distant, of their herald horn 
Along the languid air with drowsy slowness borne ; 
The shout, the chorus, and the band of shells, 

The lyres by soft winds twang’d, the pealing bells ;— 
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Rehold the numerous lights dim-twinkling seen, 
Which point the pathway of the Fairy Queen ; 

The glistening arms, and helms, and armour bright, 
Pour on my pleaséd ear, and glance upon my sight. 


“ And first come on a martial-marching troop 
Of tuneful-stepping Fays; and now a group, 
In sheeny garments gaily glittering, 

O’er mossy turf come swimming ring in ring ; 
Each heart as light as the small, frolic feet 
That shake but do not shed the dewy weet, 

Like jewels pending from the daisy’s crown 
Sunk in cool slumber on the freshening down. 
Swift they sweep on, witb antic-trippiug tread, 
By prankish Puck thro’ bedge and thicket led ; 
And where they pass lhe shaken wild-rose sheds 
Star-sparkling dews upon their comely heads. 


“ Comes now a beauteous band of Fairy maids ; 
Each bears a rushy torch, through murky shades 
Of darkling forest (lit by no kind ray 
Of star or moon) meant to direct their way. 
They might have trusted to their eyes’ young fires, 
Which certes burn with undisguised desires, 
But from the glow-worm they have ta’en that light 

‘Which makes a day for them in Darkness’s despight.” 


Bat for the soul and sentiment, the music and harmony, which proclaim Mr. 
Webbe a true poet of nature, we must refer to the volume, taking our leave of him 
with an extract from his exquisite ** Invocation to Sleep :""— 


** And but for thee, coy Sleep, I perhaps had flown 
From earth's low fields to worlds and fields unknown, 
With fire-eyed Fancy in her winged car, 
Up-travelling high and hicher, until that star 
Nearest and first-discerned had seemed as fur 
And dim-discernible as heaven from earth ; 

And so had heard the Immortals, in their mirth, 
Singing with silvery voices unto lyres 

Strung by the hymner Praise with golden wires 
Perfect in harmony. And next had seen 

Beings unknown to man,—of form and mien 

Fairer than fairest thing which here we see,— 

Of beauty far too beautiful to be 

Moulded and made of earth. Had walked with them 
The world-wide road to heaven—road with rich gem, 
And gold and silver powdered, whose bright dust, 
Stirred by their feet springing to playful joust, 

Some northern shepherd, on the bleak-aired height 
Tending his wandering flock, sees with affright, 

And dreams ere day of hell-rained fire a flood, 

Of wasting wars, and waters turned to blood, 

Of Ruin trampling audibly and near, 

With every direful ill which men and nations fear.” 


A Portraiture of Modern Scepticism; or a Caveat against Infidelity: in- 
cluding a brief statement of the Evidences of Revealed Truth, and a 
Defence of the Canon and of Inspiration, Intended as a Present for the 
Young. By John Morison, D.D. 


The above comprehensive title describes the nature and object of this very season- 
able, judicious, and valuable work ; but it conveys no adequate idea of the variety 
of its contents, and the multitude of facts and arguments which are condensed in 
its pages, and displayed and enforced with a perspicuity and power which cannot 
fail to satisfy and convince all, who sit down to its perusal with a love of truth in 
their hearts, and a sincere desire to discover it. We think, with Dr. Morison, 
that Christianity should accompany the march of intellect; and that the infidel 
tendencies which have too visibly marked the diffusion of mere secular knowledge 
ought to be counteracted by the zealous and persevering efforts of those whose 
office and happiness it is to teach the science which makes wise unto salvation. We 
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also quite agree with him that the ever-changing forms .of infidelity require to be 
met papain as they appear, while its unvarying spirit and character should be per- 
petually assailed and exposed. ; 

The plan which Dr. Morison has pursued in dealing with the great questions at 
issue between the adherents and the rejectors of the Christian Revelation, has our 
most hearty concurrence: we think he is perfectly right in the order which he 
has pursued in laying down the series of evidence, in working his way from the 
interior to the outworks, by showing the nature of Christianity and its universal 
adaptation to the condition of human nature: before he enters upon the discussion 
of its external proofs, he has assailed the citadel of the heart, and, till this is gained, 
the Gospel may be embraced as a system, but rejected as an influence. Its truth 
may be admitted, but its principles will be powerless. The ‘* Portrait of Modern 

ticism,” which occupies the first grand division of the work, is drawn with a 
bold and fearless hand, and we know that it is true to nature. Let all whoare in- 
clined to consider infidelity as involving only speculations and mere habits of think- 
ing, irrespective of any moral operation it may exert in forming the character of 
the individual and the manners of a community, seriously read Dr. Morison’s brief 
survey of the character of that morality which it inculcates and displays, and the 
practical results of the system, as they have been fearfully developed where it has 
obtained anything like a paramount influence. Highly as we think of this volume 
(and it appears to us to combine all the requisites of a clear and manly defence of re- 
vealed religion), we should be sorry were it to supersede the perusal of those masterly 
and elaborate performances which have been brought to bear upon particular objec- 
tions or to maintain specific positions. For instance, the ‘* Hore Pauline” of Paley, 
Campbell * On Miracles,” with many others which might be mentioned. Asa 
present for the young, to whom it is especially adapted, it will, we hope, prove as 
useful as it will be acceptable. The style is animated, the spirit solemn and devout, 
and to persons of all ages and of all classes it is calculated to administer instruction 
and delight. 


The History of Scotland from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
By Robert Chambers, Author of the “ Picture of Scotland,” &c. In 
Two Volumes, 12mo. 


In our last number we noticed, with approbation, the “ Scottish Biographical 
Dictionary.” We felt, during the perusal of that work, that its highly-talented 
Editor, who had in a former publication added “ largely and agreeably to the stock 
of the popular antiquities” of his native land, must be eminently qualified to write 
its history in a form and style that would be most acceptable to his country and to 
the public at large, and especially to those whose limited means do not allow them 
to expend any very considerable sum for the mere purpose of intellectual gratifica. 
tion. In the volumes before us, Mr. Chambers has produced just such a work as 
we might have expected ; it is concise, and yet the stream of narrative is extremely 
clear, and it flows on with copious freedom, The occasional elucidation of difficult 
passages in Scottish history, the light thrown upon public characters, that time, 
and partiality, and prejudice had involved in obscurity, and the liberal principles 
and judicious observations which pervade the volumes, impress upon them a 
character of excellence rarely exhibited in similar undertakings. We regret that 
the style of composition is often careless and slovenly. But the writer is simpl 
intent upon his avowed purpose, and forgets not merely those ornaments and illus- 
trations which fall naturally in his way, but frequently disfigures his pages with 
blemishes which we hope to see removed in another edition. Revision is the great 
secret of good writing ; and a people, so literate and well-informed as our northern 
neighbours, have a right to expect in their household historian, if not an elegant, 
yet a pure exhibition of the language through the medium of which he conveys 
to them the instruction which he is so well able to communicate. A standard 
work ought to combine in itself not only all the knowledge which its subject 
demands, but the graces of a pure and flowing diction. 


Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul after Death; conformable to Divine 
Revelation, as interpreted by the ablest Commentators, and consistent 
with the Discoveries of Science. By a Protestant Layman. 8vo, 


The great object of the writer of this large volume is to prove, that “there is 
A MIDDLE STATE, in which the disembodied soul awaits that judgment which 
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Rehold the numerous lights dim-twinkling seen, 
Which point the pathway of the Fairy Queen ; 

The glistening arms, aud helms, and armour bright, 
Pour on my pleasdd ear, and glance upon my sight. 
“ And first come on a martial-marching troop 

Of tuneful-stepping Fays; and now a group, 


In sheeny garments gaily glittering, 
O’er mossy turf come swimming ring in ring ; 


Each heart as light as the small, frolic feet 
That shake but do not shed the dewy weet, 

Like jewels pending from the daisy’s crown 
Sunk in cool slumber on the freshening down. 
Swift they sweep on, with antic-tripping tread, 
By prankish Puck thro’ bedge and thicket led ; 
And where they pass lhe shaken wild-rose sheds 
Star-sparkling dews upon their comely heads. 


“ Comes now a beauteous band of Fairy maids ; 
Fach bears a rushy torch, through murky shades 
Of darkling forest (lit by no kind ray 
Of star or moon) meant to direct their way. 
They might have trusted to their eyes’ young fires, 
Which certes burn with undisguised desires, 
But from the glow-worm they have ta’en that light 

‘Which makes a day for them in Darkness’s despight.” 


But for the soul and sentiment, the music and harmony, which proclaim Mr. 
Webbe a true poet of nature, we must refer to the volume, taking our leave of him 
with an extract from his exquisite ** Invocation to Sleep :"— 


** And but for thee, coy Sleep, I perhaps had flown 
From earth's low fields to worlds and fields unknown, 
With fire-eyed Fancy in her winged car, 
Up-travelling high and higher, until that star 
Nearest and first-discerned had seemed as far 
And dim-discernible as heaven from earth ; i 
And so had heard the Immortals, in their mirth, 
Singing with silvery voices unto lyres 
Strung by the hymner Praise with golden wires 
Perfect in harmony. And next had seen 
Beings unknown to man,—of form and mien 
Fairer than fairest thing which here we see,— 
Of beauty far too beautiful to be 
Moulded and made of earth. Had walked with them 
The world-wide road to heaven—road with rich gem, 
And gold and silver powdered, whose bright dust, 
Stirred by their feet springing to playful joust, 
Some northern shepherd, on the bleak-aired height 
Tending his wandering flock, sees with affright, 
And dreams ere day of hell-rained fire a flood, 
Of wasting wars, and waters turned to blood, 
Of Ruin trampling audibly and near, 
With every direful ill which men and nations fear.” 


A Portraiture of Modern Scepticism; or a Caveat against Infidelity: in- 
cluding a brief statement of the Evidences of Revealed Truth, and a 
Defence of the Canon and of Inspiration. Intended as a Present for the 
Young. By John Morison, D.D. 


The above comprehensive title describes the nature and object of this very season- 
able, judicious, and valuable work ; but it conveys no adequate idea of the variety 

; of its contents, and the multitude of facts and arguments which are condensed in 
its pages, and displayed and enforced with a perspicuity and power which cannot 
fail to satisfy and convince all, who sit down to its perusal with a love of truth in 
their hearts, and a sincere desire to discover it. We think, with Dr. Morison, 
that Christianity should accompany the march of intellect; and that the infidel 
tendencies which have too visibly marked the diffusion of mere secular knowledge 
ought to be counteracted by the zealous and persevering efforts of those whose 
office and happiness it is to teach the science which makes wise unto salvation. We 
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also quite agree with him that the ever-changing forms .of infidelity require to be 
met as soon as they appear, while its unvarying spirit and character should be per- 
petually assailed and exposed. 

The plan which Dr. Morison has pursued in dealing with the great questions at 
issue between the adherents and the rejectors of the Christian Revelation, has our 
most hearty concurrence: we think he is perfectly right in the order which he 
has pursued in laying down the series of evidence, in working his way from the 
interior to the outworks, by showing the nature of Christianity and its universal 
adaptation to the condition of human nature: before he enters upon the discussion 
of its external proofs, he has assailed the citadel of the heart, and, till this is gained, 
the Gospel may be embraced as a system, but rejected as an influence. Its truth 
may be admitted, but its principles will be powerless. The ‘* Portrait of Modern 
Scepticism,” which occupies the first grand division of the work, is drawn with a 
bold and fearless hand, and we know that it is true to nature. Let all whoare in- 
clined to consider infidelity as involving only speculations and mere habits of think- 
ing, irrespective of any moral operation it may exert in forming the character of 
the individual and the manners of a community, seriously read Dr. Morison’s brief 
survey of the character of that morality which it inculcates and displays, and the 
practical results of the system, as they have been fearfully developed where it has 
obtained anything like a paramount influence. Highly as we think of this volume 
(and it appears to us to combine all the requisites of a clear and manly defence of re- 
vealed religion), we should be sorry were it to supersede the perusal of those masterly 
and elaborate performances which have been brought to bear upon particular objec- 
tions or to maintain specific positions. For instance, the ‘* Hore Paulinw” of Paley, 
Campbell ** On Miracles,” with many others which might be mentioned. Asa 
present for the young, to whom it is especially adapted, it will, we hope, prove as 
useful as it will be acceptable. The style is animated, the spirit solemn and devout, 
and to persons of all ages and of all classes it is calculated to administer instruction 
and delight. 


The History of Scotland from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
By Robert Chambers, Author of the “ Picture of Scotland,’ &c. In 
Two Volumes, |2mo. 


In our last number we noticed, with approbation, the “ Scottish Biographical 
Dictionary.” We felt, during the perusal of that work, that its highly-talented 
Editor, who had in a former publication added “ largely and agreeably to the stock 
of the popular antiquities” of his native land, must be eminently qualified to write 
its history in a form and style that would be most acceptable to his country and to 
the public at large, and especially to those whose limited means do not allow them 
to expend any very considerable sum for the mere purpose of intellectual gratifica- 
tion. In the volumes before us, Mr. Chambers has produced just such a work as 
we might have expected ; it is concise, and yet the stream of narrative is extremely 
clear, and it flows on with copious freedom. The occasional elucidation of difficult 
passages in Scottish history, the light thrown upon public characters, that time, 
and partiality, and prejudice had involved in obscurity, and the liberal principles 
and judicious observations which pervade the volumes, impress upon them a 
character of excellence rarely exhibited in similar undertakings. We regret that 
the style of composition is often careless and slovenly. But the writer is simply 
intent upon his avowed purpose, and forgets not merely those ornaments and illus- 
trations which fall naturally in his way, but frequently disfigures his with 
blemishes which we hope to see removed in another edition. Revision is the great 
secret of good writing ; and a people, so literate and well-informed as our northern 
neighbours, have a right to expect in their household historian, if not an elegant, 
yet a pure exhibition of the language through the medium of which he conveys 
to them the instruction which he is so well able to communicate. A standard 
work ought to combine in itself not only all the knowledge which its subject 
demands, but the graces of a pure and flowing diction. 


Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul after Death; conformable to Divine 
Revelation, as interpreted by the ablest Commentators, and consistent 
with the Discoveries of Science. By a Protestant Layman. 8vo, 


The great object of the writer of this large volume is to prove, that “there is 
A MIDDLE STATE, in which the disembodied soul awaits that judgment which 
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alone ean consign it to eternal happiness or misery, into which it cannot enter until 
rejoined to a body, changed from its former mortal nature into an immortal one ;— 
that there is only one time for judgment, which is not yet arrived;—and that it 
shall be a one om all hiuman Kind and chat papan Mapeeanenio <b 
bodies of dead, their te now in an state 

beings ; but, nevertheless, alive and Or ae re ote ee 
pleasure or woe, and also of communicating with each other.” epee be 
object, the writer assures us that he has consulted the most theologians, 
philosophers, and learned men, while he has most im their various 
opinions and arguments to the test of Scripture, reason, or science. His pag 


furnish ample proof of the truth of this statement. His speculations are often 
profound, always ingenious, and if they are sometimes bold and startling, 
they are advanced with evident sincerity, and an ardent desire to pro- 
mote the highest interests of mankind. With him Christianity is the only 
true religion, and immortality the great destiny of man, which he can render 
happy only by embracing the doctrines and obeying the p ts of Him who has 
esineateed himself as the resurrection and the life. We cordially recommend the 
work to the careful and devout perusal of all who feel the divinity stirring within 
them, and who are too thoughtful to allow this world, with its anxious cares and 
fleeting vanities, to engross that time and attention which, as rational and ac- 
countable beings, they ought to devote to the contemplation of eternity and its 
sublime realities, 


A Memoir of the late Captain Peter Heywood, R.N., with Extracts from 
his Diaries and Correspondence. By Edward Taggart. 8vo. 


The most interesting and valuable portions of this “ Memoir” have been long 
before the public. The ‘* Mutiny of the Bounty,” and other popular records re- 
lating to this appalling event, are familiar to our readers. They are here presented 
in a connected form, with the affecting story at length. Captain Heywood lon 
lived to prove the cruelty and injustice of the persecution, which, at an early period, 
had well nigh blasted all his prospects and endangered his life. He was a meri- 
torious officer, an amiable and virtuous man, and the youthful members of his 

rofession are here furnished with a lesson to show them the value of character. 

é trust it will not be lost upon them. 


History of thé Battle of Agincourt, and of thé Expedition of Henry the 
Fifth into France in 1415; to which is added, the Roll of the Men-at- 
arms in the English Army. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.H. Second edi- 
tion. 8yvo, 


It is observed by the late Bishop Nicholson, in his Historical Library, that 
Henry the Fifth’s “single victofy of Agincourt might have afforded matter for 
more volumes than have been written on his whole reign.” Nor will any who have 
glanced over the contents of the present work question the truth of the remark. A 
concentration of all recorded facts relative to that expedition appeared to the writer 
a desideratum which he has supplied at great cost and labour. The story, with all 
the requisite knowledge of facts derived from the testimony of contemporary 
writers and doctmentary authorities, is told in a pleasing manner ; the interest is 
not merely kept up, but it increases to the last. This true narrative has all the air of 
a romance, and among the generality of readers it will excite those stirring emotions 
which are usually awakened by chivalrous and noble deeds. The arms of England 
were covéred with glory ; but the pretext of the English monarch for invading 
France was flimsy and contemptible. In a moral view nv man ever less deserved vic- 
tory. One valuable result which the history of this event, as related by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, we think cannot fail to produce, is the removal of every impression 
that the success of England was humiliating to the honour and real glory of France. 
We quite agree with Sir Harris that the bravery, the exalted patriotism, and the 
chivalrous courage of the French character, instead of being tarnished, acquired 
new lustre ** on that memorable oecasion.’”’ 

This second edition may be considered, in fact, almost as a new work. “ The 
author's narrative,’ he tells us, *‘ has been entirely rewritten; and the utmost 

ins have been taken to render the statements, which include many new and 
nteresting facts, correct and impartial.” Indeed, we may with truth assert that the 
labour bestowed oti this edition has much exceedéd that of the previous one; and 
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as he has left no available source of information or neglected any 
means by which the work could be rendered what it ought to be, he trusts that this 
account of the Battle of Agincourt may be deemed worthy of the great event which 
it is intended to commemorate. We can assure the pape that this trust is well 
founded. Every thing that is rare is here collected. e historian and the anti. 
quary are furnished with materials in this volume which they could never hope to 
accumulate for themselves. It is a library on the subject which it professes to 
treat ; and we should be glad to see other great events illustrative of the national 
character and history discovering the same laborious research, the same talent in 
combining and harmonizing apparently confused and contradictory statements, and 
presenting to the same extent, and gathered into one cabinet, the scattered treasures 
of contemporary writers. 


Memioirs of the Life, Writings, and Character of the late John Mason 
Good, M.D. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 12mo. 


We concur with Dr. Gregory in the hope that these ** Memoirs ’’ of his deceased 
friend, by the delineation of a character of far from ordinary occurrence, and more 
than ordinary value, will serve to stimulate the activity of some, and to confirm 
the best principles of others. For ourselves, we have seldom perused a more in- 
structive and delightful piece of biography. It ought to be read with deep atten- 
tion, by students, not only of the medical, but of every profession. The knowledge 
it conveys is varied, and embraces almost the entire range of literary, scientific, 
and theological subjects. We have seldom seen the value, the energy and beauty 
of religious character, so finely illustrated as in these pages. Dr. Mason Good was 
truly a great and good man. Of his intellectual character, Dr. Gregory thus writes : 


“ The leading faculty was that of acquisition, which he possessed in a remarkable measure, 
and which was constantly employed from the earliest age in augmenting his mental stores, 
United with this, were the faculties of retention, of orderly arrangement, and of fruitful and 
diversified combination. If genius be rightly termed ‘the power of making new combinations 
pleasing or elevating to the mind, or useful to mankind,’ he possessed it in a marked degree. 
He was always fertile inthe production of new trains of thought, new selections and groupings 
of imagery, new expedients for the extension of human good. But if genius be restricted to ‘ the 
power of discovery or of creative invention,’ whether in philosophy or in the arts, they who 
have most closely examined Dr. Good’s works will be least inclined to claim for him that dis- 
tinction. Be this, however, as it may, there can be no question that his intellectual powers were 
of a high order ; that, in the main, they were nicely equipoised, and that he could exercise them 
with an unusual buoyancy and elasticity. His memory was very extraordinary, doubtless much 
aided by the habits of arrangement so firmly established, as the reader will recollect, by sedulons 
parental instruction. His early acquired fondness for classical and elegant literature laid his 
youthful fancy open to the liveliest impressions, and made him draw 

** The inspiring breath of ancient arts, 
———— and tread the sacred walks, 
Where, at each step, imagination burns :” 
and this, undoubtedly, again aided his memory, the pictures being reproduced by constant 
warmth of feeling.” 


The third part of the work, which is devoted to the illustration of Dr. Good's 
religious character, we earnestly recommend to the careless and the sceptical—to 
those who neglect religion—and especially to those who misunderstand its nature, 
and are therefore prejudiced against it. Questions of great practical importance 
are introduced, and so far discussed as they throw light upon the principal subject 
of the ** Memoirs.’ The extracts from Dr. Good's letters and his unpublished 
writings, add greatly to the value of the book, which we are confident must, ere 
long, obtain very extensive circulation. 


The Missionary Annual for 1833. Edited by William Ellis, 


We have long been apprehensive that this species of literature will be overdoné, 
and that the multiplication of Annuals will occasion such a reduction in their 
general sale as to render them unproductive and dangerous speculations. The 
public, however, does not seem to be of our opinion. All ranks and classes have 
each their appropriate work of this description. We know not why such a flower 
may not bloom in the Missionary garden; and we think that a “ Missionary 
Annual” may furnish the finest subjects for the art’, as well as open a beautiful 
and diversified field for literature. This first volume exhibits the most gratifying 
specimens of buth, We doubt not it will be “ generally approved; especially by 
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the friends of religion, as an elegant and appropriate present, attractive in its de- 
corations, and permanently valuable in the interesting and important nature of its 
contents.” 


Loudon's Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture. Parts 
echelon V., VI., and VIL. 


There is such an intimate connexion between the exterior and interior of a 
dwelling, or, in other words, between architecture and furniture, that we are not 
surprised to find that Mr. Loudon has turned his attention to the latter; and, in 
Part V. of his very useful work, gives some excellent designs for cottage furniture 
in different styles, so as to suit the style of architecture employed in the dwelling 
itself. This is quite a novel feature in works of this nature; and, indeed, we. be- 
lieve, that, excepting the magnificent book of Mr. Hope, there has been scarcely any 
work published on furniture in England, excepting those designed almost exclusively 
for the trade. The Designs now before us are simple as well as elegant; and, as 
with each are given details of the mode of construction, we should think they 
would be invaluable for newly-established colonies. Parts VI. and VII. are filled 
with Designs for Farm-houses and Farm-buildings, the object of which, throughout, 
is, ** to economize time and space, and to obtain the greatest possible degree of com- 
fort with the least labour and at the smallest expense.” In the Model Designs, Mr. L. 
has thrown out some very original ideas respecting the construction of farm- 
buildings ; and of the Miscellaneous Designs, which have been supplied by numerous 
practical architects in different parts of the country, nearly all have been executed 
and found to answer extremely well. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Turner's Annual Tour, royal Svo. 2/. 2s. 

Alison's Outlines of Pathology, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Siade’s Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, 
&c. in the Years 1829, 30, and 31, 2 vols. Svo. 
ll. Vis. 6d. 

Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, 2d se- 
ries, 3 vols, post Svo. 1/. lls. 6d. 

Lights and Shadows of German Life, 2 vols, 
Svo. 2is, bds. 

Hall's Works, Vol. VI. containing Memoirs 
by Dr. Gregory and Mr, Foster, 870. 16s. bas. 
cloth. 

Dunlap's American Theatre, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The ‘Transactions of the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall, Vol. IV. Svo. 16s. 

Bellegarde, the Adopted Indian Boy, a Ca. 
nadian Tale, 3 vols. post Svo. 30s. bds 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Popula- 
tion, 8vo. 10s. bds. 

Faulkner's Visit to Germany, &c. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 21s. 

PD’ Abrantes’ Memoirs, Vol. IV. Svo. lds. 

Letters of Sir Walter Scott, post Svo. 4s, 

Count Pecchio’s Observations on England, 
post Svo, 10s. Ed. 

Buccaneer, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XXX VII. Mack- 
intosh’s. History of England, Voi. ILL. fep. 6s. 

Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Illustrations, 
Vol. IL. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Ebenezer Elliott’s Splendid Village, 12mo. 
5s. cloth. 

Gregory's Memoirs of John Mason Good, 
M.D. Portrait, 6s. 

T. C. Croker’s My Village versus “ Our Vil- 
lage,” 8s. 

Motherwell’s Poems, 8vo. 6s. 

Invisible Gentleman, 3 vols. post 8yo. 31s. 6d. 

Life of a Sailor, 3 vols, post S8yo. 31s. 6d. 
boards. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1833, with 19 
Portraits, 21s, 

Otterbourne, a Story of the English Marches, 
by the Author of “ Derwentwater,” 3 vols. 
post dvo. I/. Ils. éd. 

Chambers’s History of Scotland, 2 vols. fep. 
5s. 

D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 3 vols. 
Svo. ll. lls, 6d. 

Memoirs of Louis XVIII, written by Him- 
self, 2 vols. post Svo 2ls, 





LITERARY 


Among the more important works an- 
nounced as furthcoming eariy in the ensuing 
year, are the several Treatises written in con- 
formity with the will of the late Earl of Bridge- 
water, by Dr, Chalmers, Dr. Kidd, the Rev. 
William Wheweil, Sir Charles Bell, Dr. Roget, 
the Rev. William Buckland, the Rev. William 
Kirby, and Dr. Prout. They will be published 
separately ; and the first, by Dr. Chalmers, wili 
be “ On the Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Moral and Intellectual Condition of Man.” 

The Works of John Skelton, Poet Laureat 
to Henry the Eighth, now first collected, and 
containing many long Poems never before 
7p with ample Notes and Illustrations, 

the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
¢ hear with pleasure that Mr. Sotheby in- 
tends to illustrate the new edition of his 


REPORT. 


Translation of the Iliad, and forthcoming 
Translation of the Odyssey, with no fewer than 
seventy-five of Flaxman's admirable designs. 

M,. Wilhelm Kiaver Klattowski is now in 
Paris, it is said, occupied in collecting mate- 
rials for an Icelandic and Runic Manual. 

** A Digest of the Evidence before the Secret 
Committee uf the House of Commons, on the 
Bank of England Charter, with lndexes.” 

“ Essays on Vegetable Physiology, practically 
applied, and illustrated by numerous Engrav- 
ings.” By James Main, A.L.S. 

Mr. Upham announces for early publication 
the “ Translations of the Singhaiese Histories 
and Tracts placed in his hands by Sir Alex. 
Johnstone, furming a curious Collection of 
Original Documents illustrative of the History 
and Religion of the Singhalese,” 
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FINE ARTS.—Exazrsirtions. 


The coming round of Christmas reminds us that it is some time since we noticed 
the Exhibitions ; and as the dull, yet merry, month is here, and about to usher in 
the new-born eighteen hundred and thirty-three, our readers, young and old, will 
doubtless desire to know what may be seen, when to keep holiday is a sort of 
duty, pleasant at least, if not profitable. If January be, as it usually is, “ frosty 
but kindly,” the exhibitions will repay the time that may be expended, and a walk 
or ride to any or all of them may prove a double source of enjoyment. The Regent’s 
Park will be the first and greatest object of attraction; with its Colosseum, and its 
Diorama, and its Gardens of Zoology, that even now look blooming and beautiful 
as if the early summer were at hand. The Colosseum, although it undergone 
no material change since we last paid it a visit, has been improved by time; more 
especially in those delicious walks where the exotics of a hundred lands are brought 
together to gratify both curiosity and science. The American aloe is now in 
flower—a sight that one can rarely see in England, and which of itself will be a 
sufficient recompense to those who enter the Colosseum. The grottos and the 
cottages are of high interest ; of the former it is impossible to convey an adequate 
idea, arranged, as they have been, with so much skill and effect. The exhibi- 
tion, however, contains another attraction, and one to us of no ordinary 
importance. The graceful saloon is filled with works of art—many of them of a 
very high order, both modern and antique. Of the Panorama of London it is 
unnecessary to speak. If the mimic has not been seen by the whole population of 
the real London, it ought to have been. 





From the Colosseum, a few paces bring us to the Diorama, now an established 
favourite in our metropolis. The two views at present exhibiting are Paris by M. 
Daguerre, and the Campo Santo by M. Bouton. They areboth fine as works of art, 
and produce an extraordinary effect on the imagination. The spectator need tax 
his fancy but very little to believe that he is in the actual Campo Santo with its sar- 
cophagi—** its storied urn and animated bust." The view is very judiciously 
taken by moonlight. The city of Paris is taken from Montmartre, and the more 
prominent features of “La Belle Ville’ are brought together with considerable 
judgment. 

The Egyptian Hall still contains the far-famed Clarence Vase, with its miniature 
models. The splendid work may be likened only to one of the magnificent creations 
of the Arabian Nights.” Under the same roof is a collection of Etruscan vases, 
and other relics of the olden time. Those who may be led either by curiosity or a 
better motive to inspect them will find enough to recompense them for the occupa- 
tion of an hour. 

Burford’s Panorama of Stirling is perhaps, on the whole, his happiest, and will 
he one of his most successful works. It is a beautiful and highly interesting pic- 
ture of the northern city, and is, to our mind, more valuable because it is so much 
more our own than either of the rich and gorgeous cities of the Kast that have 
of late years supplied subjects for the pencil of the artist. Panoramas bring back 
to us the days of our youth, when nothing in art appeared half so delightful and 
enchanting. Our younger friends should see these, if they see anything in London, 
during the month that is now with us. 

_A Buddha Temple—a real Buddha Temple—from the island of Ceylon, is ex- 
hibiting at Exeter Hall—the first, we believe, that has ever been seen in England. 
It was built for a family of high rank, and is arranged precisely after the fashion 
in which the Cingalese use it for public worship. A vast variety of their deities 
are shown with it. The model of a copper-mine is also placed in Exeter Hall. It 
18. perhaps, the most curious, and not the least interesting, of all the exhibitions. 
The subject is one of which we have read much, but no description can convey even 
& remote idea of its extraordinary character. 

_ The winter exhibition of the British Artists in Suffolk-street closes the list. It 
Ss not a very numerous one, and a day will suffice to inspect them all. It will bea 
day well spent at any season, but especially now when the season brings holidays. 





A finely-executed bust, by Behnes, of the Earl of Eldon, has been presented to the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, by the venerable Lord Stowell; it is 
placed in the hall of that Society. 
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THE DRAMA. 


The Drama will occupy but little of our attention. The 26th of December, as 
usual, gives birth to a vast variety of novelties, but the previous portion of the 
month is but as a note of preparation, rs and actors seem to rest upon 
their oars, waiting for a fairer wind and a more favourable tide to bear them 
onward on their voyage. The Pantomimes Bott pores profitable, and are therefore 
anticipated with much delight by all conn with the theatres, They have not, 
however, been altogether idle. Don Trueba has produced a comedy, and a clever 
comedy it is, notwithstanding it has not ‘* taken,’’ and the critics have almost to a 
man voted the writer out of their books. It has, undoubtedly, its faults; the 
Author has sometimes sinned against good taste, and has borrowed largely from his 
successful predecessors. But he is witty and pointed, and has a keen eye upon the 
prevailing follies of life. His plot was a mistake. He thought to make one 
out of haif-a-dozen, and the auditor is perpetually asking himself what this and 
what that has to do with the grand business of the piece. These are not days, 
moreover, when intrigues are all-attractive-—and upon such, and such alone, 
hangs the main object of “ The Men of Pleasure.’ At Drury-lane, also, there has 
been a short-lived revival. Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of a “ Bold Stroke fora Wife” 
has been produced with a strong cast of characters. Farren and Dowton (old, 
excellent Dowton) had the parts of Perriwinkle and Obadiah Prim. The pruning. 
hook, however, has been too lightly used with this offspring of an age essentially . 
different from our own, in all that regards the proprieties—we may say, the decencies 
—of ordinary life. The wit and humour of Mrs. Centlivre do not make amends 
for the still existing passages that unsuccessfully aim at both, and at a sacrifice of 
decorum too large to be cheerfully yielded by a modern English audience. 

The chief attraction at Covent Garden has been a splendid ballet from the 
opera of “ Masaniello,” with the original instrumental and choral music of Auber. 

At the Minor Theatres some praiseworthy exertions have been made to produce 
pieces of a higher grade than ordinary. We shall render them better justice next 
month, 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A communication was read from Mr. A. Miller, surgeon, of his Majesty’s ship 
JEtna, respecting the discovery of the Compoonee river, on the west coast of Africa ; 
and it contained some additional information to that furnished by Captain Belcher, 
and read at the Society in the course of the last season. It appears that the 
Raven, tender to the Actna, penetrated as far up the river as the depth of the 
water would permit, and not less than a hundred miles. It was found to be above 
a mile in breadth, very deep, and very serpentine in its course. The natives fled 
with astonishment, and appear never to have had any intercourse with strangers. 
The paper was accompanied by some account of the Bijooga Indians on the island 
of Kanyabac, obtuined during the visit of the Aitna to their islands. Our readers 
will, perhaps, remember that an attempt was made to settle these islands some 
years ago by a company formed for that purpose. The jealousy occasioned among 
the chiefs by the late Captain Beaver, who was for some time on the island of 
Baluma, had not, it appears, been forgotten ; and some unequivocal signs of dis- 
approbation were given to the officers of the Aitna by one who understood a little 
English. The desire of Captain Belcher to obtain bullocks for the use of his crew 
was peremptorily refused, in consequence of a determination on the part of these 
people to take nothing but arms and gunpowder in exchange. The islands are de- 
scribed as being exceedingly fertile, and the natives a strong, athletic race of people. 
They have as yet had little or no intercourse with strangers. In the course of the 
evening it was announced by the chairman, that a branch Geographical Society had 
been established at Bombay. ; 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATU,.E. 


A prayer, in the handwriting, and supposed to be of the composition, of Charles 
I,, discovered in the State Paper Office, by Mr. Lemon, with some remarks by the 
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Rev. Mr. Clissold, was read at a late meeting. As this document bears date 1631, 
many years previous to the commencement of the civil wars—as it manifests a 
deep impression of piety, and appears to have been in daily use by the king—it 
may be regarded as proving that the unhappy monarch’s devotional feelings were 
not the consequence of his adversity. Its style is not generally characterised by that 
studied antithesis, or by the other peculiarities in which the E:ton Basilike, so long 
attributed to Charles, abounds. A part of a second paper was likewise read, con- 
taining extracts from a MS. relating to the escape of King Charles II. after the 
battle of Worcester, which has lately found its way into the British Museum. It 
is the narrative of Colonel Gunter, of Rackton, Sussex, who was the person that 
: rocured a vessel to transport the royal fugitive to the coast of France, and attended 
| him across the country from Wiltshire to Shoreham, where he embarked. The 
account purports to have been written, from the colonel’s dictation, by his son; 
, and authentically illustrates, by a great number of curious and minute details, the 
4 only portion of the romantic events to which it relates in which anything was left 
L to be desired by the historical inquirer. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


s His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex was re-elected to the President’s chair. 
A He passed some remarks upon the new arrangements relative to the reception or 
, rejection of papers. In future the Society will follow the example of the Academy 
re of Sciences at Paris, admitting no paper into its transactions which has not been 
y previously considered deserving of a place by at least two members of the council, 
S lest any unworthy thing should be engrafted on the stock of that knowledge con- 
is tributed by such men as Newton, Halley, and in later days, Young, Wollaston, and 
of Davy. In noticing the support given by the governments of other countries to 

men of science and learning, the president lamented the absence of such encourage- 
1e ment at home. However anxiously he looked to the period when similar support 
would be provided by our own government, it was with satisfaction he viewed the 
ce labours of individuals eminent in literature, the arts, and sciences. He considered 
xt the institution of the British Association for the promotion of Science as consti- 


tuting a proud epoch in the scientific history of the country. A just eulogy was 
paid to the memory of Cuvier, whose great work on fishes contains descriptions of 
6,000 species, 4,000 of which are not to be found inany other writer. The feeling 
of “ hope upon hope”? manifested by the Royal Duke, when he came to speak of our 
intrepid countryman, Captain Ross, was very touching ;—that brave sailor had 
undertaken the solution of the great nautical problem, a north-west passage,—an 
attempt which baffled the most daring and skilful navigators of the reign of 


rip Elizabeth ; his fate for three years had remained unknown; and it was with me- 
ay lancholy pleasure that His Royal Highness had become the chairman of a committee 
7 appointed to manage a subscription to be employed in ascertaining it. 

a. ROYAL ACADEMY. 

ove On the 10th of December, being the sixty-fourth anniversary of the foundation of 
fled the Royal Academy of Arts, a General Assembly of the Academicians was held 
ers. at their apartments in Somerset House, when the following distribution of pre- 
and miums took place, viz. :— 

lers To Mr. William Edward Frost, for the best copy made in the Painting School, 
ome the silver medal, and the Lectures of the Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, hand- 
ong somely bound and inscribed.—To Mr. Nathaniel Hartnell, for the next best copy 
1 of made in the Painting School, the silver medal—To Mr. Edward Petre Novello, for 
dis- the best drawing from the life, the silver medal—To Mr. David Brandon, for the 
ittle best drawing of the principal front of the Bank, the silver medal.—To Mr. John 
rew Calcott Horsley, for the best drawing from the antique, the silver medal—To Mr. 
hese William Crellin Pickersgill, for the best model from the antique, the silver medal. 
» de- The General Assembly afterwards proceeded to appoint officers for the ensuing 
ople. year, when Sir Martin Archer Shee was unimously re-elected President, 

f the Oll Council—¥. Landseer, R. Cook, W. Daniell, and T. Stothard, Esqrs. 

had New Council —H. P. Briggs, R. Westall, R. R. Reinagle, Esqrs., and Sir W. 


Beechey. 
Visitors in the Life Academy —Old List—W. Etty, H. Howard, E. Landseer, and 
T. Phillips. New List—W. Mulready, C. R. Leslie, H. P. Briggs, E. H. Baily, 
arles and C. Rossi, Esqrs. 
Visitors in the Painting School—Old List—W. Etty, W. Hilton, E. Landseer, 
12 
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and R. Cook, Esqrs. New List—H. P. Briggs, C. R. Leslie, D. Wilkie, and W. 
Collins, Esqrs. 

Auditors Re-elected —W. Mulready, J. M. W. Turner, and R. Westmacott, Esqrs. 

The President remarked, that in the school of painting the exertions of the stu- 
dents were most praiseworthy, and their merits conspicuous. In the school of the 
living model, the pupils were few, but their efforts were of high character. In 
modelling from the fife, and in the school of architecture, there was a rather extra- 
ordinary lassitude; but in the school of the antique both the modelling and the 
drawing departments were cultivated with successful energy. In conclusion, he 
observed, that in the Royal Academy all the means of study were afforded, nor 
were example and precept spared. The principles of every branch of the Fine Arts 
were developed by zealous and eminent professors ; and not only were the produc- 
tions of living genius submitted to the inspection of the students, but the choicest 
works of the ancient masters were also offered for their guidance and improvement. 
Their exertions, then, should be commensurate with the enjoyment of such great 
advantages,—advantages which were not surpassed in any existing school of art. 
The members of the Academy felt, it might almost be said, a paternal solicitude for 
the improvement of the students, since they contemplated in them their future suc- 
cessors. They hoped, therefore, their exertions would be unremitting to qualify 
themselves for that distinction, and that their professional career would do credit 
and hunour to the arts and to their country. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


At a late meeting the paper read was an explanation of the Hindu formule for 
the quadrature of the circle, by C. M. Whish, Esq., of the Madras civil service, 
Mr. Whish first extracts several rules from various works, exhibiting the proportion 
of the diameter to the circumference of the circle, with a degree of accuracy which 
must cause Europeans to admire the means by which Hindu mathematicians have 
been able to extend the proportion to so great a length. In one of these works, 
entitled the ‘‘ Tantra Sangraha,’’ composed in Malabar in A.D. 1608, it is stated, 
that if the diameter of a circle be 1, the circumference will be 3,141592653921, &c., 
which is an excellent approximation, being correct to the ninth place of the decimals. 
He then goes on to show, that a system of fluxions, peculiar to the authors from 
whom he quotes among Hindus, has been followed by them in establishing their 
quadratures of the circle ; and that by the same method the sines, cosines, &c. are 
found with the greatest accuracy. Several different infinite series, extracted from 
various Brahminical works, are given in illustration ; and after some notes on the 
dates of these works, Mr. Whish concludes by submitting a proof of the 47th 
proposition of Euclid, extracted from the ** Yuktibhdsha,’ a commentary on the 
* Tantra Sangraha,” above mentioned. 


ZOOLOGICAL, SOCIETY. 

At the last monthly meeting of the society, it appeared there was a balance in 
its favour amounting to 517/.,, and that upwards of 4,000 persons visited the gardens 
during that month. The Hudson Bay Company presented a fisher weazel, and a 
young Arctic fox; the latter was found by a ship's crew, floating on a piece of ice 
in the Arctic Sea, about one hundred miles from the land. It was intimated that 
the Society would shortly adopt the system of other scientific institutions of the 
metropolis, and have regular meetings, at which papers connected with the pursuits 
of the Society would be read. It has been determined also, that Dr. Grant should 
deliver a course of lectures on the structure of animals. At a recent meeting of 
the committee of correspondence, a specimen was exhibited of a claw obtained 
from the tip of the tail of a young Barbary lion, recently presented to the Society. 
Homer observes (erroneously, however), that the lion, when angry, lashes his sides 
with his tail; a remark repeated by many of the ancient poets, Greek and Roman. 
Lucan and Pliny indicate their belief that by this means the animal increases 
his rage. None of these writers advert to any peculiarity in the tail of the lion, to 
which so extraordinary a function was attributed ; the existence of this peculiarity 
was discovered by Didymus Alexandrinus, one of the early commentators on the 
Iliad. For centuries the discovery was consigned to oblivion, until within twenty 
years back the subject was revived by Blumenbach, who verified the accuracy as to 
the fact, though not admitting the induction of Didymus Alexandrinus. The 
subject again slumbered until 1829, when Deshayes announced that he had found 
a prickle on both a lion and lioness which died in the National Menagerie of 
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MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting a new antidote in cases of hydrophobia was announced upon 
the authority of Sir Anthony Carlisle. It is the juice of a South American plant, 
belonging to the genus Cactus, a family of plants harmless in their character, and 
to which belong the common fig and the melon-thistle, often used as food for cattle 
when grass is scarce. Sir Anthony had received several bottlesful of the liquid, with 
assurances of its efficacy. He states that it is administered to the unfortunate 
patient by pouring it down his throat, as he stands perpendicularly buried to the 
chin in the earth: this part of the process, however, is not indispensably necessary 
toacure. Sir Anthony expressed his readiness to attend with any of the members 
of the Society who belonged to the medical profession, should a case of hydrophobia 
occur in their practice, in order to ascertain the properties of the liquid. 





VARIETIES. 


The Appendix to the Report on the Bank of England Charter contains several 
returns worth noticing. The value of the Bank premises is estimated at 1,000,000/. 
sterling, and the net profit of the Bank last year was 1,189,627/, subject, how- 
ever, to the deduction for interest on the capital stock. The annual expense of 
managing the National Debt appears to be about 170,000/. The branch banks 
cost the parent establishment nearly 35,000/. a year. The amount of bills under 
discount is from three to four millions per month, and the annual loss from that 
business is about 31,000/. The foreign loans contracted during the last ten years 
exceed fifty-seven millions, upon one-half of which no return whatever has been 
made for principal or interest. The number of licenses taken out by the country 
bankers last year was 639: in 1814 the number was 950; and since then the 
decrease has been gradual. It also appears that 287 commissions of bankrupt 
have been issued against country bankers during the last twenty years, but the 
amount of dividends paid under them is not stated. 


Criminal Jurisprudence.—Various statements have been laid before the Legis- 
lature, in order to show the vast extent of crime committed in and about London, 
upon public and private property, in the course of one year. The offences are spe- 


cified under six different heads, as follows, viz.:— £. 
i. Petty thefts committed by servants, apprentices, sweeps, &c., con- 
sisting of articles of small value. .......+.sceceecsceceees Pevevecées 510,000 
Small articles of plate, glass, jewellery, &c., stolen by servants ... 200,000 
2. Thefts on the River Thames, and quays thereunto adjacent ....... 500,000 


3. Thefts and frauds connected with the Metropolitan Dock-yards .... 300,000 
4. Depredations committed by burglars, highway robbers, &c., com- 
puted as follows, viz. :— 

Plate, jewellery, watches, Kc. ........00005 eseecesees £100,000 
Highway robbery of money, notes, Ac. .....+.0.00+-+6 75,000 
Private stealing and pocket-picking .....6..eseeeee++0. 25,000 
Stealing cattle, horses, sheep, corn, and provender ..... 20,000 
———— 220,000 

5. Frauds by coining base money after the similitude of the current coin 
SF GUND 0 bd cdvcescthscecsuhes peleeeoseceses sense ore a6aedouwen 200,000 

6. Frauds by counterfeit, public securities, bonds, &c., and uttering 
forged notes and bills of exchange .....es.eseeeeccessccrerecsesesss 170,000 





Making a total of ......... eeeeees. £2,100,000 

At the first view the magnitude of the above sum appears astonishing; but 

although put in round numbers, it is considered, by those who have the best 

opportunity of judging, to be under rather than over-rated. It should be borne in 

mind that there are upwards of eighty millions of property laden and unladen on 
the river Thames in the course of the year. 


Eclipses in 1833.—In the present year there will be five eclipses of the two great 
luminaries, of which one of the sun and three of the moon will be visible. ‘he 
following are the periods at which it is calculated the eclipses will take place in this 
latitude :—January 6, The moon will be eclipsed, partly visible here: beginning 
of the eclipse, thirty-one minutes past six in the morning; end, fifty-two minutes 
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past eight.—January 26. The sun will be eclipsed, invisible here, at forty-one 
minutes past nine in the evening—July 1. The moon will be eclipsed, visible 
here: beginning of the eclipse, fifty minutes past ten in the evening; end, six 
minutes past two in the morning of July 2.—July 17. The sun will be eclipsed, 
visible here: beginning of the eclipse, fifty-six minutes past four in the morning ; 
end, thirty-one minutes past six.— December 26. The moon will be totally eclipsed, 
visible here: beginning of the eclipse, thirty-one minutes past seven in the 
evening; beginning of total darkness, thirty minutes past eight; middle of eclipse, 
twenty minutes past nine;.end of total darkness, nine minutes past ten; end of 
the eclipse, eight minutes past eleven in the evening. 


The following is a General Bill of the Christenings and Burials within the City 
of London and Bills of Mortality, from Dec. 14, 1831, to Dee. 11, 1832 :— 
Christened. Buried. 





In the 97 parishes within the walls ...... wecccceccoce ereccees oasecece 926 «s | (12G 
so iJ es WEROUS CRO WANS ccc ccc ceccvcsecscscesesceecsesce 4,492 .. 5,441 
» 24 - outparishes in Middlesex and Surrey, and at the ad- 

ditional churches belonging to the same ..........-.cccceeescvees 7,424 «- 17,310 
» - in the city and liberties of Westminster ............ 3,832  .. 4,562 
Of the number buried were— 
BARTMOTR cccccccdeccecccccocccsces §=ORB' 4 ee atest oases 3,041 
Under 2 years .. Dbebdeecacccces 5443 > OO — — seecccescers S40 
9 and under 5 years.. seoccees 3008 | 70 —— $0 — ‘cce-seocpoce aploe 
i me > sccscce eccccs 1,270 | #0 ames GD gs coe bee ccs 848 
| ee TTT TTT TT 13 | 90 —— 100 — ogcccccreeeee 105 
BO —— Fone cece coe BSW | 26D cc vcecdccvonenscbdedopcicasvece l 
BO mT —™ ce te ccce cocn se Bef | BOB cc cccccccccccocccescccccescess l 
400 — 50 — 3,086 ears ooperar teccecececsece l 


Increase in ‘the burial s, reported this year, ‘8, 269. 


The Anatomy Bill_—_The working of the Anatomy Act is exciting no little dis- 
sension among the professors of surgery. The high price of ** subjects,’’ and the 
undue preference which is said to be manifested in supplying the schools, form the 
subjects of angry complaints, and several meetings have been held for the purpose 
of devising measures to remedy the evil. Tuesday, a meeting of surgeons and 
anatomists, to consider what course ought to be pursed, was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, when, after a good deal of discussion, it was resolved, on the motion of 
Mr. Mayo, of King’s College, to try the effect of a circular to the authorities of the 
various parishes, expressing “ a nope that, as early as circumstances will admit, 
measures will be adopted for an equal distribution of subjects.” The meeting then 
adjourned for a month. It is stated, by a correspondent of one of the medical 
publications, as a fact which he knows to be true, ** that fees to parish officers, 
shell, and other expenses, amount to nearly five pounds for each subject ; and it is 
with difficulty they can be procured from some of the parishes, even at that price.”’ 
It is added, that ** the difficulties of the private schools are such, and the price de- 
manded by parochial officers is, in many instances, so high, that in one or two of 
the schools not a single body has been dissected during the present season, whilst in 
others, which proves the advantages of ecclesiastical influence and favour, there has 
been such a bountiful supply, that there have been burials without dissection.”” It 
is proposed, if the attempt to equalize the supply be successful, to establish a cata- 
logue of equal prices—a sort of “ price current’ of corpses—among the different 
teachers of anatomy, 

Antediluvian Remains.—In the middle of last month, two fishermen, being em- 
ployed on the banks of the Lippe, near the village of Absen, in Westphalia, at a 
moment when the water was unprecedentedly low, discovered a heap of bones 
lying in the bed of the river, and conveyed them ashore. It was a superb and 
perfect specimen of a mammoth’'s head, in excellent preservation, and of an unusual 
size. For instance, the four grinders are from six to nine inches in diameter, and 
the two tusks, one of which was found adhering to the chin bone, are between three 
and four feet in length. The fishermen parted with their prize for a mere song, 
and it was conveyed to Haltern, where, we understand, after it had been examined 
by two of the Professors from Bonn, it was sold to them for the use of the Zoolo- 
gical Museum in that University, A further search has been made in the Lippe, 
but without success. 

A curious description of fish, resembling a mussel, was lately discovered by a 
gentieman at Brighton, in the centre ofa chalk stone. Itis not known in England, 
but in italy it is called the stone-eater. It works its way into the chalk-stone by 
a kind of saw at its head, and is defended from all its enemies by prickly scales, In 
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Italy it is prized as a great delicacy, the taste resembling an oyster, but the flavour 
vastly superior. In Smith’s Tour mention is made of the Mytilus Lithophagus, or 
stone-eating Mytilus. The columns of the Temple of Jupiter Serapis, at Puzzuoli, 
are perforated by this species. 

East India House.—At a Quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock, on the motion of the Chairman, a dividend of 5§ per cent. for the half year, 


commencing on the 5th July last, and ending on the Sth of January next, was 
declared. 


A deputation from the vestry of the parish of St. Marylebone has had an inter- 
view with Lord Melbourne at the Home-office, respecting the heavy expense of the 
New Police. It appeared that the cost of the old watch was under 10,000/. per 
annum ; the sum assessed and paid to the commissioners of the new police upwards 
of 24,000/., a difference of 14,000/. The cost of the actual force kept up in this 
parish is 13,388/., thereby showing that the parishioners are taxed and contribute 
the enormous annual sum of 10,612/. towards the expense of the head establish. 
ment, or to make up deficiencies of other parishes. It was also urged that the 
amount annually assessed by the vestry for the new police rate exceeds the 
amount annually recovered by them upwards of 2000/., this sum being uncollect- 
able in consequence of the poverty of the householders, Thirdly, the deputation 
claimed an allowance of 5775/., which sum had been paid by the preceding vestry 
above what had been recovered from the parishioners. 


A few days since a peculiarly long barrow, called ‘* Hevis's grave,”’ was opened 
in Arundel Park, in the presence of John Gage, Esq. &.R.S. and Frederick Mar- 
den, Esq. F.S.A., and other gentlemen of antiquarian research, when much disap- 
pointment was experienced, as the barrow had evidently been previously opened, as 
appeared to be the case with several others which were examined in the course of 
the day. A few pieces of Roman pottery only and some human bones were found 
mixed in the soil. 


Ventilation in Coal Mines.—Since 1809 a system has been in operation in the 
Staffordshire mines to prevent the accumulation and explosion of carburetted hy- 
drogen, which has been attended with great success, This system proceeds on the 
fact, that however many dislocations there may be parallel with the backs, only 
where there is a dislocation or fault across the direction of the backs does carbu- 
retted hydrogen accumulate and become destructive. In order to prevent this accu- 
mulation along the whole extent of the dislocation or fault, cut off the ends of 
the back by a drift, into which all their blowers may discharge the gas they gene. 
rate, close up this drift from the men, and form a vacuum therein either by fire 
or pumping; the hydrogen, owing to its extreme levity, will flow upwards into 
this rarefied medium, and the atmospheric pressure along the working courses of 
the mine will keep the hydrogen in. 


Agricultural Labourers —Mr, Baron Gurney, in charging the Grand Jury at 
Lewes, observed that the increase of crime was alarming, and he thought was 
owing to the ignorance of the people and want of employment. Youth ought to 
be instructed; but education, and even religious instruction, would be found com- 
paratively useless if they were afterwards left in a state of idleness—unless employ- 
ment were found, and a fair remuneration for labour given to them. He meant 
by this a sufficient reward to the labourer without taking his wages out of the poor 
rates ; not by giving large sums to a man because he had a large family, whilst 
small wages were given toa single man. The latter ought to be fairly remunerated 
that he might lay something by against the time when he should marry, to enable 
him to furnish his cottage comfortably, and to bring up his family decently without 
becoming a pauper. If the farmers and others did not enable him to do this, he 
became of course a pauper. He believed that, by the illegal custom of paying 
labourers partly by wages and partly by poor-rates, the farmer was, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, a loser; but what was much more to be lamented, this 
practice destroyed all sympathy between the labourers and their employers. He 
earnestly recommended to the nobility, gentry, magistrates, and farmers, to endea- 
vour to arouse in the breast of the labourers a spirit of independence. Let those 
who possess property and influence assist, let the well disposed of all classes endea- 
vour to support the laws, suppress wickedness and crime, find employment for the 
industrious, and this country wonld again become happy and prosperous, 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Population.—A very elaborate paper by M. Moreau de Johnes was lately read at 
the French Academy of Sciences on the subject of the increase of population. From 
the statistical documents it contains, it appears that in Prussia the population 
doubles itself in the space of thirty-nine years, which is the maximum of accelera- 
tion exhibited in Europe; in Austria it takes 44; in Russia in Europe 48; in 
Poland and Denmark half a century; in the British islands 52 years; in Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, and Portugal, 56; in Spain 62; in Greece and European 
Turkey 70; in the Netherlands 84; in Germany 120; and in France it takes 125 
years. The period for all Europe is 57 years. Taken together half a century 
doubles the population of the northern states, while the southern require 80. The 
causes of the maximum of acceleration in Prussia, Austria, and Russia, are the 
vast extent of their territories compared with the population, the protection afforded 
by cold climates to advanced life, the novelty of civilization which creates and 
multiplies in its development the means of existence,—the habit of living on little 
appertaining exclusively to newly civilized nations. The minimum of increase in 
France, Germany, and Netherlands, is caused by the high degree of civilization 
which these countries have reached, creating a multitude of wants, and submitting 
the social condition to a variety of causes, which restrain the extension of the hu- 
man generation. Great Britain escapes these restraints by the immense outlets 
which her industry, commerce, and colonies, afford to the wants of her population, 
In the other States of Europe the natural tendency of the population to increase is 
restrained, suspended, or destroyed, by intemperance, insufficiency of food, the 
ravages of inundations, disasters from earthquakes, the pernicious effects of marshes, 
the irruptions of pestilential or epidemic maladies, feudal servitude, monastic 
celibacy, military or sacerdotal despotism, concentration of property, the laws 
relative to succession, Ac. 


Canal from the Rhone to the Rhine —This canal is completely finished as far as 
Strasburg, and navigable to the distance of eighty-five leagues ; the short distance 
from Strasburg to the Rhine is the only part of the canal now to be completed.— 
Journal du Commerce. 


Momification—This is the name given by the inventors, Messrs. Capron and 
Bonitace Abbot of Paris, to the process which they have discovered of preserving 
bodies after the manner of the Egyptian mummies, At a recent meeting of the 
French Academy they exhibited a human body thus preserved, which it was im- 
possible to detect from the real Egyptian mummy. The deceased, clothed in a robe 
de chambre, which lett visible only the extremities of the body, appeared to weigh 
no more than thirty or forty pounds. The violet-coloured skin, the leaden hue, 
and the fleshless bones, presented an object not very flattering to poor humanity. 


Mechanics’ Institutions —Ferdinand of Spain has established a new institution, for 
the express purpose of instructing, gratuitously, those engaged in the arts and 
manufactures in the scientific principles of their respective trades, on a plan similar 
to mechanics’ institutions. This institution is now flourishing; the lectures on 
various scientific subjects are regularly given ; exhibitions of the works of Spanish 
industry vearly take place, and Professor Cassa-Seca publishes a Quarterly Journal 
of Useful Instructions, for the express purpose of spreading the knowledge of them 
among the Spanish nation. He is evidently a favourite at court, and was sent about 
three years ago to travel over France and England, to collect scientific information 
and mechanical discoveries. 


Rail-roads and Steam on the Continent.—A rail-road between the Weser and the 
Rhine is about to be commenced; it has received the sanction of the King and 
States of Hanover, and a company, supported by Government, has been formed to 
carry it into effect. Several hundred shares, of 500 thalers each, have been taken. 
The execution of this plan will be of great advantage to the trade of the north of 
Germany, particularly of Bremen, It is proposed to connect Lubeck and Hamburg 
by a rail-road and steam-carriages. A steam-coach is now in construction at 
Copenhagen, which is to run on the new road between Kiel and Altona. The 
Danish government intends to establish shortly a communication by steam-packets 
between Kalundborg, in Zealand, and Aarhuns, in Jutland. 


River of Vinegar. —In South America, near Popayan, is a river, called in the lan- 
guage of the country Ato Vinagre. It takes its source in a very elevated chain of 
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mountains, and, after a subterraneous progress of many miles, it re-appears, and 
forms a magnificent cascade upwards of 300 feet in height. When a person stands 
beneath this point, he is speedily driven away by a very fine shower of acid water, 
which irritates the eyes. M. Boussingalt wishing to ascertain the cause of this 
phenomenon, analysed the water of the river, and found among other substances 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. The following is the result of the analysis :-— 
Sulphuric acid, 0,00110: hydrochloric acid, 0,00091: alumine, 0,00040; chalk, 
0,00013; soda, 0,00012 ; silex, 0,00023; oxyde of iron and magnesia, traces. 


————— —- 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


The *“* Norwich Mercury” has published the following statement of an extra- 
ordiuary increase from sets of the potato:—A row twenty-two yards in length, in 
which celery had been previously grown, was planted with fifty-three sets, at equal 
distances, and four inches deep, from which the undermentioned produce has lately 
been taken up, viz.: eleven and a half bushels (composed of two varieties) commonly 
called the golden kidney and second-early, which weighed four stone six pounds 
per bushel (I4lbs. to the stone), making an aggregate of fifty-one stone within a 
pound, In several of these sets were attached potatoes which were as remarkable 
for their length as their number: two in particular are now described: First, a 
set of the golden kidney, consisting of eighty-eight potatoes of various sizes, thirty 
of which averaged nine inches in length, and weighed twenty pounds and a half ; 
fifty-eight four inches in length, weighing eight pounds and a quarter ; making two 
stone and three-quarters of a pound. It might be observed that some of these 
potatoes actually measured fifteen inches and a half, some twelve, others ten, nine, 
eight, in a decreased ratio. Secondly, one set of the second-early produced fifty- 
two potatoes, twenty of which measured six inches in length, and weighed twenty- 
three pounds; thirty-two averaging three inches in length, and weighing seven 
pounds and a half, amounting to two stones and two pounds and a half, From the 
foregoing account it appears that each set will average nearly a stone in weight. 
The sets were all cut to about three eyes, and the result would seem to justify the 
practice of leaving that number. ‘The mode of cultivation, it must be granted, was 
in some degree high and forcing; and though such a produce cannot be looked for 
in a general way, still we may infer that the grower would be much better remune- 
rated in weight and quality (for these are particularly clean and free from all scabs) 
were he to bestow more manure, and insert his sets in light rich loam. The 
accuracy of this statement may be fully relied upon, or easily ascertained, as the 
potatoes, which were grown in a garden belonging to Mr. Hacon, of Swaffham 
and cultivated by himself, have been inspected by many horticulturists in the town 
and neighbourhood. 


Fecundity of the Onion—It was recently stated that a gentleman in Lancashire 
has raised 8,000 ounces of onions from twelve ounces of seed; Mr. Crossley, the 
engineer of the Macclesfield Canal, residing at Bollington, having seen this statement, 
was induced to weigh his own crop, when he discovered that from two ounces of 
seed, the produce was the amazing quantity of 2,496 ounces, or 156 pounds, being 
nearly double the produce of the former in proportion to the quantity of seed sown. 


An intelligent writer in the Horticu/tural Register states that he has adopted the 
following plan for preserving Dahlia roots, with such success as not to have lost a 
single root during five seasons. ‘* I choose,” says he, ** a fine dry day to take up 
the roots, and expose them for a few hours to the sun, to dry the mould on them, 
I then clear away all the dirt I possibly can, wiping each root with a cloth, if ne- 
cessary. When quite clean, | put them into a boarded closet on shelves, there 
being but a very thin partition between this closet and a kitchen. In a few days 
I scatter thinly all over them some very dry sand; they are then left, and only 
examined from time to time, to see that they do not get mouldy, which, by the 
bye, I never found to happen.” 


_A new machine has just been invented by Mr. J. Sellar, a millwright, of Long- 
hill, in Morayshire, for beating barley. It is said to possess many advantages over 
any machine previously used for that purpose ; itis capable of beating from ten to 
twelve bolls an hour, and never injures the grain as was before often the case. It 
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does not take up much room, and is not so large as a fanner. It is impelled by the 
threshing-mill. The process of beating is performed by means of strong steel 
knives fixed on a cylindrical block of wood, coming in contact with other knives 
which are stationary. The first mentioned class of knives make five hundred revo- 
lutions in a minute, which leaves some idea of the power of the machine. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


New Steam Engine—Mr. Pellatan is making experiments at Cherbourg ona vessel 
which he has built for the express purpose of ascertaining the merits of his simplified 
application of the powers of steam; and the result is said to have been hitherto 
satisfactory. His object is to get rid of the shock and tremulous motion which 
attend the use of paddle-wheels, as well as to do away with the steam-funnel. In 
effecting this, he hopes to be enabled to diminish the weight of the machinery, and 
of the vessel itself. The mechanism which he has devised lies below the surface of 
the water, and from not occupying more than a tenth part of the ship’s tonnage, 
much greater space is obtained for the stowage of fuel. The steam is disengaged 
from behind the after-part of the vessel, close above the water-line. 


Chain Cables.—A question of some considerable moment has been presented to us, 
respecting the relative goodness of chain cables manufactured in this country, and 
those made in Wales. It appears that the American-made cables are not to be 
trusted ; not because the iron itself is not equally good with the foreign, but be- 
cause there are some bad links in nearly every chain, that give way when sub- 
mitted to the test which the imported cables will uniformly bear. It has been said 
that this is owing to the difference in the mode of making the links; that in Wales 
they are not touched with the hammer excepting whilst they are at a good red heat, 
and that they are consequently left in an annealed and tough state. We see some 
valid objections to this explanation ; but whatever be the cause, whether the defect 
is in the iron-master or in the smith, it ought to be discovered, and the remedy 
applied. There is too much at stake, when a vessel is dependent for safety upon 
her cable, to admit of any one employing those in which the fullest confidence 
cannot be placed. If the difference under consideration be in the manipulation, 
and not in the iron, the facts in reference thereto may lead to valuable results in 
other branches of the iron business; such, for example, as the manufacture of 
boiler iron, and indeed of all articles where great tenacity is of essential importance. 
— American Paper. 


Substitute for Paper-Hangings.—A substitute for paper-hangings has been invented 
in Manchester, and bids fair, as an article of upholstery, to command an extensive 
sale. In the spinning and manufacture of cotton, it is well known that there are 
great quantities of fine waste, commonly called jlyings, These have been collected, 
and, by means of hydraulic presses, converted into a kind of thin cloth, which 
takes the stain equally well with paper, and is found to be a good and cheap sub- 
stitute for that article on the walls of dwelling-houses, 

Glass Blowing —Among the prizes awarded by the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
at their last sitting, was the following:—‘: To Israel Robinet, workman, for the 
substitution of the action of a machine for that of the human lungs in glass-blow- 
ing, 8000 francs. By means of this valuable invention, the health of the glass- 
blower will, in future, be preserved, and the product of his manufacture greatly 
improved, both as regards accuracy of form and the capability of making articles 
of greater dimensions than was formerly possible.” 

Mr. Bradford, a country watch-maker, residing at Newton- Abbott, in Devon- 
shire, has produced several pieces of very curious mechanism. First, a machine 
representing a lamp, suspended by a small brass rod, hung to the ceiling, which 
constantly turns round, carrying a quantity of watches and two lights, and is made 
to work in two different parts. The second is a brass ball, which runs 28 feet 64 
times in an hour—being upwards of 21,000 feet in 12 hours—without auy indivi- 
dual knowing the cause of its going except the mechanist and his family. The last 
is a time-piece going without weights or springs, showing the hours, minutes, days 
of the week, and days of the month, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The hostile measures to which it has been 
necessary to have recourse, in order to obtain 
the cession of Antwerp to the King of the 
Belgians, the absorbing interest of the first 
general election under the Reform Act, and 
the season of the year, have all concurred to 
repress the animation of trade during the last 
month; but an opinion is pretty generally 
entertained by well-informed commercial men, 
that, from the assurance that may now be felt 
of the peace of Europe being no further dis- 
turbed at present, and from the character of 
the persons generally returned to the new 
House of Commons being such as to afford a 
guarantee, that their measures, though strong, 
will be tempered with prudence, a spirit of 
enterprize will be shortly excited in the coun- 
try, and commerce assume a firmness of tone 
to which it has long been a stranger. 

An attempt was made early in the month to 
obtain an advance in price on British Planta- 
tion Sugars, and some parcels realized 6d. to 
ls. higher than former prices; but, latterly, 
there has been but little demand on the part 
of the grocers, and sales could scarcely be 
effected without a reduction. The deficiency 
of stock in the Docks, at the commencement 
of the month, as compared with the cor- 
responding date of last year, was 9500 hhds., 
and trs., and the average price was 25s. 7d., 
being 6s. 9d. higher than that of last year. 
The stock of Mauritius Sugar, at the same 
time, showed a diminution to the extent of 
about 20,000 bags, and an increase in price of 
from 8s. to 10s. per cwt. By public sale lately, 
the following prices were obtained :— Low 
brown, 49s., good ditto, 51s. to 52s., and mid- 
dling, 54s. to 56s. 

The transactions in East India Sugar have 
been limited, but Bengal maintains an ad- 
vance of |s.on the Company’s sale prices, and 
Manilla and Siam are held firmly at former 
quotations. 702 bags of Siam, in indifferent 
condition, were sold by auction. Grey and 
low white, 20s. 6d. to 22s. 6d.; good white, 
22s. 6d. to 25s. A parcel of 320 bags was sub- 
sequently all taken in at 22s. to 24s. 

There is nothing doing in Foreign Sugars, 
except in yellow Havannahs. White qualities, 
whether Havannah or Brazil, are not inquired 
for. By public sale, the following prices were 
realized for 400 boxes of Havannah, part 
damaged :—Brown, 20s.; yellow, 23s. 6d.; low 
and middling white, 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d.; good 
strong white, 27s. to 28s. 

The Refined Market is extremely heavy; 
the advance in Raw Sugars having made it 
necessary for the Refiners to make a corre- 
sponding addition to their prices, which the 
purchasers are reluctant to admit. There has 
been some little demand for fine crushed for 
the Levant trade. 

West India Molasses bring from 29s. to 30s., 
and British, 24s, 6d. to 25s. 

The demand for British Plantation Coffee 
has been lately limited to good and fine 


Jamaica and Berbice, which have been taken 
by the grocers at full prices. In the beginning 
of the month, there was a considerable dispo- 
sition to speculate in Foreign and East India 
Coffee, which produced a rise of td. to ls, per 
cwt.; latterly, the market is become dull. St. 
Domingo may be quoted at 57s.; Ceylon, 53s, 
to Sus. 6d.; Brazil, 53s. to 54s. A small parcel 
of Havannah sold at 52s, 6d, to 53s.; and fine 
Cheribon at 60s. 

Little has been done in Cotton Wool during 
the past month, though prices can scarcely be 
quoted lower. By private sale, 350 bales Surat 
brought 4$d. to 54d.; 50 bales Bengal, 5a.; 
and 110 bales Bowed, 5jd. By public sale, on 
the 2ist, 490 bales good middling Surat pro- 
duced 4§d. to 43d. 

The sales of Cocoa have been very limited, 
and a slight reduction has taken place in the 
price. 780 bags Brazil, put up by auction, 
were taken in at 29s. per cwt. 

Spirits, Indigo, Spices, and Dye-woods pre- 
sent nothing worthy of remark; some im- 
provement seems to be taking place in the 
Silk trade, and fine Italian Raw Silk has been 
inquired for. 

There has been an increased demand for Oils, 
and the prices may be quoted as follows :— 
Linseed, 32s. 3d. per cwt.; pale Rape, 32s. 6d. 
to 33s.; Whale Oil at 24/, and Sperm at 55/. 
pertun. The Tallow Market is steady, and 
the price from 46s. to 46s. 6d. per cwt. 

There have been large supplies of all sorts 
of grain at the Corn Market of late; a further 
reduction of Is. per quarter may be noted in 
Wheat, Barley, and Oats, and the market 
generally dull, 

Nothing can more clearly indicate the con- 
fidence felt by monied men that hostilities 
would be limited to the reduction of Antwerp, 
than the fact of the almost total absence of 
fluctuation in the prices of the public funds, 
even, as it were, amid the roar of the cannon 
of the contending parties ; the closing prices 
on the 24th are given below. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


Three per Cent. Consols, shut—Three per 
Cent.Consols for the Account, 84 three-fourths, 
seven-eighths.—Three per Cent. Reduced, 83 
seven eighths, 84.—Three and a Half per Cent. 
Reduced, 91 three-fourths, seven-eighths.— 
New Three and a Half per Cent. shut.—Four 
per Cent. (1826), 101 three-fourths, 102,—India 
Stock, shut.—Bank Stock, 189, 190.—Exche- 
quer Bills, 30, 31.—India Bonds, 22, 23.—Long 
Annuities. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian Loan, 74 one-half.—Brazilian Five 
per Cent. 47 half.—Chilian 15 half, 16 half.— 
Colombian (1824), Six per Cent. 10, 11.— 
Danish Three per Cent. 65 half, 69.—Dutch 
Two and a Half per Cent. 41 three-fourths, 42. 
—French Five per Cent. 95 half, 99 half.— 
French Three per Cent, 68 half, 69 half— 
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Greek Five per Cent. 25, 26.—Mexican Six per 
Cent. 24 half, 25.—Portuguese Five per Cent. 
49 half, 50.—Portuguese New Loan, 4 quarter 
to 4 dis.—Russian Five per Cent. 9S three 
fourths, 99 quarter.—Spanish Five per Cent. 
15 three-quarters, seven-eighths. 


SHARES. 


Anglo-Mexican Mines, 8/., 9.—United Mexi- 
can Mines, 4/. l5s.. 5/.5s.—Colombian Mines, 
6l., 7l.—Del Monte, 18/., 19/,—Brazil, 45/. 10s., 
461. 10s.—Bolanos, 135, 145. 





BANKRUPTs, 
PROM NOVEMBER 30, TO DECEMBER 14, 1832, INCLUSIVE. 


Nov. 30. J. ANDERSON and J. PERRY, 
Worcester, painters. J. BILL, Brosely, Shrop- 
shire, butcher. P. W. BRASS, Hammersmith, 
oilman. R. BURTON, Clifton, Gloucester- 
shire, victualler. H. C. CARTER, Tooting, 
linen-draper. R,COCKIN, Doncaster, malt- 
ster. S. and E. CREWE, Burslem, Stafford- 
shire, innkeepers. J. DEAN, Liverpool, tailor. 
§. DRUCKER, Old City Chambers, Bishopsgate- 
street-within, merchant. J. ESCUDIER, Al- 
bemarle street, Piccadilly, hotel-keeper. N, 
GEARY, New Bond-street, stay-manafacturer, 
W. GRAHAM, Rosemary-lane, Whitechapel, 
vietualler, W. HAXBY, Hunmanby, York- 
shire, lace-manufacturer. OC. HAYLES, Ports- 
mouth, grocer. T. G. VANSON, Aldgate, 
woollen-draper, W. LEWELLYN, Money- 
thusloyn, Monmouthshire, miller. W. T. PIN- 
WELL, and J. H. PLEASE, Exeter, linen- 
drapers. J. SHAW, Great St. Helen’s, general 
dealer. H. J. SHEPHERD, Beverley, dealer 
and chapman. C. SNUGGS, Mint-street, 
Sonthwark, eabinet-maker. W. T. and I. 
THOMAS, Narrow- street, Ratcliffe, ship- 
owners. E. TOBIN, Fleet-street, tailor. R. 
WHEELDON, Birmingham, victualler. J. 
WILLIAMS, Fleet-street, stationer. 


Dec. 4. H. GOUDFE, Leicester, and of Harper- 
street, Red Lion-square, seedsman, R.WHLIT- 
BURN, formerly of Ripley, Surrey, and late of 
Esher, brewer, bat now of Hersham, Walton- 
upon-Thaimes, Surrey. B. HENSMAN, Queen- 
street-place, City, money serivener, W.RED- 
GRAVE, Grosvenor-street-west, Pimlico, wire- 
worker and fence-manufacturer, W. BUT- 
LER, Little St. Thomes Apostle, City, painter 
and glazier, J.O. KETTLE, late of South. 
amptou-street, Strand, tailor. W. COLES, 
the younger, Mincing-lane, broker. B. PIN- 
NEY, Staffordshire - place, Pimlico, picture- 
dealer. R. GREEN, Bristol, hosier. Ww. 
FENTON, late of Belle Vane, Sandal, Yorkshire. 
schoolmaster, but now of Woodhouse, Leeds, 
farmer. T. DAUBNEY, Portsea, grocer. 
T. TUNNICLIFFF, late of Sileby, Leicester- 
shire, lace-manufactarer. T. PEASE, Shrews- 
bury, grocer. F. LEAR, of Kingswood-hill, 
Gloucestershire, tallow-chand!ler and grocer. 
N. HENWOOD, Penzance, victualler. B. 
SHAW, Rochdale, hat - manufacturer. H. 
SPARROW, Wolverhampton, iron - founder. 
W. SIMS, St. Ives, and of Penzance, Cornwall, 
grocer and baker. 


Dec. 7. W. BENFIELD, St. Mary-at-hill, 


perfumer. J. B. BOWLEY, Great Dover- 
street, Newington, furnishing-ironmonger. M. 
R. DUN and W. CLEUGH, London-street, Fen- 
church-street, merchants. D.GORELY, Great 
Russell- street, Bloomsbury, wholesale perfumer. 
F. BEAUMONT, Huddersfield, grocer. R. 
BRICHENO, Hemingford Grey, Huntingdon, 
horse-dealer. T. BROOMHEAD, Birming- 
ham, appraiser. D. EVANS, jun. Liverpool, 
builder, A. MILLER, Hermitage, West- 
bourne, rope-maker. W. POULTON, Broad- 
leaze, Wilts, cattle-salesman. A. PRATT, 
Redditch, Worcester, surgeon. E, ROBIN- 
SON, Wakefield, hosier. S.G.SIKES, Had- 
derstield, banker. J. THOMAS, Walsall, 
Stafford, saddlers’-ironmonger. 


Dec. 11. T. HAINES, Piccadilly, seedsman, 
F. TAYLOR, South Molton street, carpenter. 
G. F. STRATTON, Park-hill, near Alcester, 
Warwickshire, pipe-manufacturer, TT. WIT- 
TER, Liverpool, joiner, W. PETERS, Black- 
friars-road, Surrey, wine-merchant, W.HAR- 
RIS and W. HARRIS, jun. Liverpool, linen- 
drapers. J. ELD, Walsall, Staffordshire, inn- 
holder. J. CROUOKE, Burnley, Lancashire, 
ironmonger, J. GARRATT, Muggerhanger, 
Blunham, Bedfordshire, publican. J. RABY, 
Darlington, Durham, grocer, G. A. WHALE, 
Bocking, Essex, innkeeper. P, WALLIs, 
Comb Fields, Warwickshire, shopkeeper. 5. 
SMITH, Birmingham, victualler. 


Dec. 14. F. WHITMORE, late of Lambeth, 
brewer. J. SHARMAN, late of Birmingham, 
grocer and tea-dealer, 5S. CARTER, formerly 
of Newbury, since of Speenhamland, Berkshire, 
afterwards of Farnham, Surrey, surgeon. = T. 
SURFLEN, Abchurch-lane, wine-merchant. J. 
BLAKE, Norton-falgate, chemist and druggist. 
J. HOOK, Great Alie-street, Goodman's fields, 
flonr-dealer. H. SAVAGE, now or late of 
Oxford-street, cheesemonger. M. NEWLAND, 
formerly of Craven-street, Strand, and now or 
late of Parliament-street, Westminster, broker. 
G. BALL, Wood-street, artificial flower and 
feather manufacturer, A.TOWNLEY, Stock- 
port, Cheshire, bookseller and stationer. Je 
LINGFORD, Nottingham, ironmonger ard iron- 
fonnder. H. SHEEN, Leicester, grocer, i 
FROST and J. NELSON, Huddersfield, York- 
shire, manufacturers of fancy goods. J. FAL- 
LOWS, jan. Oldham, Lancashire, grocer. A. 
EMMETT, Holden Wood, Haslingden, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinner, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


The following Proclamation for dissolving the present Parliament, and declaring 
the calling of another, was issued on the 5th of December :— 

* Wittiam R.—Whereas, we have thought fit, by and with the advice of our 
Privy Council, to dissolve this present Parliament, which stands prorogued to Tues- 
day, the 11th day of December instant: We do, for that end, publish this our 
Royal Proclamation, and do hereby dissolve the said Parliament accordingly ; and 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and 
the Commissioners for Shires and Burghs, of the House of Commons, are discharged 
from their meeting and attendance on the said Tuesday, the 11th day of December 
instant ; and we being desirous and resolved, as soon as may be, to meet our 
people, and to have their advice in Parliament, do hereby make known to all our 
loving subjects our Royal will and pleasure to call a new Parliament; and do hereby 
further declare, that, with the advice of our Privy Council, we have given orders to 
our Chancellor of that part of our United Kingdom called Great Britain, and our 
Chancellor of Ireland, that they do respectively, upon notice thereof, forthwith 
issue out writs in due form, and according to law, for calling a new Parliament, 
and we do hereby also, by this our Royal Proclamation, under our Great Seal of our 
United Kingdom, require writs forthwith to be issued accordingly by our said 
Chancellors respectively, for causing the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Com- 
mons, who are to serve in the said Parliament, to be duly returned to, and give 
their attendance in, our said Parliament ; which writs are to be returnable on the 
29th day of January next. 

‘** Given at our Court, at St. James's, this 3d day of December, 1832, 
and in the third year of our reign. 
** God save the King !” 


THE ELECTIONS. 


Returns of Members elected to serve in Parliament for the several boroughs, 
cities, and counties of Great Britain. 


Abingdon— Mr. Duffield 

Andover—Mr. H. Fellows, Mr. R. Etwall 

Anglesea—Sir K. B, Bulkeley 

Arundel—Lord D.C. Stuart 

Ashburton—Mr. Poyntz 

Ashton—Col. Williams 

Aylesbury—Mr. Rickford, Col. Hanmer 

Banbury~—Mr.H. W. Tancred 

Barnstaple—Mr. Chichester, Major Fancourt 

Bath—General Palmer, Mr. Roebuck 

Beaumaris—Mr. F. Paget 

edford—Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Crawley 

Bedfordshire—Mr. J. F. Russell, Mr. W. Stuart 

Berkshire—Mr. Palmer, Mr. ‘Throckmorton, 
Mr. Walter 

Berwick—Sir R,. Donkin, Sir F. Blake 

Beverley—Mr. Langdale, Mr. Burton 

Kewdley—Sir T. Winnington 

Birmingham—Mr. Attwood, Mr. Scholefield 

Blackburn—Mr. W. Fielding, Mr. W. Turner 

Bodmin—Mr, Petre, Mr. Spry 

Bolton—Col. Torrens, Mr. Bolling 

Boston—Mr. J. Wilkes, Major Handley 

Bradford—Mr. Lester, Mr. Hardy 

Brecon—-Col. Wood 

Brecon, B.—Mr. L. V. Watkins 

Bridgenorth—Mr. Pigot, Mr. T. Whitmore 

Bridgewater—Mr. Tynte, Mr. Tayleuze 

Brighton—Mr. Wigney, Mr. Faithful 

Bridport—Mr. H. Warburton, Mr. J. Romilly 

Bristol—Sir R, Vyvyan, Mr. Baillie 


Buckingham — Sir H. Verney, Sir T. Free- 
mantle 

Bucks—Marq. of Chandos, Mr. J, Smith 

Bury, L.—Mr. Walker 

Bury St. Edm.—Earl Jermyn, Mr. Eagle 

Caernarvonshire—Mr. Thomas A. Smith 

Calne—Earl of Kerry 

Cambridge University—Mr. Goulburn, Mr. M, 
Sutton 

Cambridgeshire— Mr. Yorke, Mr. Townley, 
Mr. Childers 

Canterbury—Lord Fordwich, Mr. Watson 

Curdiff—Mr. J. Nicholl 

Cardigan—Mr. Pryce Pryce 

Cardiganshire—Mr. W. E. Powell 

Carlisle—Mr. P. Howard, Mr. James 

Carmarthen—Hon. Mr. Yelverton 

Carmarthenshire—Mr, E. H. Adams, Hon. G, 
R. Trevor 

Carnarvon—Sir C. Paget 

Chatham—Lieut.-Col. Maberley 

Cheltenham—Capt. F. Berkeiey 

Cheshire—Earl Grosvenor, Mr. Wilbraham 

Chester—Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr. Jarvis 

Chichester— Lord A. Lennox, Mr. J. A. Smith 

Chippenham—Mr. Neeld, Mr. H. F. Talbot 

Christchurch—Mr. G. W. Tapps 

Cirencester—Mr. Cripps, Lord Apsley 

Clithero—Mr. Fort 

Cockermouth—Mr. Dykes, Mr. Aglionby 

Colchester—Mr. Saunderson, Mr. W. Harvey 
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Cornwa)|l, East—Mr. Pendarves, Sir C. Lemon 

Coventry—Mr. Ellice, Mr. H. L. Bulwer 

Cricklade—Mr. Calley. Mr. Gordon 

Cumberland, East—Sir J. Graham, Mr. Bla- 
mire 

Dartmouth—Col. Seale 

Denbigh, B.—Mr. J. Maddocks 

Denbighshire—Sir W.Wynne, Mr. R. Biddulph 

Derby—Mr. Strutt, Mr. Cavendish 

Derbyshire, South—Mr. Vernon, Lord Water- 
park 

Devizes—-Mr. Locke, Mr. Gore 

Devonport—Sir G. Grey, Sir E. Codrington 

Deyon, North—Hon. N. Fellowes, Viscount 
Ebrington 

Dorchester—Mr. R. Williams, Mr. A. Cooper 

Dorsetshire—Lord Ashley, Mr. W. Bankes, 
Mr. W. Ponsonby 

Dover— Mr. Thomson, Sir J. R. Reid 

Droitwich—Mr. J. H. Foley 

Dudley—Sir J. Campbell 

Durham—Mr. Harland, Col. Chaytor 

Durham, North—Mr. Lambton, Sir H. Wil- 
liamson 

Essex, South—Mr. Dare, Sir T. Lennard 

Evesham—Sir C, Cockerell, Mr. Hudson 

Exeter—Mr. Buller, Mr. Divett 

Evye—Sir EF. Kerrison 

Finsbury—Mr. R. Grant, Sergeant Spankie 

Fiint—Sir 8S. Glynne 

Flintshire—Hon. FE. Mostyn 

Frome— Mr. Shephard 

Gateshead—Mr. Rippon 

Gloucester—Capt. Berkeley, Mr. Phillpotts 

Gloucestershire, East—Sir W. Guise, Mr. H. 
Moreton 

Gloucestershire, W.—Hon. G. Berkeley, Hon. 
A. Moreton 

Grantham—Admiral Tollemache, Mr. Welby 

Greenwich—Capt. Dundas, Mr. Barnard 

Grimsby—Mr. Maxtield 

Guildford—Mr. Mangles, Mr. Wall 

Halifax—Mr. Wood, Mr. Briggs 

Hampshire, North—Mr. 8S, Lefevre, Mr. Scott 

Hampshire, South—Lord Palmerston, Sir G, 
Staunton 

Harwich—Mr. Herries, Mr. Tower 

Hastings—Mr. North, Mr. Warre 

Haverford—sir R. B. Phillips 

Helstone—Mr. Fox 

Hereford—Mr. Biddulph, Mr, Clive 

Herefordshire—Sir R. Price, Mr. K. Hoskins, 
Mr. E. T. Foley 

Hertford—Lord Ingestrie, Lord Mahon 

Honiton—Lord Villiers, Mr. Todd 

Horsham—Mr. Hurst 

Huddersield—Mr. Fenton 

Hull—Mr. Hill, Mr. Hutt 

Huntingdon—Colonel Peel, Mr. Pollock 

Huntingdonshire—Lord Mandeville. Mr. J. B. 
Rooper 

Hythe—Mr. Marjoribanks 

Ipswich—Mr. Morrison, Mr. Wason 

Kenda!—Mr. J. Brougham 

Kent (West)—Mr. Hodges, Mr. Rider 

King’s Lynn—Lord G. Bentinck, Lord W. 
Lennox 

K naresborough—Mr, Richards, Mr. Rotch 

Lambeth—Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Hawes 

Lancaster—Mr. Greene, Mr. Stewart 

Lancashire (N.)—Mr. W, Patten, Mr, Stanley 
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Launceston—Sir F, Hardinge 

Leeds—Mr. Marshal!, Mr. Macaulay 

Leicester—Mr. Evans, Mr. W. Ellice 

Leicester (N.)—Lord R. Manners, Mr. C. M. 
Phillips 

Leicester (S.)—Mr. E. Dawson, Mr. H. Hal- 
ford 

Leominster—Lord Hotham, Mr. Bish 

Lewes—Mr. J. R. Kemp, Sir C. R. Blount 

Lichfield—Sir G. Anson, Sir E. Scott 

Lincoln—Mr. Heneage, Mr. E. L. Bulwer 

Lincolnshire (Kesteven)—Mr. H. Handley, 
Mr. T. Heathcote 

Liskeard—Mr. C. Buller 

Liverpool—Mr. Ewart, Lord Sandon 

London—Mr. Grote, Alder. Waithman, Alder- 
Wood, Alder. Key 

Ludlow—Mr. E. Romilly, Viscount Clive 

Lyme—Mr. W. Pinney 

Lymington—Sir C, Neale, Mr. Stewart 

Macclestield—Mr. Ryle, Mr. Brocklehurst 

Maidstone—Mr. Robarts, Mr. Barnett 

Maldon—Mr. Lennard, Mr. Q. Dick 

Malmesbury—Lord Andover 

Malton—Mr. Pepys, Mr. Wentworth 

Manchester—Mr. Phillips, Mr. P. Thomson 
(double) 

Marlborough—Lord E. Bruce, Mr. Baring 

Marlow—Mr. J. P. Williams, Col. Clayton 

Marylebone—Mr. B. Portman, Sir W. Horne 

Merioneth—Sir R. W. Vanghan 

Merthyr—Mr. J. J. Guest 

Middiesex—Mr. Hume, Mr. Byng 

Midhurst—Mr. F. Spencer 

Monmouth—Mr. R. Hall ks 

Monmouthshire—Lord G. H. Somerset, Mr. 
Williams 

Morpeth—Mr. Howard 


Newark—Mr. Gladstanes, Mr. Handley a 
Newcastle-under-Lyme— Sir H. Willoughby, t 
Mr. Miller y; 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. 
Hodgson 

Newport, Isle of Wight—Mr. Hawkins, Mr. 
Ord 

Norfolk, West—Sir J. Astley, Sir W. Folkes 

Northampton, B.—Mr. V. Smith, Mr. Ross 

Northampton, South— Lord Althorp, Mr. 
Cartwright 

Northumberland, North—Viscount Howick, 
Lord Ossulston 

Northumberland, C.—Mr. W. Beaumont, Mr. 
M. Bell 

Norwich—Lord Stormont, Sir J. Scarlett 

Nottingham—Gen. Ferguson, Ld. Duncannon 

Nottingham, South—Earl of Lincoln, Mr. J. 
E. Denison 

Nottinghamshire, North—Lord Lumley, Mr. 
Houldsworth 

Oldham—Mr. John Fielden, Mr. Cobbett 

Oxford—Mr. Langstone, Mr. Stonor 

Oxfordshire—Mr. G. V. Harcourt, Lord Nor- 
reys, Mr. Weyland 

Pembroke— Mr. Owen 

Pembrokeshire—Sir J. Owen 

Penryn—Mr. Rolfe, Lord Tullamore 

Peterborough—Sir R. Hearon, Mr. Fazakerley 

Peterstield— Mr. Lefevre 

Plymouth—Mr. Collier, Mr. Bowes 

Pontefract—Mr. Jerningham, Mr. Gully 

Portsmouth—Mr. Carter, Mr. Baring 
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Preston—Mr. Fleetwood, Mr. Stanley 

Radnor—Mr. R. Price 

Radnorshire—Mr. F. Lewis 

Reading— Mr. C. Russell, Mr. C, F. Palmer 

Reigate —Viscount Eastnor 

Retford—Mr. Vernon, Lord Newark 

Richmond—Sir R. Dundas, Hon. J. C. Dundas 

Ripon—Mr. Stavely, Mr. Crompton 

Rochdale—Captain Fenton 

Rochester—Mr. Bernal, Mr, Mills 

Rutland—Sir G. Noel, Mr, Heathcote 

Rye—Captain Curteis 

Salford—Mr. Brotherton 

Salisbury—Mr. Brodie, Mr. W. Wyndham 

Sandwich—Sir E. Trowbridge, Mr. Marryatt 

Scarborough—Sir W. Johnstone, Sir G. Cayley 

Shaftesbury—Mr. Poulter 

Sheflield—Mr. Parker, Mr. Buckingham 

Shoreham, New—Sir C. Burrell, Mr. Goring 

Shrewsbury—Sir J. Hanmer, Mr. Slaney 

Shropshire, North—Sir K. Hill, Mr. Cotes 

Southampton—Mr. A. Atherley, Mr. B. Hoy 

South Shields—Mr. Ingham, Mr. Palmer 

Seuthwark—Mr. W. Brougham, Mr, 8. Hum- 
phery 

Stafford—Capt. Chetwynd, Capt. Gronow 

Stafford, North—Sir W. Mosely, Mr. Baller 

Stafford, South—Sir J. Wrottesley, Mr. Little- 
ton 

Stamford—Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Finch 

Stockport—Mr. J. Marsland, Mr. J. H. Lioyd 

Stoke-upon-Trent—Mr. Davenport, Mr. Wedg- 
wood 

Strond—Mr. Hyatt, Mr. Ricardo 

St. Ives—Mr. Halse 

Sudbury—Mr. A. Taylor, Sir J. B. Walsh 

Suffolk, East—Lord Henniker, Sir C. B. Vere 

Sunderland—Colonel Chaytor, Mr. Barrington 

Surrey, East—Mr. Briscoe, Major Beauclerk 

Surrey, West—Mr. Denison, Mr. Leech 

Sussex, West—Lord J. G. Lennox, Earl of 
Surrey 

Sussex, East—Hon. C. Cavendish, and H. B, 
Curteis 

Tamworth—Lord C. V. Townsend, Sir R. Peel 

Taunton—Mr. H. Labouchere, Mr. E. 'T. Bain- 
bridge 

Tewkesbury—Mr. H. Tracey, Mr. Martin 

Thetford—Lord T. Fitzroy, Mr. F. Baring 

Tiverton—Mr. Heathcote, Lord Kennedy 

Tower Hamlets—Dr. Lushington, Mr, Clay 

Truro—Sir H. Vivian, Mr. ‘looke 

Tynemouth—Mr, G. F. Young 

Waketield—Mr. Gaskill 

Wallingford—Mr. Blackstone 

Walsall—Mr. Foster 

Wareham—Mr. Caicraft 

Warrington—Mr. Hornby 

Warwick—Sir C, Greville, Mr. King 

Warwickshire (South)—Sir G. Skipwith, Sir 
G. Phillips 

Wells—Mr. Lamont, Mr. Lee 

Westbury—Sir R. F. Lopez 

Westminster—Sir F. Burdett, Sir J. Hobhouse 

Westmoreland—Lord Lowther, Mr. Barham 

Weymouth—Mr. Buxton, Sir F. Johnstone 

Whitehaven—Mr. M. Attwood 

Whitby—Mr. Chapman 

Wigan—Mr. Thicknesse, Mr. Potter 

Wight, County—Sir R. Simeon 

Wilton—Mr, Penruddocke 
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Wilts, South—Mr. J. Benett, Hon. S. Herbert 
Wilts, North—Mr. Methuen, Sir J. D. Astley 
Winchester—Mr, Mildmay, Mr. Baring 
Windsor—Mr. Ramsbottom, Sir J. Pechell 
Wolverhampton—Mr. W. Whitmore, Mr. R 
Fryer 
Woodstock—Marquis Blandford 
Worcester—Colonel Davies, Mr. Robinson 
Worcester, West—Colonel Lygon, Hon, T. 
H. Foley 
Worcester, East—Mr. Cookes, Mr. Russell 
Wycombe—Mr. Smith, Colonel Grey 
Yarmouth—Colonel Anson, Sir G. Rumbold 
York—Mr. Petre, Mr. Bayntun 
York (N. R.)—Hon. W. Duncombe, E.5. Caley, 
Esq. 


Yorkshire, East—Mr. R. Bethell, P, Thomson 


IRELAND. 
Armagh—Mr. L. Dobbyn 
Bandon—Hon, Capt. Bernard 
Belfast—Lord Chichester, E, Tennant, Esq. 
Car.ow—Mr., Vigors 
Carlow, C.—W. Blakeney and T. Wallace, 
Esqrs. 
Carrickfergus—C. K. Dobbs 
Cavan—Mr. Maxwell, Mr. J. Young 
Clare—Major Macnamara, C. O’Brien, Esq, 
Clonmel—Mr. D. Ronayne 
Coleraine—Sir J. Beresford 
Cork—Mr. D. Callaghan and Dr, Baldwin 
Derry—Sir R. Ferguson 
Derry, C.—Sir R. Bateson, T. Jones, Esq. 
Donegal—Sir E. Hayes, Colonel Conolly 
Drogheda— Mr. O’Dwyer 
Dublin—Mr. D. O'Connell, Mr. Ruthven 
Dublin University—Mr. Shaw, Mr. Lefroy 
Dublin, C.—C, Fitzsimon and G. Evans, Esqs. 
Dungarvon—Mr. Lamb 
Ennis—F. Macnamara, Esq. 
Galway—Lynch and Maclaughlin, Esqrs. 
Kerry, C.—F. W. Muliens, and C, O’Connell, 
Esqrs. 
Kildare, C.—E. Ruthven and R. M. O'’Ferrall, 
Esqrs. 
Kilkenny, C.—Hon. P. Butler, W. Finn, Esq. 
Leitrim— Lord Clements, and 8S, White, Esq. 
Limerick—W. Roche and D. Roche, Esqrs. 
Lisburn—Mr, Meyuell 
Longford, C.—L, White and J. Rorke, Esqrs. 
Louth, C.—J. Fitzgerald and H, Bellew, Esqs- 
Mallow—Mr. T. O. Daunt 
Mayo—J. Browne and D. Browne, Esgqrs. 
New Ross—Mr. J. H. Talbot 
Portarlington—Mr. Gladstone 
Koscommon—O’Couor Don, Mr. F. French 
Siigo—A. Percival and E. Cooper, Esqrs. 
Sligo, B.—J. Martin, Esq. 
Tipperary—Hon. ©. O'Callaghan, Mr. Sheil 
Tralee—Mr. M. O'Connell 
Tyrone—Hon, H. Corry, Sir H. Stewart, Bart, 
Waterford, C.—Christmas and Barron, Esqrs. 
Westmeath, C.—M. Chapman, Esq. and Sir R. 
Nagle 
Wextord—Mr. Walker 
Wexford, C.—Robt. Carew, H. Lambert, Esqs, 
Wickiow, C.—R. Howard, J. Grattan, Keqrs. 
Youghall —Mr. J. O’Connell 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen, B.—Mr. Bannerman 
Argyllshire—J. H, Callender, Esq. 
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Ayr District of Burghs—Mr. Kennedy 
Baoff,C.—G. Ferguson, Esq. 

Berwick, C.—Mr. Marjoribanks 

Bute, C.—Charles Stuart, Esq. 
Caithness, C.—Hon. G. Sinclair 
Dumfries—Mr. H. Johnstone 

Dumfries, b.—General Sharpe 
Dundee—Mr. Kinloch 

Edinburgh—Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Abercromby 
Edinburgh, C.—Sir J. Dalrymple 

Elgin and Nairn, B.—Hon. F. W. Grant 
Falkirk— Gillon, Esq. 

Fife Burghs—A. Johnston, Esq. 
Fife—J. Wemyss, Esq. 

Forfar —Mr. Ross 

Forfar, C.—Hon. B. G. Halyburton 
Glasgow—Mr. Ewing, Mr. Oswald 
Greenock—Mr. Wallace 


Haddington—Mr. Balfour 

Haddington, B.—Mr. R. Stewart 

Kilmarnock Boroughs—Captain Dunlop 

Kirkaldy B.—Mr. R. Ferguson 

Kirkendbright— Mr. R. Fergusson 

Lanark, C.—Mr. Maxwell 

Leith, B.—Mr. J. A. Murray 

Linlithgow, C.—Sir Alexander Hope 

Nairn and Forres, B.—Colonel Bailey 

Peebles—Sir J. Hay 

Selkirk, C_—Robert Pringle, Esq. 

St. Andrew's District of Burghs—Mr. Andrew 
Johnston 

Stirling Boroughs—Lord Dalmeny 

Wick Burghs—James Loch, Esq. 

Wigton Burghs—E. Stewart, Esq. 

Wigtown, C.—Sir A. Agnew 








An Extraordinary Gazette was published early in the month, allowing Dutch 
vessels, in the East and West Indies, in Africa or America, to enter and clear out 
of the aforesaid places; and it was further ordered, that all Dutch vessels with 
perishable cargoes, which should have been, or might be detained, should be imme- 
diately released, and allowed to proceed on their voyages. 


THE COLONIES. 


CANADA, 


From the ** Montreal Gazette” we learn that the inhabitants of Sherbrooke 
County, in a meeting at Lennoxville, unanimously requested their representatives 
to support the encouragement of emigration, and the p/ans of the Land Company, 
in the House of Assembly during this Session; which example, it was supposed, 
would be followed by all the other townships. This movement will, we hope, excite 
the attention of our Colonial Minister, who, regardless of the narrow policy which 
prompts the French Canadians to grumble at improvements they had not the soul 
to attempt themselves, will only pursue those measures which at once shall promote 
the best interests of the colonies and the mother country. It cannot require any 
force of argument to prove that it is better for England to lend her protection to a 
well-populated and fertile colony, in preference to a few thinly-peopled towns en- 
tirely surrounded by vast forests and tracts of waste land, which a few years back 
was the condition of the Canadas. Marking the amazing advancement of those 
colonies, let us hope, in this marching time of knowledge, that some of its valuable 
light may, through the agency of our Government, fall upon this political c/igue, 
who abrogate to themselves the title of Les Enfans du Sol. 

The Legislative Assembly was opened on the 15th, in a speech by the Governor, 
from which the following is the only extract which is interesting in Europe :— 
** The period having arrived for effecting a new adjustment of the proportion to be 
paid to Upper Canada of certain duties levied in this province, the commissioners 
nominated on the part of the two provinces respectively, under provisions of the 
Act 3d Geo. 1V., cap. 119, have recently met, and entered largely into the consi- 
deration of that subject; and although the discussion which ensued thereupon was 
conducted with no less cordiality and good feeling than with ability and diligence 
on both sides, I am concerned at having to announce to you that the commissioners 
have separated without coming to any decision on the important question intrusted 
to their management ; and having, moreover, differed in regard to the appointment 
conjointly of a third commissioner or arbitrator, it becomes necessary, according to 
the prov isions of the abovementioned act (sec. —) to refer the matter to his Ma- 


jesty’s government for the purpose of obtaining the appointment of an arbitrator 
under the royal sign manual,”’ 


WEST INDIES, 


Jamaica.—The speech of Lord Mulgrave to the House of Assembly in Jamaica, 
on the 30th of October, enters into minute details of the state of the island, 
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litical and commercial, and the cause and effects of the late rebellion, and is a 
highly interesting document. With regard to the question of slavery, his Lordship 
states that the Orders in Council will not be enforced, and trusts that the House of 
Assembly will entertain the subject at an early day, that the measures for the ame- 
lioration of the slaves may emanate from the planters and the authorities of the 
island. The Governor states that he has made the tour of Jamaica; that he has 
strictly investigated into the causes of the late rebellion, and from all the evidence 
he has collected, such a great calamity is not likely again to occur. His speech has 
given the highest satisfaction to all parties in the island. 

St. Lucia —Advices from St. Lucia contain a proclamation of Governor Far- 
quharson, in which he states that the Regulations of the Ordinance of 1826 had not 
been strictly complied with by alien foreigners, and that, in consequence of their 
** having presumed " to attach their signatures and allow their names to be appended 
to various petitions and declarations, with an avowed determination to impede the 
execution of the Order in Council, and a resolution not to pay voluntarily the taxes 
towards the maintenance of the colonial establishments, the Governor ordered that 
all alien foreigners, resident in the colony, should, within one month from the date 
of the promulgation of the proclamation, produce their permits of residence, and 
that the payment of all arrears of taxes, and all fines and other penalties prescribed 
for non-performance, would be rigorously enforced. 


EAST INDIES, 


By a proclamation of the Governor of the Mauritius of the 3rd of September, 
it was decreed, in consequence of the death of John Justin Cooper, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, that until his Majesty’s pleasure be known, Edward 
Redmond, Esq. should continue to exercise the office of Procureur-General, and 
Nicholas Gustave Bestel that of Assistant Judge of the Supreme Court. The go- 
vernor, in honour of his Majesty’s birth-day, had remitted to eleven prisoners, im- 
prisoned for various periods, the remainder of the term of their respective impri- 
sonments. 

A dreadful fire occurred on the 25th of July in the fort at Calcutta. It com- 
menced in the arsenal, and destroyed two sides of the square, used as godonns for 
all descriptions of stores,—such as rope, canvas, tar, turpentine, pitch, military ac 
coutrements, &c. all of which, with the buildings, were completely destroyed. The 
loss is calculated at several lacs of rupees. The fortunate veering and unexpected 
subsidence of the wind saved the armoury, which, with its splendid and immense 
stand of arms, was a long time in imminent danger. Tosave the armoury, recourse 
was had to battering down with shot from 18-pounders. The crop of indigo in the 
East is represented in the last letters as short and bad, 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Cape of Good Hope papers of the 9th September contained an reaper | 
report of the Committee of the Philanthropic Society established there, from whic 
it appears that the number of female slaves emancipated since the establishment of 
the society on the 15th of November, 1828, had been 102. The number of slaves 
at the Cape is estimated, in round numbers, at 34,000. The Caffres on the frontier 
had been attacked by a party of soldiers, under Lieutenant Ross, and driven away, 
their property being burned. The cause of this is said to be that some stolen cattle 
having been traced to Caffreland, resistance was offered, and four of the Caffres 
killed. The whole population of the Kat River Settlement is said to be from 
4000 to 5000 persons. 


GREENLAND. 


We have received an account of the Davis’s Straits and Greenland Whale Fishery 
for 1832. It appears that eighty-one ships had been employed, of which five, 
viz., the Ariel and Shannon, of Hull, the Egginton, of Kirkaldy, the Juno and 
William Young, of Leith, were lost. The produce of this fishery has been 12,578 
tuns, of 252 gallons each, and the quantity of whalebone was about 670 tons 
weight, valued at about 100,000/. The value of the oil was 250,000/. The number 
of seamen employed was nearly 4000. 
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FOREIGN STATES, 


PRANCE. 


The business of the session in the French Chamber of Deputies commenced by 
the submission of the budget, or the estimates, of 1833 to the Chamber. The new 
Minister of Finance (M. Humann) seems to have shown great activity in arranging 
the necessary business of his department so soon after his appointment. The 
estimates of next year require an extraordinary expenditure of 166,000,000 of 
francs, or more than 6,500,000/. sterling. The ordinary supplies amount only to 
966,000,000 of francs, or somewhat more than 37,500,000/. The interest for the 
public debt absorbs 359,000,000, or about 14,360,000. sterling of this sum. In the 
collection of the revenue nearly 5,000,000/, sterling are expended. After allowing 
17,000,000 of francs for the civil list and pensions, there remains about 18,000,000/. 
sterling for all the ordinary supplies of the year. Of this sum the Ministry of 
Trade and Public Works (formerly that of the Interior) receives about 5,500,000. 
sterling. The expenditure for the army, ordinary and extraordinary, is estimated 
at 316,000,000 of francs, or more than 12,600,000/. sterling. The navy and other 
branches of the public service are less onerous for the country. The whole produce 
of the annual taxes, composing the ordinary ways and means, to meet this great 
expenditure, is estimated only at 966,630,000 francs, or 37,640,000/. sterling. About 
167,000,000 of francs, or nearly 6,700,000/. will therefore require to be provided 
by loans or by the sale of the national forests. The immense armed establishments 
of France thus impose upon her finances burdens and embarrassments which have 
increased every year since the late revolution, and which it ought to be the policy 
of her Government to reduce by endeavouring to disarm herself, and by persuading 
her neighbours to follow her example. 

The law submitted to the Chamber of Deputies relative to the power of the 
Government to declare places in a state of siege, creates a considerable deal of dis- 
cussion, and it is generally denounced in the liberal papers as a piece of gross legis- 
lative tyranny, corresponding to our suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, or to 
our celebrated Six Acts, It is intended to enable the Government to rule over the 
people, and is, perhaps, as bad as those ordinances for which Charles X. was exiled. 
A decision of a Jury in a trial of the St. Simonians, a few days ago, in which the 
Jury refused to d them guilty, though the facts were fully proved, because 
the law prohibiting men from meeting in a greater number than twenty ought not 
to be executed, is an instance of the people taking the administration of the law 
into their own hands in France, similar to that which occurred in England in re- 
lation to forgery and stealing in dwelling-houses, and will, no doubt, lead to im- 
portant consequences. Either the Government must, under the dictation of Juries, 
alter the law, or the Juries themselves must be set aside—a step which the French 
Government will now hardly venture to take. We look upon this circumstance of 
Juries refusing to be parties to the execution of an unjust law, as forming an epoch 
in the administration of justice. The French Government has shown a disposition 
to put an end to prohibitory commercial laws, and has submitted measures to the 
Chamber of Deputies to permit the importation of cotton-twist, Cashmere shawls, 
Russia leather, embroideries, watches and watch-work, &c., under duties, and to 
remove the prohibition to export raw and thrown silk. It also proposes to reduce 
the duty on the importation of live cattle. We hail all such measures with de- 
light, because we are sure that the interests of all the nations of Europe are so 
similar and so reciprocal, that it is only necessary for Governments to remove these 
silly and absurd commercial restrictions which tend alike to impoverish all, to 
bring about a general feeling of mutual kindness and good-will that will be the 
basis of permanent peace. 


SPAIN. 


The Director-General of Spain had published the following decree, passed by the 
Government of the United States, relative to Spanish commerce, in consequence of 
the py Order of the 29th of April last, admitting Amtrican vessels into the 
ports of Spain upon reciprocal terms :—** Spanish vessels arriving in the ports of 
the United States are to pay the same tonnage duty as is charged on American 
vessels in Spanish ports. Vessels, the property of Spanish subjects, arriving from 
Spanish colonies to the ports of the United States, shall pay the same rate of tonnage 
as is paid by American vessels in Spanish colonial ports.” This act isto be in force 
from the lst of January. 
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Foreign States. 131 


PORTUGAL. 


We have news from Oporto down to the 15th, at which time Don Pedro's 
troops were still in possession of the place, though still unable to chase away the 
Miguelites. The Pedroites are said, however, to have erected a new battery, 
which completely commands one of the principal batteries of Don Miguel. The 
people seem to suffer considerably from Miguel's fire,-and on December 7th, 
twenty-one women and children were killed and wounded, The difficulty is stated 
to be—where to go to get out of danger. The shipping are not in safety. One 
vessel, the Lord of the Isle, of which the master was purposely made drunk, suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the blockade, and getting over the bar with supplies, 
The foreign troops, however, have been more than once in a state of mutiny, On 
November 28th, Don Pedro’s troops made another sortie, but without any decisive 
success. They burnt some of Miguel's huts, and killed five or six hundred of his 
men. This whole affair seems, however, desperate, and if Sir Stratford Canning, 
who has been sent to Madrid to negotiate, it is said, the accommodation between 
the two brothers, does not succeed, Oporto will be ruined, and Portugal not saved. 
Don Miguel’s General, Santa Martha, as if preparing for the sack of Oporto, gave 
all neutral vessels till November 27th, to leave the river. They would not profit by 
his kindness, and remained trusting to Don Pedro keeping him away from them, 
or trusting to their own Governments to protect them fn extremity. Their confi- 
dence down to the middle of December had not been deceived, for Don Pedro was 
then still master of Oporto. 

HOLLAND. 


The citadel of Antwerp has at length surrendered. The following is a correct 
abstract of the terms : 

1. Surrender the citadel of Antwerp, the Téte de Flandres, the ferts of Burght, 
Zwyndrecht, and Osteroel. 

2. The garrison to remain prisoners of war till the King of Holland has given 
up the forts of Lillo and Lief kenshoek. 

A French and Dutch officer will be sent to the Hague to communicate this ar- 
ticle. The remaining articles relate to the treatment of the garrison, and particu- 
larly of the wounded soldiers. 

Persons in the fortress not belonging to the garrison placed under the protection 
of the French army. 

4. The garrison to be sent back to Holland as soon as the two forts are surrendered, 

6, 7. Means of transport to be furnished at the expense of the Dutch government. 

8. The half moon of the gate de la Constance, opposite to the town, to be occu- 
pied immediately by the French. 


BELGIUM. 
The former Ministry has been re-elected. 
POLAND. 


The Emperor Nicholas has issued orders for the transplantation of five thousand 
families of Polish gentlemen from the province of Podolia to the Steppes on the 
line of the Caucasus. The order is dated November 21st. The men are to be sent 
in the first instance—their families are to be sent after them. The selection of in- 
dividuals is to be regulated by the share which they took in the late disturbances, 
and by the potenti danger to the state from their mode of living and their general 
conduct. The University of Warsaw, except the facultjes of Medicine and Theo- 
logy, is abolished. The library and collection of medals are ordered to be transported 
to St. Petersburg. 

GREECE, 

King Otho left Munich on the 6th December, to take possession of the sovereignty 
of Greece. He was accompanied by the King and Queen about two leagues ; his 
brother (the Prince Royal) and one of his maternal uncles were to accompany him 
to Naples. From thence he was to proceed by Otranto and Brindisi to Corfu, the 
place of rendezvous for the little army which was to accompany him. It was cal- 
culated that he would not be able to reach Nauplia before the end of January. 


CHINA. 

The latest intelligence from Canton states that the revolt in the interior continues 

with new successes on the part of the rebels. All the disposable force of Canton 

been sent into the revolted district. The governor was on the eve of setting 

out, A fleet of large travelling boats had passed up the river with troops. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, MARRIAGES, ano DEATHS. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


By writ under the great seal, the following 
eldest sons of Peers are themselves raised to 
the dignity of hereditorial legislators :— 

Francis Russell (by courtesy Marquis of 
Tavistock) is created Baron Howland, of 
Streatham, inthe county of Surrey. 

Henry Paget (by courtesy Earl of Uxbridge) 
is raised to the style and title of Baron Paget, 
of Bryan Desert, in the county of Stafford. 

George Harvey Grey (by courtesy Lord 
Grey) is called to the House of Peers,as Baron 
Grey, of Groby, in the county of Leicester.} 

Edward Smith Stanley (commonly called 
Lord Stanley ) is elevated to the honour of the 
peerage, under the title of Baron Stanley, of 
Bickerstaff, in the county palatine of Lanca- 
shire. 

Lord Sherborne is to be created Earl of 
Cheltenham. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane has been elected Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, Edinburgh, in the 
room of the late Sir Walter Scott, 

Mr. Macaulay has been appointed Secretary 
to the Board of Control, vacant by the death 
of Mr, Hyde Villiers, 


Married.) —¥ esterday, by special license, at 
the house of Lord Decies, in Curzon-street, 
Viscount Beresford to the Hon. Mrs. Hope, 
of Deepdene, widow of the late T. Hope, Esq. 

At Hamilton Palace, Lord Lincoln to Lady 
Susan Hamilton, sister to the Marquis of Dou- 
gias and Clydesdale, 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. 
John Macaulay, Vicar of Loppington, in 
Shropshire, Edward Cropper, Esq. of Liver- 
pool, to Margaret, daughter of Z. Macaulay, 
Esq. 

At Ditton Park, Lord Dunglas, son to the 
Earl of Home, to the Hon. Lucy Elizabeth 
Montagu, eldest daughter of Lord Montagu. 

At Lyndhurst, R. A. Mac Naghten, Esq. 
Captain in the Bengal Army, to Susanna, 
daughter of G. Halford, Esq. of Lyndhurst, 
Hants, 

J. Fitzgerald, Esq. son of J. Fitzgerald, Esq. 
M.P. of Wherstead Lodge, Suffolk, to Augusta, 
daughter of C. Phillips, Esq. of Garenden 
Park, M_P. for Leicestershire. 

W. Blanshard, Esq. of York, Barrister-at- 
law, and Recorder of Ripon, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late R.S. Short, Esq. 
of Edlington Grove, near Horncastle. 

At All Souls’ Church, Langham-place, T. 
Kemp, Esq. M.P. for Lewes, to Frances, daugh- 
ter of C. W. J. Shakerley, Esq. of Camerford 
Park, Cheshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the 
Rev. and Right Hon. Lord Wriothesley Russell, 
Cluny Macpherson, of Cluny Macpherson, 
Chief of that Cian, to Sarah Justina, youngest 
daughter of the late Henry Davidson, Esq. of 
Tulloch, North Britain. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, by the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Chichester, Henry Fox Tal- 
bot, Esq. M.P., of Lacock Abbey, in the County 


of Wiits, to Constance, youngest daughter of 
Francie Mundy, Esq. of Markeaton, in the 
county of Derby. 





Died.]—At his seat, Shavington, Shropshire, 
the Earl of Kilmorey, aged 81. 

In Old Quebec-street, the Dowager Lady 
Palmer, relict of the late Sir J. Roger Palmer, 
Bart., of Castle Lacken, county of Mayo. 

At Naples, Lord Berwick, of Attingham 
House, Shropshire. 

At Dover, aged 70, Captain John Hatley, 
R.N., the last survivor of the companions of 
our illustrious circumnavigator Capt. Cook. 

At Chelsea Park, Sir Henry Wright Wilson, 
of Crofton Hall, Yorkshire. 

At the age of 89, Francis Burton, Esq. for- 
merly Recorder of Oxford, and Member of 
Parliament for that city in several sessions. 
He was senior King’s Counsel, Father of the 
Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, and one of the 
Judges on the Welsh circuit. 

At Castletown, Isle of Man, Colonel Smith, 
Lieutenant-Governor of that isle, aged 36, 

At Florence, the Hon. Mrs. Ffrench, relict of 
R. J. Ffrench, Esq. of Rahasane, Galway, and 
sister of Lord Clanmorris. 

At Bermuda, Admiral Sir Edward G. Col- 
poys, Commander-in-Chief on the North Ame- 
rican Station, aged 66, 

In old Quebec-street, the Dowager Lady 
Palmer, relict of the late Sir John Roger 
Palmer, Bart. of Castle Lacken, county of 
Mayo. 

On board his Majesty’s packet Emulous, on 
his return to England, from the Mining Pro- 
vinces of Brazil, for the recovery of his health, 
Captain George Francis Lyon, R.N. aged 37. 

In Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Au- 
gustus Pugin, Esq. Author of the “ Examples 
of Gothic Architecture,” and several other 
works, in his 64th year. 

At Woodstock, John Joberns, Esq. Inspector 
General of Hospitals, and Senior Surgeon 
of Middlesex Hospital. 

At his house in Piccadilly, of apoplexy, 
Henry Beard, Esq. late Governor of the Colony 
of Berbice, in the 52d year of his age. 

In Russell-square, of effusion on the brain, 
the effect of long previous illness, but accele- 
rated by the recent loss of her lamented hus- 
band, the Right Hon. Lady Tenterden. 

At Edinburgh, the Countess of Cassilis. 

At Edinburgh, Viscountess Duncan. 

At Naples, Lord Berwick, of Attingham 
House, Shropshire. 

At York, Sophia, wife of Rear- Admiral 
D’Arcy Preston, of Arkham Bryan, in that 
county. 

Athis residence, the Hall, Burton Agnes, 
near Bridlington, Sir Francis Boynton, Bart. 

At Villa Marina, Isle of Man, aged 65, R. 
Steuart, Esq, Receiver General, &c. for that 
island; his grandfather, Robert Sorsbie, Esq. 
was three times Mayor of Newcastle. 

The Hon. Colonel Russell, of the Coldstream 
Guards, M.P. for Tavistock, and nephew of 

the Duke of Bedford. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND. 





? Several actions have recently been brought against individuals by the Post-Office 
to recover penalties for sending letters secreted in parcels of goods, instead of 
through the Post-Office. The penalty is 5/. on each letter so sent, and it is under- 
stood it has long been a common practice to send a quantity of letters concealed in 
parcels of goods to London, and thence forward them to persons to whom they are 
addressed. Some houses have thereby saved a very considerable sum annually, 
which would otherwise have been paid to the Post-Office. The practice having 
been detected, numerous actions have been brought, and many of the defendants 
have applied, during the present term, to the Judge sitting in the Bail Court, to be 
at liberty to pay the penalties with a view of stopping proceedings, the Counsel for 
the Post-Office consenting to that arrangement. 


Notices have been given that application will be made to Parliament next session 
for acts authorizing the erection of a new iron bridge over the Thames, from 
Pimlico, contiguous to the entrance of Lord Grosvenor'’s canal, to Battersea, on the 
opposite shore, near the Red House; also of a market for the sale of meat, 
vegetables, fish, corn, hay, and other articles, in the parishes of St. John the 
Evangelist and St. Margaret, Westminster. The proposed site of the market is 
near the Penitentiary, and the bridge will be about midway between Vauxhall and 
Battersea bridges, 


BERKSHIRE. 


A meeting has recently been held at Reading to consider the best means of pro- 
tecting agricultural property against the outrages of the incendiary. Resolutions 
were adopted for the formation of a Society to be called the ‘‘ Berks and Oxt(ord. 
shire Agricultural Association.” William Stone, Esq. presided on the occasion, 
A committee of fifteen gentlemen was formed, of whom the Chairman was one, 


CORNWALL. 


The quantity of fish exported from St. Ives this year exceeds 10,000 hogsheads. 

A meeting of the Mining Interest has been held at Truro, to receive the report 
of the committee appointed to prepare a memorial to Government, on the subject 
of a protecting duty upon foreign copper ore smelted in this country, and on the 
Duchy tax levied upon tin. 

In order to mark that point of land called Gribben Head, to the westward of 
the entrance of the port of Fowey (which has been sometimes mistaken for St, 
Anthony's Head,) at the entrance of Falmouth harbour, the Trinity Board have 
caused a beacon tower to be erected, 85 feet in height, and which stands upon an 
elevation of 257 feet above the level of the sea. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Draining.—The excellence of the crop this year in Cumberland is ascribed, in a 
great degree, to the superior manner in which the farmers there of late have been 
cultivating the land, by effectually draining it and good following. There are many 
who do not occupy more than from 100 to 300 acres, that have, within the last 
twelve months, cut drains and laid with tile, from five to twelve miles in length, 
and the result is to them, from such practice, both gratifying and profitable. 
Where such drainage is effected, its good result is obvious to any one by observing 
the increased bulk of the stack-yards, and also by the superiority of the green 
crops and pastures. 

DEVON. 

It is in contemplation to form a rail-road between Newton Abbott and Torquay, 
for the purpose of facilitating the intercourse between the former town and that port. 

We learn that the bobbin-net manufacturers of Barnstaple have reduced their 
working hours to nearly one half, which they intend to continue while the present 
depression continues. They reduce their supply by this restriction about 10,000 
racks per week, 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 


St. Alban's Abbey is about to be substantially repaired by subscription. Money 
required, 5700/.; 2000/. have been already subscribed. 


KENT. . 


A very numerous and respectable meeting of the inhabitants of this county has 
been held at Seven Oaks, for the purpose of adopting resolutions to protect their 
property from the attacks of incendiaries. Lord Amherst was unanimously elected 
chairman. His Lordship stated that they had assembled in consequence of the 
many conflagrations which had so lately occurred through the county, and done 
such serious mischief to the property of the freeholders and farmers. Alderman 
Atkins said he never for a moment supposed that there existed any compact amongst 
persons for setting fire to the property of others, and he had been borne out in his 
opinion by the several cases which had occurred. Mr. Ward, and the other magis- 
trates he | landholders present, acquiesced in the proposition, and a large sum of 
money was immediately subscribed. Resolutions were at once proposed and adopted, 
and the plan of prevention was immediately commenced. We understand that the 
neighbouring counties will follow the example set so spiritedly by the county of 
Kent. It is said that Lord Amherst put down’ as his subscription the sum of 
100 guineas, 

An Horticultural Society is about to be formed at Tonbridge Wells under the 
patronage of the resident gentry and inhabitants. It is said that a large piece of 
ground upon an eligible part of the common will be enclosed for a garden—the 
freehold tenants of the Manor of Rustall having most handsomely consented to the 
wishes of the committee in that particular. 


LANCASHIRE. ' 

The silk weaving in the small villages around Manchester is at preseut moderately 
brisk. Fancy weavers are very much inquired for, and the weavers of plain fabrics 
have also a tolerable supply of work Wages, however, are very low; the fancy 
weaver earns about twelve shillings a week, and the plain weaver eight shillings. 

Turn Out of the Hand-loom Weavers.—The “ Manchester Advertiser ”’ states, 
that at a meeting held on Tuesday, the artisans of this class resolved to resist the 
reduction of 6d. per loom declared by the masters. They denounced any weaver 
working at this price as an enemy to the trade, and large numbers of them imme- 
diately left off work. 


NORFOLK. 
In the neighbourhood of Norwich, there are, it is said, nearly 20,000 looms ; 
many of which have recently been employed in the weaving of silk goods, which 
were formerly engaged in the manufacture of mixed goods. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A Water Company has just been formed in Newcastle, capital 20,000/7., of which 
15,0007. has been already subscribed. This concern promises well, and appears to 
have been placed under such regulation. as experience of similar undertakings fully 
warrants. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A bill will be submitted to Parliament next Session for the formation of a new 
road from Warminster and Frome, by the villages of Freshford and Limpley Stoke, 
under Claverton Hill, through Bathampton and Pulteney-street, into Bath ; afford- 
ing an easy and eligible line of road, instead of the present fatiguing and dangerous 
line through Norton, Hinton, and Midford. 

An Address from the Clergy of the Diocese has been presented to the Bishop of 
Bristol, on the existing agitated state of society, as affecting the welfare of the 
National Church ; in which they declare that no changes which may take place in 
its temporal arrangements will, in any degree, weaken their attachment to it: be- 
lieving, as they do, that it is the best calculated to promote the interests of the 
nation in general, and to secure the present and eternal happiness of its own mem- 
bers in particular. 


SUSSEX. 

The petition of the merchants of Brighton, to be allowed to import, land, and 
bond West India, Mediterranean, and other produce at Gorringe’s Wharf, Shore- 
ham, has been complied with by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 

The new building-stone, invented by Mr. W. Ranger, has succeeded admirably 
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in the wall erected at Kemp Town for Mr. Lawrence Peel, and Mr. Ranger is now 
using it ina temple which he is building for Mr. T. Attree, at the villa of that 
gentleman in the new Park. Weunderstand that it is also the intention of several 
eminent architects in London to introduce this material in any works which they 
may henceforth erect ; and we repeat our conviction that it must ere long come into 
very general use throughout the kingdom. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
The Town-hall now building at Birmingham will be of the most ample dimen- 


sions. The length will be 140 feet, width 65, height 65. In this noble apartment 


the musical festivals will be held; with one or two exceptions, it will be the finest 
music-room in Europe. One end will be occupied by an organ of immense power ; 
in height this instrument will be about 40 feet, and in breadth about 30, 


YORK. 

The Weavers’ Turn-out—This event, we are glad to say, has at length been ac- 
commodated: it would, however, be more gratifying if it had taken place on con- 
ditions that were likely to be permanent. Some of the manufacturers were im- 
pelled by circumstances to cede the point at issue with their hands; their example 
was of necessity followed by the employers generally, and the weavers have returned 
to their occupation. 

WALES. 


The Welsh Iron Trade is improving, but prices are low. One of the Glamorgan- 
shire iron masters has received an order for eight thousand tons of rail-road plates. 


SCOTLAND. 


The manufacturing of tartan shawls has been on the increase these several years 
past, and has been a source of profit to those engaged in it. The weavers employed 
at these fabrics are better paid than those connected with the cotton and silk manu- 
facture. Last year the manufacturers of these durable and comfortable shawls 
found great difficulty in supplying the market ; and this year, although the demand 


_ has scarcely commenced, yet the orders already received cannot be executed, The 


tartan shawl-weavers are earning at present from twenty to thirty shillings per 
week.— Glasgow Chronicle. 
IRELAND. 

The Bank of Ireland has declared a dividend of 44 per cent. for the last half-year. 

A Proclamation has been issued declaring the West Riding of the county Cork 
ya: in a state of disturbance, and requiring an extraordinary establishment of 
police. 

The county of Kilkenny has at length been placed under the “ Peace Preservation 
Act.” The accounts we have every day from Ireland are such, that we anticipate 
this proceeding must soon be a general one. Its present state is a national scandal. 


SHERIFFS FOR IRELAND. 
Antrim—Charles O'Hara, Esq., O'Hara, John Daniel Chambers, Esq,, Rockhill, Letter- 





brook; John White, Esq., Whitehall; Robert 
Thompson, Esq., Jennymount. 

ARMAGH—Thomas Prideaux Ball, Esq., 
Crossmaglin; James Eastwood, Esq., Castle- 
town; Maxwell Cross, Esq., Darton. 

CARLOw—Philip Bagnel, Esq., Drum- 
lackery ; Robert Doyne, Esq., Tullow 3 James 
Hardy Eustace, Esq., Hardymount. 

CavaAn—Charles James Adams, Esq., Re- 
treat, Cavan; Francis Hassard, Esq., Bawn- 
boy, Ballyconnell ; William Rathbourne, Esq., 
Kilcoggy, Mount-Nugent. 

CLAne—Lucius O’Brien, Esq., Dromoland, 
Newmarket-on-Fergus ; Hugh Dillon Massey, 
Esq., Summerhill, Castleconnell ; Charles Ma- 
hon, Esq., Cornacalla, Ennis. 

Corxk—William Henry Moor Hodder, Esq., 
Hoddersfield, Cove ; Richard Longfield, Esq., 
Longueville, Mallow; Adam Newman, Dro- 
more-House, Cork. 

Dongecat—Hon. John Creighton, Lifford ; 
Thomas Brooke, Esq., Lough Esk, Donegal; 


kenny. 

Down—Richard Magennis, Esq., Finnis ; 
Robert Gordon, Esq., Delamont: Samuel 
Cleland, Esq., Stormont. 

Dus.in—Richd. Monders, Esq., Brackens- 
town; John Goddard Richards, Esq., Roe- 
buck; John James Baggot, Esq., Castlebaggot. 

Fer MANAGH—Folliott Barton, Esq., Clora- 
nilly; Henry Richardson, Esq., Rossfad; Jas. 
Lendrum, Esq., Jamestown, Enniskillen. 

GALway—Robert Bodkin, Esq., Anna, 
Tuam; James O'Hara, Esq., Ballymote, Gal- 
way; Thos. Kirwan, Esq., Castlehacket, Tuam, 

Kerry —Chariles Fairfield, Esq., Castie- 
island; Wm. Guun, Esq., Ratoo, Tralee; John 
Coltsman, Esq., Flesk Castle, Killarney. 

KitpAre—Hon. John James Pomeroy, Ra- 
thangan ; Hugh Barton, Esq., Straffan; Henry 
Baron Roebuck, Killishee. 

KiLKENNY—The Hon. C. Flower Walker, 
Durrow Castle; Sir Francis Hamilton Loftus, 
Mount Loftus; John H, Jones, Malleabrown. 
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Kino’s County—The Hon. —— Toler, 
commonly called Lord Glandine, Durrow- 
house; John Tibeaudo, Esq., Portnahinch ; 
Joseph Smith, Esq., Mount Butler. 

Le:raim—Peter Latouche, Esq., Castle- 
street, Dublin; Francis Nesbit Cullen, Esq., 
Screeny, Manorbamilton; William Randal 
Stack, Esq., Annadale, Castlecarrigan. 

Limearce—Thomas Lioyd, Esq., Beach- 
mount, Rathkeale ; Francis Goold, Esq., Mar- 
rion-square; George Meares Monsell, Esq., 
Bally william, Limerick. 

Lonororv—Richard F. Greville, Esq., 
Granard; James Aughmuty, Esq., Newtown- 
bond; Samuel Blackall, jun., Esq., Corlambar, 

Lovra—Sir Harry Goodrick, Baronet, Ra- 
vensdale Park ; Edward Tipping, Esq., Ballur. 
gan Park; George Hume M‘Cartney, Esq., 
Louther Lodge, Balbriggan. 

Mayvo—John Gurdiner, Esq., Farmhill, Kil- 
lala; George Vaughan Jackson, Esq., Ennis- 
coe, Crossmalina; Henry Blake, Esq., Fishers- 
hill, Castlebar. 

Meata—Gustavus Lambert, Esq., Bean 
Park; Hon. Randall Plunkett, Dunsany; Sir 
William Somerville, Bart., Somerville. 

M onAcuan—Andrew Carr, Esq., Newbliss; 
James Rose, Esq., Hollywood ; Robert Bayley 
Evatt, Esq., Mount Lewis. 

Queen's County—Robert Hamilton Stub- 
ber, Esq., Moyne; Edward Wilmot, Esq., 


Woodbrooke; Chidley Coote, Esq., Hunting. 
town, Portarlington. 

Roscommon—St. George Caulfield, Esq., 
Donomon Castle, Castlerea ; Thomas Tenni- 
son, jun., Esq., Castle Tennison, Keaduc ; 
Wa. Robert Wills, Esq., Wills Grove, Castle- 
rea. 

St1co—Joseph Meredith, Esq., Cloone- 
maghan, Sligo; James Knott, Esq., Battlefield, 
Boyle; William Phipps, Esq., Woodville, 
Sligo. 

Tirrerany—Hon. John A. D. Bloomfield, 
Oakhampton ; Richard Long, Esq., Longfield ; 
M. Crosbie Moore, Esq., Moorefort. 

Tyrone —Robert Montgomery Moore, Es4., 
Stormhill, Aughnacloy ; Samuel Galbraith, 
Esq., Newgrove,Omagh ; John Lindsay, Esq., 
Loughrea, Cookstown. 

Waterrorp — William Villiers Stuart, 
Esq., Dromana; Gervaise Parker Burke, Esq., 
Glencairne; William Samuel Currey, Esq., 
Lismore Castle. 

Westmeatu—E. Briscoe, Esq., Grange- 
more ; Cuthbert Fetherstone, Esq., Mosstown ; 
Cuthbert John Clibborne, Esq., Moat Castle. 

Wexrorp—Lord Viscount Stopford, Cour- 
town; William Madden Glascott, Esq., Pil- 
town; Robert Doyne, junior, Esq., Wells. 

Wicktow—Sir George F. Hudson, Bart., 
Hollypark ; Charles David Latouche, Esq., 
Lugalaw; William Kemmis, Esq., Ballynacor. 





Aoricu.tune.—Hop-Duty—An Account of the Duty on Hops of the growth 
of the year 1832, distinguishing the Districts, and the Old from the New Duty :— 


DISTRICTS. DUTY. 
£ s. d, 

Barnstaple « « « «+ « 22 7 10 
Bedford . . .. « 3112 6 
Bristol . 0 ts tt 8 1 10 
Cambridge ... . 015 0 


Canterbury . . +. « « 48,689 18 2 


Chester . . «+ « « 09 8 
ee 7329 
Derby . « «© © @ « 432 7 6 
Devseet « © © © @ « 108 5 )1 
at «+ & be ue 867 15 10 
eee “@ @ “Se % 2917 4 
Gloucester . 2. « -« 214 8 
Grantham . ... >; 86 4 8 
a oe er ee 6,160 9 2 
Hereford. . .. . . JIZG7 11 @ 
Isle of Wight . . . 5 3 6 
Lincoln . « « « - «+ 1,633 16 10 
es ie ee se « 817 6 
Northampton... . 016 2 
Gaga « e«’e ee « ll 710 





£69,869 14 


- 


Excise-office, London, Nov. 30, 1832. 


DISTRICTS, DUTY. 
zs. d, 

Brought forward . £69,869 14 4 
wopmewth . 6s © © «6 14 1 8 
Reading . . « « e 9 610 
Rochester . .« « . 75,861 10 10 
Sarum . e« . 4,386 10 4 
Salop °* @ e . * e@ l 10 8 
Stourbridge. . . . 1,021 10 2 
ae ee 49412 6 
Surrey . . © «© « 9812 4 
Sussex .« . 2. « + « 86,406 13 8 
Usbeiige .« « « « 8 5 0 
Wales, Middle... 6419 8 
Wellington . . .. 28 12 6 
Worcester . . . . . 851314 8 





Total . €241,770 16 


we 





Old Duty, Id. 12-20 perlb. 139,018 4 33 4-20 
New ¢ 8.20 102,752 11 1081620 





Total . £241,770 16 2 


G. H. COTTRELL, First Gen. Acct. 
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